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THE ENGLISH 
HistoricAL REVIEW 


NO. CCXIII.— JANUARY 1939 * 


Three Sermons of Friar Jordan of Saxony, 
the Successor of St. Dominic, preached 
in England, A.D. 1229 


ORDAN of Saxony, the successor of St. Dominic and second 

Master-General of the Friars Preachers, was famous for his 
eloquence. ‘ Dum viveret, tanta erat in labiis diffusa gratia, ut 
de verbis, quae procedebant de ore ejus, vix auditores possent 
satiari.’1 Yet none of his sermons seem to have been preserved : 
none at any rate have been identified and edited. In these 
circumstances the reportationes of three of his sermons printed 
below acquire an interest which they would not otherwise have had. 

The authenticity of these sermons rests on good evidence. 

They are preserved in a manuscript belonging to the Cathedral 
of Durham written in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
The volume contains a number of theological treatises and notes 
but is very difficult to describe. All the treatises (except four 
sermons) are anonymous, most of them lack titles, and it is often 
hard to see where one ends and another begins. The old cata- 
loguer, Thomas Rud, devoted much time and 84 folio pages to 
its description but failed to identify any of the contents.2 We 
have fortunately had the assistance of Professor 8. Harrison 
Thomson who has generously placed at our disposal the results of 
an exhaustive examination of the manuscript which he made for 
his forthcoming catalogue of Grosseteste’s works. The following 
summary description is based on his notes. 


Description of the Manuscript 


MS. Durham Cathedral A. III, 12. In Latin, on parchment ; 
written in the first half of the thirteenth century in various hands, 


1 Nic. Trivet, Annales, ed. T. Hog, 1845, pp. 221-2. 

*«Leider sind uns keine Predigten Jordans erhalten geblieben’, says his latest 
biographer, Dr. H. C. Scheeben, Jordan der Sachse (1937), p. 207. 

3 Codicum manuscriptorum ecclesiae cathedralis Dunelmensis Catalogus ciassicus 
descriptus a Thoma Rud ejusdem ecclesiae bibliothecario. Dunelmiae, 1825, pp. 29-37. 
Though printed in 1825 the catalogue was finished a hundred years earlier, in 1725. 

* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LIV.—NO. CCXIII. A 











2 THREE SERMONS OF FRIAR JORDAN, January 


in England : 12? x 8 and 84 inches, 223 leaves : chiefly in double 
columns. 


1. Ff. 2-37 [Grosseteste], materials for his commentary on 
the Psalms. 

2. Ff. 38-48 [Grosseteste ?], Liber de virtutibus et viciis. 

3. Ff. 49-77, sermons, questions, and miscellaneous notes. 

4, Ff. 78-87 [Grosseteste], sermons (among which many of 
the Dicta are interspersed).1 

5. Ff. 88-103, sermons: of these three are ascribed to 
Jordan (see below). 

6. Ff. 104-113, sermons. 

7. Ff. 114-127 [Grosseteste], sermons (among them many 
Dicta, as above). 

8. Ff. 128-136 [Hugh de S. Victore], Allegorie in Novum 
Test. 

9. Ff. 145-184, Concordancie Biblie distincte per V libros. 

10. Ff. 185-193 [Stephen Langton], Postills on Ecclesiastes. 

1l. Ff. 194-219 [Anon, mutil. in initio], Tractatus de sacra- 
mentis ecclesie. 


History of the Manuscript 


On f. 1, in a thirteenth-century hand : ‘ Liber sancti Cuthberti 
ex dono Bertrami de Mideltona prioris Dunelm ’, followed by a table 
of contents in the same hand ; the contents are generally vaguely 
described, but so far as they can be identified they show that the 
volume at that time was substantially the same as it is now. 
Bertram de Middleton was prior of Durham, 1244-58. Nothing 
is known of his early life except that at the time of his resignation 
he had held various offices in the monastery for forty years. 
When prior he procured for the library the postills or commen- 
taries of Hugo de 8. Caro on the Old and New Testaments.? This 
was in the lifetime of Hugh de 8. Cher. Bertram was evidently 
up to date in Biblical scholarship and was in touch with Dominican 
learning. 

Marginal notes, often at great length, in a small semi-cursive 
thirteenth-century hand are scattered throughout the volume. 


1 The Dicta are a collection of 147 sermons and discourses selected by Grosseteste 
himself: they exist in many manuscripts. Some of the sermons not included in this 
collection appear to exist only in the Durham MS. 

? Most of these are still in the Cathedral library ; namely A. I, 12 (Genesis to Esther), 
ex dono Bertrami de Middletona Prioris Dunelm; 13 (Psalms); 14 (Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus); 15 (Gospels); 16 (St. Paul’s epistles), ex dono Bertrami 
&c., and perhaps A. I, 8 (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel) ; cf. Catalogi Veteres . . . Dunelm., 
Surtees Soc. p. 44. On Prior Bertram, see R. de Graystanes, Historia, in Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra, i. 737-40, and in Raines’ Scriptores Tres, Surtees Soc. pp. 41-8, and 


ibid. Appendix XXIX, pp. xxxv-xlix; Pantin, Chapters of the English Black Monks 
(Camden Soc.), i. 244~7. 
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These may be in the hand of Prior Bertram, but are probably by 
an earlier owner. Occasional notes are found in another hand 
which Professor Thomson identifies as Grosseteste’s. 

Professor Thomson has also discovered and deciphered some 
pencil notes on ff. 122, 130,137. One of these is of special interest 
because it has a date. On f. 130 the writer records a number of 
good resolutions, ending: ‘Hec penitentia iniuncta est michi 
iiij Kal. Martii anno ab incarnacione domini M°CC°XXXT’ 
(27 February 1232 2). 

It may be possible to identify the writer from other details 
given in these notes: he gives some expenses of a journey from 
London to Bristol and mentions several debtors: ‘ Magister 
Willelmus socius meus tenetur michi in xviij d. paris. Helias 
Walensis tenetur michi in xij paris. . . . Item in iudaismo xxx 
sol. paris. super ystor’ scholast’. Item magistro W. Phisico viij d. 
Ade Mercatori cultellorum xxxiii d. Magistro Ricardo de Sancto 
Yituto ij sol. Item domino Bricio socio meo v sol. paris.’ 

The volume is in some way closely connected with Grosseteste. 
Whoever owned and assembled its various parts was clearly in 
close touch with the pastoral theology of the period round about 
1230. The man who ascribed the three sermons to Friar Jordan 
was in a position to know. 


Jordan’s Sermons 


The section of the manuscript in which these occur, ff. 88-103, 
is made up of two quires of 8 leaves each. The scribe who wrote 
this section also wrote the preceding section (ff. 78-87) which 
contains an early collection of Grosseteste’s sermons, besides other 
parts of the volume. He wrote a small thirteenth-century book- 
hand—neat but not very easy to read. The sermons are evidently 
not full transcripts of the author’s manuscripts but are compiled 
from notes taken by a reporter. Some of them are annotated in 
the small semi-cursive hand mentioned above. There are twenty- 
three sermons forming a consecutive series (with some gaps) from 
Martinmas (11 November) to Lent. The chronological order is, 
however, not strictly observed. Thus the sermon on St. John the 
Evangelist, 27 December (no. 5), precedes the sermon in festo b. 
Nicolai, 6 December (no. 6). This irregularity precludes us from 
drawing any conclusions as to the year in which the sermons were 
delivered from the relation between saints’ days and movable 
feasts. For instance, towards the end of the series the first 
Sunday in Lent precedes Cathedra B. Petri (22 February). But 
in view of the irregularity mentioned above we cannot infer that 
the sermons belong to the year 1228 when the first Sunday in 
Lent fell on 13 February rather than the year 1230 when the first 
Sunday in Lent fell on 24 February. 
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The sermons ascribed to Jordan are the Ist, ‘Sermo fratris 
Jord’ in die sancti Martini’; the 5th, ‘Sermo de sancto Johanne 
evangelista ’"—in margin ‘ Sermo Jord’ fratris predicatoris ’ ; and 
the 6th, ‘In festo beati Nicholai ’"—in margin ‘Sermo magistri 
Jordanis’. One other sermon only is ascribed, namely the 4th, 
on ‘ Reddite que sunt Cesaris Cesari’ (gospel for 22nd Sunday 
after Pentecost), which is ascribed in the margin ‘Sermo magistri 
Rogeri Saresb[uriensis]’. Roger of Salisbury was a distinguished 
scholar and preacher, was associated with Odo of Cheriton and 
John of Abbeville, was canon and precentor of Salisbury (c. 1224, 
1229-44), and finally bishop of Bath and Wells, 1244-47. 

The first of Jordan’s sermons was delivered on St. Martin’s 
day (11 November) at Oxford. This is proved by his sudden 
challenge to the prelates residing at Oxford to save the souls of 
the people throughout England. Much of the sermon might be 
addressed to the clergy in general: the warning against seeking 
the master’s degree for unworthy purposes is addressed specially 
to a university audience. 

The second sermon chronologically (no. VI in the MS. series) 
was preached on the feast of St. Nicholas (6 December), but neither 
the place nor the kind of congregation is indicated. The brief 
defence of the mendicant friars shows that the audience were 
seculars. The allusion, towards the end, to the possible loss of 
prebends, suggests an audience of secular clergy. But most of 
the sermon is equally applicable to an audience of laity. There 
is nothing to suggest a university audience. It was probably not 
delivered at Oxford. 

The third sermon (no. V in the MS. series) was delivered on the 
feast of St. John the Evangelist (27 December) and was addressed 
to an assembly of magnates. The rebuke to people ‘ who are so 
intent on the names of their ancestors that they forget the names 
of their neighbours’ is addressed to people filled with pride of 
birth. The allusion to the young man in love with a girl and 
‘continent for her love because he hopes to make her his wife’ 
implies a lay audience, but that clerics were also among them 
we may infer from the comparison of those who make a web 
out of their entrails to catch a prebend to a spider catching a fly. 
No place is indicated. London seems more likely than Oxford. 
But the language is a difficulty. How many of the lay magnates 
would follow a sermon in Latin ? 

It is possible that some of the anonymous sermons in this 
series are by Jordan. 


When was Friar Jordan in England ? 


Hitherto the only certain date we have is 2 February. This 
occurs in his letter no. XVI to the nuns of St. Agnes in Bologna : 
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‘Sanus ante Purificationem Beatae Virginis de Anglia vobis 
scripsi. . . . Apud studium Oxoniense, ubi ad praesens eram, 
largam spem bonae capturae Dominus nobis dedit.’ Did he come 
to England twice at different times, or was there one visit which 
lasted from some day before 11 November to some day after 
2 February? The latter alternative is the more probable and 
receives some support from the reports in the Durham MS. of 
two sermons by Jordan in December: these were presumably 
preached in England. Further, Grosseteste’s letter to Jordan 
implies that the latter’s stay at Oxford was of some duration : 
‘ Credimus vestram caritatem memoriter tenere quanta familiari- 
tate, cum fuistis Oxoniae, vestra dulcis affabilitas ad privata nos 
suscepit frequenter colloquia. .. .’ 1 

Assuming that we have to deal with one visit, to what year 
is it to be assigned ? The year generally assigned to Jordan’s 
Letter XVI is 2 February 1230, and this date is supported by 
Dr. Altaner in his learned and acute study of the chronology of the 
Letters ? and fits in well with what is known of Jordan’s move- 
ments and with other circumstances. The evidence may be sum- 
marized as follows : 


1. Jordan was in Paris on 9 October 1229 and was at the 
General Chapter in Paris on 27 May 1230. 

2. During this period the University of Paris had temporarily 
ceased to exist (suspension of lectures was decreed at the beginning 
of Lent 1229, and on Easter Monday (16 April) the dispersion of 
the university was decreed to take place within a month failing 
redress of grievances. The dispersion was actually effective from 
the middle of May 1229 to the end of 1230 or beginning of 1231). 
Paris with no students was an unfruitful field for Jordan’s special 
gifts. Oxford, whither many Paris masters and students had 
migrated, offered an exceptional chance of a ‘ good catch’ (bonae 
capturae). 

3. Nicholas Trivet says under the year 1230: ‘ Fratres Prae- 
dicatores coeperunt in Anglia capitula provincialia tenere ; quorum 
primum est Oxoniae celebratum’.? Trivet does not mention 
Jordan in this connexion and indeed makes no reference to his 
visit to England. But it is reasonable to suppose that Jordan 
held the first provincial chapter at Oxford in 1230 during his 
visitation of the province, just as he held the first provincial 
chapter of the German province on 24 September 1225 at Magde- 
burg during his visitation of that province (Altaner, pp. 81-4). 
It may be noted that Trivet in his Annales begins the year on 


1 Roberti Grosseteste Epistolae, ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, 1861, p. 131. 
* Die Briefe Jordans von Sachsen . . ., von Dr. B. Altaner, Leipzig, 1925. 
3 Annales, ed. T. Hog, p. 217. 
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1 January (not on 25 March): the chapter may have been held in 
January or February, though this would be an unusual time ; 
all the English provincial chapters which can be dated were held 
in August or September: but the circumstances of the first 
chapter were exceptional. 

4, In the Letter written from Oxford (no. XVI) Friar Gerard 
is mentioned as Jordan’s companion. Dr. Altaner has proved 
that Gerard does not appear in this capacity till after 1228.1 The 
date of Jordan’s visit to England cannot be earlier than 1229-30. 

5. The evidence of the Franciscan chronicler, Thomas of 
Eccleston, has not hitherto been considered in this connexion. 
An episode during Jordan’s visit to England narrated by Eccleston 
in his De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam cannot have 
happened later than 1230. Jordan when in London came to see 
Friar Salomon (the first Franciscan novice to be received in 
England) who was then laid up by gout in the foot which crippled 
him for two years (Jordan’s encouraging message to him is too 
characteristic to be omitted : ‘ Brother, do not be ashamed though 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is drawing you to Himself by 
the foot’). Friar Salomon was confined to his cell during this 
illness, ‘ where he had not heard mass—for the friars did not 
celebrate in the friary but went to the parish church to hear divine 
service and to celebrate ’.? 

The first chapel of the Friars Minor in London was built by 
William Joynier, a wealthy and distinguished citizen, at his own 
expense,° and the opening ceremony took place at the time when 
Friar William de Colvile, first visitor of the Friars Minor in 
England, held his visitatorial chapter in London.‘ 

The date is unknown. But the second visitor, Friar John of 
Malvern, ‘ was the first to bring the exposition of the Rule accord- 
ing to Pope Gregory IX’, i.e. Quo elongati, 28 September 1230. 
The second visitation can therefore be dated towards the end 
of 1230.5 The first visitation must have occurred some time— 
probably not less than a year—earlier.* It is certain that from 
1230 onwards the Friars Minor of London had a chapel of their 
own in which they could celebrate and hear divine service. Hence 
Jordan’s visit to Friar Salomon (and to England) took place not 
later than 1230. 


1 Op. cit. p. 97. 2 Eccleston, ed. Little, pp. 16-17. 

8 Ibid. p. 26. 4 Ibid. p. 46. 

5 The normal time for a journey from Rome to London was about seven weeks. 
A courier riding at express speed could do it in about 30 days. (In September 1230 
the papal court was at Anagni.) Cf. R. L. Poole in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1924-1925, pp. 31-2. 

®It may be noted that the first visitor to Franciscan province of Germany was 
sent in 1229: Chronica Fratris Jordani (de Giano), ed. H. Boehmer, 1908, p. 49. 
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Another document connecting Friar Jordan with England may 
be mentioned—a letter of fraternity to Henry III. The original 
is in the Public Record Office, Ancient Correspondence, vol. 62, 
no. 8, but is sadly mutilated, nearly half the parchment having 
been eaten or rotted away. The first surviving words are ‘ Fr. 
Tordanus Ordinis Predicatorum seruus inutilis’ and enough 
remains to show that it was a confirmation of ‘ communionem 
ac fraternitatem omnium bonorum spiritualium ’ to the king and 
queen. Henry III married Eleanor of Provence on 14 January 
1236. The letter may have been issued in or after the Capitulum 
Generalissimum held at Paris in May 1236. 


Some Characteristics of Jordan as a Preacher 


The sermons are not argumentative, but moral exhortations 
to love God and our neighbours : ‘ through loving your neighbour 
your love of God grows’. 

The sermon on St. Martin is finely constructed: the arrange- 
ment is clear and the attention of the reader (or hearer) is held 
throughout. Even in the long and ingenious moralization of the 
lily 1 one’s interest does not flag. The other sermons are not so 
easy to follow, and that on St. Nicholas seems, in parts, confused. 
This, however, is probably due to the reporter. In the other 
sermons references to books and even chapters in the Bible are 
given accurately and exactly. In the St. Nicholas sermon there 
are many wrong references ; Solomon is credited with passages 
from St. Paul and St. James, and Job appears as St. John in the 
Apocalypse. These mistakes and probably the lack of clarity in 
the sermon itself are not to be attributed to Jordan. 

The sermons are full of Biblical quotations. There are a good 
many references to St. Bernard but very few to any other 
writers. Secular literature seems to be represented only by one 
reference to ‘ philosophus ’ and an allusion to the story of Antaeus 
and Hercules. 

Jordan’s style is marked by the frequent use of rhetorical 
questions. His etymologies, when he ventures on them, are as 
wild as those of any medieval writer : e.g. hypocrisy comes from 
hypo under, and crisis gold. 

He draws illustrations from everyday things—from occupations 
such as those of fisher, weaver, fowler. The practice of one virtue 
—e.g. chastity—is not enough. Would you, he asks, call a man 
well-dressed who was wearing pleated hose and nothing else ? 
Sometimes his applications are startling: ‘Men say nowadays : 


1This is probably suggested by the Vitis mystica of Pseudo-Bernard, but Jordan 
works out his analogy independently : Pat. Lat. tom. 184, cols. 672 seqq, 
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“T should think it a great boon if you would come to me and 
drink with me’’. Certainly likewise the Lord. For He says to 
the Soul: ‘Give me drink”. O if ye only knew the love of 
God who saith “I thirst” !’ 

He adds a vivid touch to a traditional interpretation. 
Balaam represents bad prelates. ‘He sat on an ass; they sit 
on silly people.’ 

Jordan’s tendency was always to think well of people, and he 
hated the habit of fault-finding. ‘We are a sweet savour of 
Christ unto God’, he quoted from Corinthians, ‘ but some are a 
savour of death unto death, like detractors who are as whited 
sepulchres and take away the savour of good report. Would it 
not be squalid for a man to eat of an apple only the rotten bit ? 
No one is perfect in every part. If there is anything corrupt, that 
is what the detractor takes hold of, sed maledicabitur in confectione 
fetoris’ (his indignation is too much for his grammar). 

Himself among the most attractive of men, he inculcates the 
value of good manners. ‘To the perfect, such as the clergy should 
be, good conscience, which comes from charity, is not enough : 
they should attract others to well-doing by their holy way of life 
and good example . . ., by visible and manifest good works, in 
their dress and eating and bodily movements.’ 

There is no direct attempt in these sermons to gain recruits for 
the Order. The appeal to the University of Oxford must have 
stimulated the sense of responsibility, and one can still feel the 
moving power of it. After bringing together three texts—III Reg. 
(I Kings) vii. 41, on the two columns of the Temple, Isaiah xxii. 
23, 24, on the nail fastened in a sure place from which all kinds of 
vessels hung, and Judith viii. 21, ‘ Ye are priests in the people of 
God, from you hangs their soul,’ he goes on: ‘O my God, where 
shall be found a cord so long that the people of all the parishes of 
England may hang on it ? Will it come from their prelates re- 
siding at Oxford ? God knows, I know not. But we do know 
that if the column falls or the nail gives way, all the vessels which 
hang on it will fall and be broken.’ 

The sermons are printed in the order in which they occur in 
the manuscript. 

We wish to thank the dean of Durham for permission to 
print these documents and for his kindness in facilitating access 
to the manuscript on various occasions. 


A. G. Litre, 
Derctma DOovrE. 
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Duruam MS. A. III, 12, f. 88 ra. 


Sermo fratris Jord’ in die sancti Martini [title in early thirteenth-century 
cursive hand in which many of the notes in the volume are written]. 


Simon, Onie filius, sacerdos magnus, quasi lilia que sunt in transitu 
aque, Eccl" 50.1 Hee tria verba sunt quasi una circumlocutio significans 
beatum Martinum, cuius festum hodie celebratur. Nam hec tria verba satis 
competunt eius vite tripartite ; fuit enim laicus et miles, et sic Onie filius, 
qui interpretatur dolor domini et significat statum vel vitam laicale(m).* 
Laici enim vivunt in dolore et labore, ac si solum cecidit super ipsos 
illa prima a domino Ade iniuncta, scilicet in sudore vultus tui,’ etc. 
Sed, renuens Martinus pro terreno domino militare, mutavit arma, scilicet 
loricam in cucullam, et factus est monachus, et sic Symo, id est obediens. 
Tandem mundus, videns eius sanctitatem, fugientem a mundo quesivit, et 
nolentem ad archiepiscopatum rapuit, et sic sacerdos magnus. Quan- 
tum igitur ad primum statum bene dici potest Iob, quia et miles et 
dolens. Quantum ad secundum Daniel, quia contemplativus. Quantum 
ad tertium Noe, quia archam, id est ecclesiam, rexit in diluvio ® multarum 
tribulationum. 

Item, per hec verba eliminatur ab eo infaustus ternarius de quo in 
catholica prima Io. ii, ‘Omne quod est in mundo, aut est concupiscentia 
carnis ’,2 etc. Quia cum esset Simon, id est obediens et humilis, eliminatur 
ab eo superbia vite. Cum vere dicitur Onie filius, id est doloris et peni- 
tentis, excluditur voluptas sive concupiscentia carnis. Cum vero esset 
sacerdos re et nomine, id est sacer dux, palam est quod non habuit ob ¢ in 
oculo,* sicut cupidi habent, et ideo duces ceci alios cecos ducentes,® 
immo magis seducentes, et sic ab eo privatur concupiscentia oculi, et 
ideo merito comparatur lilio.6 Dico tamen lilia propter triplicem suum 
statum. Recte autem comparatur vita beati Martini et cuiuslibet viri 
spiritualis lilio et nulli plante convenientius. Quedam enim ponunt 
utilitatem suam solum vel maxime in radice, ut raphanum, quedam 
vero in stipite, ut lignum aloes, quedam in fructu ut segetes, quedam in 
flore ut rose, quedam in foliis ut oliva, et similia. Lilium autem in 
radice et in flore. Radix autem lilii significat caritatem, quia medi- 
cinalis est, et sola caritas morbi spiritualis, id est peccati, medicina 
est. Caritas enim sola purgat nos et liberat ab infirmitate mortis et facit 
vivere. Unde in catholica prima Io. iii, ‘Scimus quoniam translati sumus 
a morte ad vitam quoniam diligimus fratres’.? Radix etiam lilii significat 
caritatem quia duplex est. Quedam enim est principalis que est ad 
modum cepe et sub quodam tegimine conclusa servatur munda. Alia 
secundaria, que est quasi villositas quedam per quam lilium adheret terre et 
suggit a terra nutrimentum humoris. Prima est caritas dei, id est qua 
diligitur deus, ii# ¢ est caritas qua diligitur proximus, et ideo dicitur herere 


1 Eccl! 1. 1, 8. 2 Gen. iii. 19. $I Joh. ii. 16. 

4 Matt. vii. 4. 5 Ibid. xv. 14. 

® Cf. Ps.-Bernardi, Vitis mystica, or De passione Domini, capp. xviii-xxxii (Pat. Lat. 
tom. 184, cols. 672-707). 

71 Joh. iii. 14. 

2 MS. laicale. > MS. divino. 

¢ Sic. MS., perhaps in error for ‘ trabem ’. 4 MS. ‘ut’. 
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terre et inde suggere nutrimentum: ex caritate proximi unitur et firmatur 
caritas dei. Unde Eccl"® vii, ‘ Ne desis plorantibus in consolatione et cum 
lugentibus ambula, non pigeat te visitare infirmum, ex hiis enim (in dilec- 
tione) * firmaberis ’,! quasi dicens, ex operibus caritatis proximi nutritur 
et crescit caritas dei. Radix autem lilii habet quasdam gladulas per sex- 
ternarios distinctos,’ ita quod singulis ternariis in radice producitur unum 
folium in flore, et ideo tantum sunt vi folia que sunt opera iustorum et 
universa perfecta. Senarius enim numerus perfectus est. Opera dico 
exteriora a radice caritatis prodeuntia. Sex autem ternarii sunt xviii et 
tot sunt proprietates sive laudes caritatis ab apostolo asignatas,° prima 
Cor. xiii.2 Prima laus est quod nichil prodest sine caritate, unde dicit, 
‘si distribuero omnes facultates meas’, &c. Item ‘Si habuero omnem 
scientiam’, &c., ‘Si tradidero corpus meum ita ut ardeam’, &c. Ecce 
quod pietas, nec scientia, nec penitentia aliquid prodest, si non caritate. 
Ultima laus est, quod maior est omnibus, unde dicit ‘maior horum est 
caritas’. Inter ista duo extrema xvi numerantur ut cum dicitur ‘ caritas 
patiens est, benigna est’, &c. Radix lilii mollis est et cedit pellenti, et 
caritas cedit, et ideo dicitur ‘ caritas patiens est’, &c. Item radix lenis et 
suavis, et caritas benigna est. Item, radix sedat 4 tumorem et caritas 
bonorum sedat® inflationem superbie et ideo non inflatur. Item, radix 
valet contra adustionem et caritas contra cuiuscumque concupiscentie ar- 
dorem ; nam valet contra ardorem cupiditatis et ideo dicitur ‘ caritas non 
querit que sua sunt’, invidie et ideo dicitur ‘ caritas non emulatur ’, ire et 
ideo dicitur ‘ caritas non irritatur’, et sic de aliis sicut patere potest in- 
tuenti, et ideo merito per radicem lilii significatur caritas in qua radicantur 
omnes iusti. 

Flos vero lilii quia delectat visum decore et olfactum suavissimo odore, 
significat exteriorem gratiam/’ et amabilem conversationem et bonam 
opinionem ; perfectis enim, quales debent esse clerici, quia ad sortem 
dei electi, non sufficit bona conscientia que habetur per caritatem sed 


f.88rb oportet quod alios attrahant / ad bene faciendum per sanctam conver- 





sationem et bonum % exemplum, et hoc maxime convenit prelatis. Nam 
de prelato dicitur I1* ad Timotheum iii, ‘ oportet autem et illum habere 
testimonium bonum ab hiis qui foris sunt ’,? et in eodem quarto ‘ exemplum 
esto fidelium in verbo et in conversatione’.4 Hec autem conversatio in- 
telligitur in bonis operibus visibilibus et manifestis, ut in vestibus et in 
comestionibus et in corporalibus gestibus, ut habitus sit non notabilis, 
risus moderatus, incessus humilis et maturus. Hoc enim demonstrat 
qualis sit homo interior. Unde Eccl"* xix, ‘ amictus corporis et risus 
dentium et ingressus hominis annuntiant de eo’.5 Si autem in illis fuerint 
manifesta opera luxurie, gule, cupiditatis et vanitatis mundane, non fit 
exemplum fidelium, sed fit liber et exemplar luxuriosorum,’ cupidorum 
et pomposorum, et qui tales sunt quantum in eis est ruina et laqueus 
sunt fidelium.? Unde Osee v, ‘ Audite hoc, sacerdotes, quia est vobis 


1 Eccl! vii. 38, 39. 21 Cor. xiii. 31 Tim. iii. 7. 

4 Ibid. iv. 12. 5 Eccl! xix. 27. 

* Not in MS. > Sic MS. ¢ Sic MS. 

4 MS. cedat. ¢MS. cacedat, possibly for caritas cedat. 

MS. gratum. 9 MS. bonorum. * MS. luxuriorum. 


‘MS. et qui tales sunt ruina et laqueus quantum in eis ruina et laqueus sunt 
fidelium. 
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judicium quoniam laqueus facti estis speculationis’,t id est ecclesie. 
Ecce magna ingratitudo, quia eo ipso quo deberent subditos sustentare et 
salvare deprimunt et dampnant, scilicet oblationibus et decimis quas ab 
eis recipiunt. Unde Osee iiii, ‘ Peccata populi mei comedunt’? et obla- 
tiones et decimas pro peccatis oblatas. Sequitur et ‘ ad iniquitatem sub- 
levant animas eorum’, nec mirum, cum subditi videant prelatos de patri- 
monio crucifixi et bona pauperum in illicitis et superfluis expendere, si ipsi 
de patrimonio suo et divitiis magno labore adquisitis expendant superflue, 
et ita patet quod quantum in eis est sunt laqueus aliorum et ruina. Unde 
Iob i° ‘filiis et filiabus tuis vescentibus et bibentibus vinum in domo 
fratris sui primogeniti’,? etc. Frater primogenitus est prelatus, sicut exponit 
beatus Gregorius, unde dicit, ‘dum in maioris fratris domo conviviantur 
pereunt quia tunc contra nos hostis vires vehementius accipit quando et 
prelatos leticie servire cognoscit. Quis enim sub discipline se constrictione 
retinebit, quando ipsi, qui ius districtionis accipiunt, sese voluptatibus 
relaxant ?’4 tales miseri. Unde per Balaam significantur ariolum et 
falsum prophetam, de quo legitur in Numeri xxii.> Balaam interpretatur 
vanus propheta, sive precipitans eos, et tales per malum exemplum pre- 
cipitant subditos. Balaam super asinam sedebat, et isti super populum 
simplicem, eis dominantes. Tales Balaamite vani sunt, quia, sicut habetur 
in libro Sapientie xiii, ‘ Vani sunt omnes in quibus non subest scientia dei ’.® 
Tam enim vane et detestabiliter vivunt iam quidam clerici et prelati quod 
laici redarguunt eos, dicentes: ‘clerici mira faciunt’. Unde de eodem 
Balaam dicit Petrus in catholica I, ii., ‘ correptionem * vesanie sue habuit 
subjugale mutum, prophete proibens insipientiam’.? Sed cum subditi 
eos redarguunt, eos magis affligunt. Unde offensus Balaam calcaribus 
urget asellam. Contra tales stat angelus magni concilii, scilicet deus, 
extracto gladio comminationis et vindicte ad percutiendum eos, nisi re- 
sipiscant, et revera nisi subditi et simplices populi a via prelatorum diver- 
terent et melius eis facerent, dominus eos confunderet. Unde dicitur ab 
angelo, ‘ nisi asina declinasset, dans locum resistenti, occidissem te ’,® et 
utinam quod aliquis cum Balaam diceret ‘ peccavi, nesciens quod tu esses 
contra me, et nunc, si displicet tibi, revertar’.® Nolite ergo esse Balamite, 
sed ad exemplum beati Martini quasi lilium florete.® Unde Eccl xxxix, 
* Florete flores sicut lilium ’.!° 

Item, ad radicem lilii exit stipes sursum erectus ad modum columpne, 
in cuius sumitate est ipse flos. Hane autem proprietatem habuit beatus 
Martinus qui non solum in anima per devotam meditationem, sed etiam in 
corpore fuit sursum elevatus. Habuit enim oculos fere semper ad celum 
erectos, ita quod mundo videbatur quasi furiosus, sicut legitur,!! sed non 
erubuit stultus ° videri mundo ut sapiens fieret deo, secundum consilium 
apostoli. Fuit etiam columpna in templo dei sustentans illud, et quasi in 
capite elus, ut omnibus pateret, positus erat flos lilii sue sancte conversa- 
tionis. Tales etiam sunt omnes prelati quos dominus ponit in templo suo, 


1 Osee v. 1. 2 Tbid. iv. 8. 3 Tob i. 18. 

4 Greg. Moralia, Lib. ii, Cap. xvi. 5 Num. xxii. 5. 
6 Sap. xiii. 1. 7 II Pet. ii. 16. § Num. xxii. 33. 
® Ibid. 34. 10 Eccl! xxxix. 19. 


11 Not in Vita S. Martini, by Sulpicius Severus (ed. Halm, 1866). 
22 T Cor. iii. 18. 


* MS. correptorem. > MS. florere. ¢ MS. strictus. 
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id est in ecclesia. Unde, III Regum vii, fecit Salomon columpnas in 
templo domini,! et primo dicitur ‘ ibi et super capita columpnarum opus 
in modum lilii posuit’.2 Quod autem ibi dicitur columpna, vocat dominus 
per Ys. xxii palum sive paxillum, dicens, ‘ figam paxillum in loco fideli et 
suspendam ab eo vasorum diversa genera ’.3 Hoc dicit propter diversitatem 
generum hominum quos habet sustentare prelatus, nam pauperes et divites, 


f. 88va debiles et / fortes, iuvenes et senes, et hic apertius dicitur in Judith viii. 





‘ vos estis presbiteri in populo dei, ex vobis pendet anima eorum’.* Sed, 
O deus meus, ubi invenitur tam longa corda qua pendeant parochiani 
existentes in finibus Anglie ? ex prelatis suis morantibus Oxonie? Deus 
scit, nescio, sed bene scimus, si cadat columpna vel paxillus, omnia vasa 
que pendent ab eo cadent et confringentur. Qua re cadente vel errante, 
cadent multi de necessitate. Unde Ys. xxii ‘ Auferetur paxillus et peribit 
quod perpenderat ab eo’. Et ideo, fratres, sursum erigamini, sicut 
cotidie monet ecclesia, cantans ‘ sursum corda’. Sed heu valde timendum 
est, ne multi mentiantur, respondentes, ‘ Habemus ad dominum ’, sed magis 
ad superiores dignitates, vel ad statum magisterii, et tales levat deus multo- 
ciens ut lapsu grandiore ruant. Unde legitur in Matheo iiii quod diabolus 
levavit dominum super pinaculum templi,® per quod significatur status 
magisteril, in quo multos statuit diabolus, omnes, scilicet, illos qui ideo 
fieri vel dici cupiunt magistri, ut temporaliter honorentur vel promoveantur. 
Vocari enim magister non est malum sed velle vocari summe superbie 
est, et talibus dicitur in Mattheo xxiii ‘ Nolite vocari rabi’.? Sic autem 
sursum levato dicit diabolus ‘ mitte te deorsum ’, nam illi[s] qui docendi 
habent officium semper suggerit ut ad hoc doceant, legant, disputent, ut in 
hiis que deorsum sunt honorentur vel promoveantur, et quam cito con- 
sentiunt, lapsu gravi cadunt et confringuntur. Unde sicut conca maris 
elevatur a quadam ave, sicut narrat philosophus, ut post cadat super 
silicem et ibi frangatur, sic diabolus elevat multos ut collum eorum frangat. 
Collum est bona vita coniungens animum, qui est caput, cum corpore. 
Item lilium recurva habet folia, que providisset natura quod si folia 
directe sursum erigent venti impetum non sustinerent. Hec autem re- 
curvatio significat humilitatem beati Martini ad literam. Humilis fuit 
quod recurvans se garcionem suum discalciavit, cum tamen esset miles. 
Ad exemplum ergo beati Martini deberet quilibet sancta opera facere @ et 
recurvare se ad suam fragilitatem, ne bona opera sua per ventum superbie 
exsufflantur. Ex recurvatione enim rationis in suam fragilitatem et ex 
consideratione sue miserie fit homo humilis et fortior contra diabolum, 
sicut patet quod /egitur de lucta Anthei et Herculis.§ Antheus sponte 
cecidit in terram et resurgens fortior apparebat, quod sentiens Hercules 
expansum eum inter brachia tenuit donec expirasset. Hec est lucta 
hominis ad diabolum. Unde recurvans se ad terram corporis sui, cognoscens 
fragilitatem suam, resurgit fortior, et hoc videns diabolus facit eum oblivisci 
fragilitatis sue quantum potest, semper levans eum super terram, id est 
super se ipsum per superbiam, et sic cadit mortuus. Unde lob xxiiii, 


1TII Reg. vii. 41. 2 Thid. 22. 3 Js. xxii. 23, 24. 
4 Judith viii. 21. 5 Ts. xxii. 25. 6 Matt. iv. 5. 
7 Ibid. xxiii. 5. 


§ Lucan, Pharsalia, iv. 590-653 ; cf. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances, p. 170, n. 43. 
@ MS. ‘ faciens ’. > MS. ‘et’. 
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‘ elevati sunt ad modicum et non subsistent ’,1 et hoc est quod dicit psal- 
mista, ‘ Deiecisti eos dum elevarent’.2. Unde sic est de talibus sicut est de 
bullis de pluvia provenientibus, sicut dicit Gregorius: Spumose aquarum 
bulle inchoantibus pluviis excitate ab intimis certatim prodeunt, sed eo 
celerius dirupte pereunt, quo inflate altius extenduntur, cumque crescunt 
ut appareant, crescendo peragunt ne subsistant.® 

Ad exemplum beati Martini simus* quod lilium, radicem habentes 
medicinalem per caritatem, sursum erecti per devotam meditationem, 
exterius florentes per sanctam conversationem, ad fragilitatem nostram 
recurvi per humilitatem ; simus, etiam, in transitu aque, ne lilia nostra 
arescant, nutrituri per condignam penitentie tribulationem, ut sic mere- 
amur pervenire ad gloriam eternam, quod nobis prestare, etcetera.* 


Sermo de Sancto Iohanne evangelista® (rubric). (In margin) Sermo Jord’ f. 90 va 


fratris predicatoris. 


* Exaltabit illum apud proximos suos.’ Sed antecedit, ‘ cibabit illum 
dominus pane vite et intellectus’.6 Scriptura sive sermo domini panis 
est quo nutritur et roboratur spiritualis vita, scilicet vita gratie, et sicut 
oportet quod corpus habeat sua sustentamenta a terra, ita anima, cum 
sit celestis nature, oportet quod habeat panem de illa patria. Unde 
dominus ‘ego sum panis et cibus, et sermo dei vivus est’,’ etc., et sicut 
corpus non potest vivere ex hiis que sunt celestia, nec anima per ea 
que sunt terrestria. Sed beatus Iohannes multum refectus fuit isto pane. 
Sed si pauper iret ubi distribueretur et reciperet panem ut reficeretur illo 
et cum portasset domi tunc oblivisceretur, in vanum laborasset. Sim- 
iliter et multi faciunt. Unde ‘ aruit cor meum quia oblitus sum comedere 
panem meum ’,§ et sicut aresceret corpus si oblivisceretur comedere panem, 
similiter et anima. Panem comedit qui ea que audivit sibi incorporat. 
Sed multi in tantum habent vestes scissas, id est virtutes dispersas, quod 
cum putant accipere panem, cadit in terram. Rogemus igitur per merita 
beati Iohannis ut per gratiam dei detur nobis refici pane angelico, etc. 

‘Exaltabit’, etc. Notandum quod in epistola hodierna ® notantur iili 
bona que sunt in timente deum, scilicet exercitatio, refectatio, confirmatio, 
exaltatio. De primo ‘Qui timet deum’” etc. Salomon. Qui timet 
deum nichil negligit, scilicet in cavendis malis, et in faciendis bonis, 
et quod Salomon conjunctim dicit, in epistola distincte dicitur, et 
circa hoc debet homo exercitari, quia non de facili venit homo in habi- 
tum nisi per exercitationem. ‘ Qui timet deum faciet bona’ ™ Hec est 
prima pars. Alia pars est ut caveat a malis, ‘ qui continens est’,!* etc., 
et utrum facit timor domini. Unde timor domini expellit peccatum. 
Sed multi faciunt primam partem, scilicet bona opera, et non aliam partem, 
scilicet continencie et econtrario. Et ille diceretur esse castus homo 
apud modernos, sed non diceretur aliquis bene indutus qui haberet femoralia 
plicita tantum ; similiter ille qui non haberet nisi castitatem. Apostolus, 


1 Tob xxiv. 24. 2 Ps. lxxii. 18. 3 Passage not found. 

4 Some sermons end, ‘ Quod nobis prestet dominus noster Iesus Christus ’. 

5 27 December. 6 Eccles! xv. 4 and 3. 7 Toh. vi. 35, 41, 48, 51, 56. 
© Ps: et: &, ® Eccles! xv. 1-6. 10 Tbid. 1. 

11 [bid. 12 Tbid. 


° MS. ‘ scimus’. 
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‘Induite vos caritate, / modestia, humilitate’,) etc., ut enumerat ibi. 
Aliquando est iuvenis ardens in amore puelle et est continens * pro eius 
amore quia credit ipsam accipere in uxorem, et propter hoc subdit ‘ et 
qui continens est iusticie’.? Regalis enim est puella, et in fine appre- 
hendit eam, sed quando homo habet pulchram mulierem, bene pacatus 
est quantum ad hoc, sed si sit infecunda dolet. Unde dicit ‘ obviabit illi 
quasi mater honorata’.? Salomon: ‘pater honoratur in filiis’,4 ita 
mater cum multas habet proles. Multi sunt continentes pro pecunia, ut 
avari. 

Sed post exercitationem iustum est ut subsequatur refectatio, unde 
subdit ‘ cibabit illum’5 ete. Unde Bernardus super illum locum ‘ qui 
non laborat non manducet ’,® ete.: preposterus est ordo ante laborem 
sumere cibum et ante premium exigere meritum. Idem hec est vera 
sapientia declinare a malo, et hec est maxima lucra, quod patet; ex 
paucitate enim facientium potest constare difficultas fiendorum. Panis 
iste bonus est qui non solum nutrit sed acuit intellectum. Sed cibum 
non est sine potu, unde subdit ‘ et aqua sapientie salutaris ’,” etc., et non 
dicit secularis, que stulticia est aput deum. Sed heu multi sitiunt hanc 
aquam, scilicet scientiam secularem. Item, non dicit sapientie carnis, 
illa enim mors est. Qui enim biberit venenum, non est mirum si moriatur, 
sed certissime si aliquis® de scientia seculari curreret. Hic multi irent 
propter aquam illius et libenter (h)aurirent de illo. Sed dilectio dei 
honorabilis est sapientia, unde ‘ omnes sitientes venite ad aquas’.® Nulla 
anima est in salutem, nisi supserit ex hac aqua. De primo, ‘ Qui biberit 
ex hac aqua’, id est scientia seculari, ‘sitiet iterum’.? De secundo, 
‘ Qui biberit ex hac aqua quam ego do, fiet de eo fons salientis, id est salire 
facientis, in vitam ¢ eternam’.1° Item, nunc dicunt homines, ‘ Certe ego pro 
magno bono habuero quod volueris venire ad me et bibere mecum’. Certe 
similiter et dominus. Dicit enim anime: ‘da mihi potum’.” O si sciretis 
dilectionem dei, qui dicit ‘ sitio’.12 Bernardus. ‘ Domine, non doles tuam 
crucem sed sitis nostram salutem.’ 1% Dives enim bibit de aquis mundi et 
iterum sitit, sed aqua domini vere est aqua salutaris.. Qui enim bibit ex 
illa aqua non amplius sitiet, aqua enim domini salientis, etc. Unde dicunt 
homines ‘ iste potus facit me salire ’, sed pauci de hac aqua bibere volunt. 

Sequitur de confirmatione, ut etiam homines refectatione corporali 
multum firmantur et numquid flectentur? Non, unde ‘et firmabitur 
illo’ etc., quia ‘ continebit eum’ sicut clavus continet edificium.4* Propria 
enim virtute cito homo flectetur, sed certe si homo ab ea flectatur cito 
confundetur, ita quod ratio tendat huc, voluntas illuc. Unde non con- 
fundetur et exaltat illum apud proximos suos,® scilicet postquam confirm- 
atus fuerit. Hec autem exaltatio in iiiiT consistit ; iii enim genera 
hominum exaltantur. Homo enim bene sapiens ex sua sapientia solet 
exaltari, sed aliquando est sapiens, tamen est ignotus, et ideo non ita ex- 


1 Col. iii. 12. 2 Eccl! xv. 1. 3 Tbid. 2. 

4 [bid. iii. 3. 5 Ibid. xv. 3. 

6 Cf. IIL Thess. iii. 10. St. Bernard does not seem to have commented on the text. 
7 Eccl! xv. 3. 8 Ts. lv. 1. 9 Toh. iv. 13. 

10 Tbid. 14. 11 Jbid. 7. 12 Tbid. xix. 28. 
13 Cf. De passione Domini cap. xiii. P.L. clxxxiv, § 445. 

14 Cf. Eccl! xv. 3 and 4. 18 Thid. 4, 


* MS. at(t)inens. > MS. sed certe simus aliquis. ¢ MS. viam. 
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altatur; et etiam ornatus vestium aliquando exaltant hominem, etsi ista 
(sic) habeat non adhuc bene, quia aliquando parum habet in archa. Unde 
divitie exaltant et si hec habeat non restat nisi de fama eius dilatetur et 
ut habeat bonam famam et tunc exaltabitur. Unde subdit ‘In medio 
ecclesie etc. et implebit eum dominus spiritu sapientie’1 Quo ad affectum 
et intellectum: et numquid erit disco-opertus? Non, ‘stola glorie 
induet’ etc. Stola dicitur atelon, quod est longum. Unde aliquis 
dum est pauper optimam habet conversationem, sed cum exaltatur non 
tenet, unde et isti faciunt aliis malas opiniones et eciam aliis detrimentum. 
Unde ita est perversum iudicium hominum quod unus magis provocat 
alios ad stultitiam quam omnes alii unum solum ad sapientiam. Certe 
bonum texere zudicitum hominnm hanc stolam,? unde boni mores et bona 
conversatio faciunt hanc stolam et hic est stola exterius. Boni mores 
sunt stamen—Bone operationes trama. Aliquando faciunt hoc interius, 
scilicet qui habent * bonum propositum, sed multociens dimittunt hec 
stamina stare et numquam texere. Sed alii faciunt telam et non stolam, 
et sicut aranea telam facit ex suis visceribus ut rapiat muscam ad sui 
nutrimentum, similiter multi exviscerant se propter unam prebendam, 
que est quasi musca, vel propter aliam rem temporalem volatilem, et non 
daret unam ulnam istius tele pro multo pretio. Sed certe hec tela non 
erit eis in vestimentum ante tribunal. Ysa: ‘tele eorum non erunt in 
vestimentum ’,3 sed precisa est sepe in medio. Unde, ‘ precisa est velud 


a texente vita mea”; dum adhuc ordirer, succidit me’. Unde cum /f.91 ra 


credunt accipere illud propter quod laboraverunt, precisa est tela in medio, 
moriuntur scilicet in medio. Eritne pauper? Non. Unde iocunditatem,® 
etc. Prima est in hac vita, sed sequentes sunt in celo. Sed multi habent 
thesaurum infra statum, aliquando etiam supra statum. Numquid 
habebit infra statum? Non. Unde ‘thesaurizabit super eum’,® et in 
psalmis ‘ Ponens in thesauris abyssos’,’? abyssus quasi sine basi. Ita 
enim profundi sunt thesauri domini quod basim non habent. Tocunditatem 
et exultationem etc. Respondent aliis duobus in evangelio ‘ Plorabitis 
et flebitis ’.8 Sed eritne occultus dilectus dei? Non. Habebitne momen- 
taneum ut multi habent ? Non, sed eternum. Quid valet habere nomen 
tantum in terra, cum dicetur ‘deleantur de libro viventium’® et alibi, 
‘ vocaverunt nomina sua in terris suis’ ?1° Quidam in tantum intendunt 
nominibus suis antecedentium quod obliviscuntur nominum proximorum, 
ut in curia nomina dignitatum. Unde Ye; ‘ Recedentes a te nomina 
scripta in terra’, et in psalmis: ‘Nec memor eorum ero nominum per 
labia mea’. Et alibi ‘ vidi impium superexaltatum et elevatum et 
transivi et ecce non erat’.13 Item qui habent officia in curia imperatoris 
et dignitates, scribuntur eorum nomina in rotulo imperatoris. Ita magnus 
imperator noster Ihesus Christus habet nomina suorum scripta. Ysa: 
‘Vidi in fronte nomina sua et nomen civitatis et in vestimenta rex regum 
et dominus dominantium ’.14 : 


1Cf. Eccl! xv. 5. ? Text seems corrupt. 3 Ts, lix. 6. 

4 Ibid. xxxviii. 12. 5 Eccl! xv. 6. 6 Ibid. 

Ps. xxxii. 7. 8 Toh. xvi. 20. ® Ps, Ixviii. 29. 
10 Ibid. xlviii. 12. 11 Terem. xvii. 13. 12 Pg, xv. 4. 

13 Ibid. xxxvi. 35 and 36. 14 Cf. Apoc. xiv. 1; xix. 16; xxii. 4. 

2 MS. hoc ut. > MS. ‘ ignea’, 
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Item, festo beati Nicholai! (rubric). (In margin:) Sermo magistri 
Jordanis. 


‘Dilectus deo et hominibus cuius memoria in benedictione est.’ * 
‘“Nonne verba mea quasi ignis et quasi malleus conterrens petras’, Je.* 
Ignis manifeste patet alta ut arbores et domos incinerat, dura ut ferrum 
et lapides mollificat et mollia ut lutum in clibano indurat. Ita, verbum 
domini altos homines qui videntur esse sublimes in conspectu sui ipsius et 
aliorum humiiat, et etiam duros homines, ut avaros, qui duri sunt ut 
metallum, mollificat, et luxuriosum qui quasi luteus est indurat, et ideo 
dicit dominus: ‘ Nonne verba mea’, etc. Petra non de facili fit mollis 
nisi malleo, Muri Jherusalem non edificabuntur nisi lapidibus vivis.4 Sed 
cum malleus lapidem exornat et superflua tollit, ita verbum domini. 
Dolet vero diabolus quando aliquis isto malleo ornatur, petat tamen 
quilibet ut edificentur muri Jherusalem. Malleus quandoque haberetur 
in ore, non bene operatur nisi quando est in manu. Habent malleum in 
ore qui solum habent verba et non opera. Oremus @ etiam igitur effica- 
ciam istius ignis et mallei etc. et dicat quilibet : ‘ Veni sancte spiritus ’. 

‘ Dilectus deo’, ete. Videt quilibet quomodo hec verba convenit beato 
Nicholao. Dicitur enim amicus dei Nicholaus. Valde etenim erat com- 
patiens et pia gestabat viscera. Fuit dei dilectus et hominibus beneficus : 
deo puritate cordis. Deus enim intuetur cor. Ipse est scrutans corda et 
tenes.> Voluit habere cor mundum, ita quod, nec aliquis pulvis iactancie 
vel inanis glorie valuit ei adherere. ‘ Beati mundo corde’:® hominibus 
pro pietate operis. Pietas est sicut radix arboris, unde quod fluunt humores 
et virores ramorum. Ipse fuit vir misericordie, oliva fuit. Psalmis,’ 
* Ego autem sicut oliva fructifera’.? Bernardus.8 Qui misericors est speret 
in misericordia. Fertilis erat multis. Ipse fuit columba olivam portans 
ad archam Noe.® Noe interpretatur requies; ei cessaverunt aque, quia 
non dabit dominus fructum adinventionum iusto.” Apostolus ‘ omnes qui 
pie volunt vivere persecutiones patientur ’.11 Non fuit corvus procrasti- 
nans.!2_ De quo Bernardus: pessima res est qui dicit ‘ cras, cras’, subito 
ostium clauditur et remansit foris cum voce corvina qui non habuit primo 
gemitum columbinum.1* Tua memoria quomodo in benedictione erit 
quoniam inmemor es tuiet dei? Hic comparatur viro consideranti vultum 
nativitatis sue in speculo et statim oblitus est qualis fuit.14 Bernardus: 
opus redemptionis a memoria numquam recedat, aliquatenus non recedit,!® 
tamen obliti sunt domini qui salvat. Ipsi sunt quorum non est memor 
amplius, etc.1® ‘ Deleantur de libro viventium.’ 1!” ‘ Eorum memoria periit 
cum sonitu.’48 Statim postquam repultus est quid amplius erit eius 
memoria ? Memoria Iozie in compositione odoris.® Iozia(s) interpretatur 
in quo est sacrificium, ex acervo fimi exit fumus et fetor, ex acervo aromati- 


16 Dec.—This sermon is annotated in the cursive thirteenth-century hand. 


2 Eccl! xlv. 1. 3 Ter. xxiii. 29. 4Cf. I Pet. ii. 5. 
5 Ter. xvii. 10. 6 Matt. v. 8. 7 Ps. li. 10. 

8 Cf. Tractatus de Passione Domini, P.L. clxxxiv, § 475 ? ® Gen. vii. 11. 
10 Ts, iii. 10. 11 TI Tim. iii. 12. 12 Cf. Gen. viii. 
13 Cf. Sermo in Vigilia Nativitatis, v. P.L. clxxxiii, § 770 ? 14 Jac. i. 23-4. 
15 Sermones in Cantica Canticorum, xi. P.L. clxxxiii, § 1295. 16 Kecl! xliv, 9. 
17 Pg, Ixviii. 29. 18 [bid. ix. 7. 19 Keel! xlix. 1. 


“MS. ore. > MS. fructus. 
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cus exit odor. Nicholaus interpretatur nitor ¢ populi, frit eaim rex quo aa 
factum : Apostolus, ‘ Bonus odor Christi sumus in omni loco’.t Quidam 
sunt odor mortis in mortem ut detractores qui sunt ut sepulchra deal / bata ?f. 91 rb 
et auferunt odorem bone fame. Nonne turpe et vile esset si aliquis non 
sumeret de pomo nisi quid putridum esset ? Nullus integer est ex omni 
parte ; si quid corruptionis est, detractor illud sumit in aliqua parte, sed 
maledicabitur ° in confectione fetoris. Odor longe sentitur, gustus prope. 
Qui est bone fame et opinionis in omni ore quasi mel indulcorabitur.$ 
Memoria Iozie etc. Beatus igitur cuius memoria in benedictione erit.* 
Sed plures sunt qui magis querunt esse dilecti hominibus quam deo. In 
omnibus modis laborant ut amentur ab hominibus vel ab aliquo divite 
et statim mutant mores et dant munuscula et omnia amoris impedimenta 
auferunt, et hoc displicet deo quod non ita faciunt sibi. Quare igitur non 
mutant mores cum amentur a deo? Quibus dicit® dominus per Ysa: 
‘ Auferte mala ab oculis meis ’,® et Salomon: ‘Si tibi sit servus sensatus 
sit tibi dilectus quasi anima tua. Non defraudes eum libertate.’® ‘ Euge, 
serve bone et fidelis’, ete. ‘Supra multa te constituam’,’ etc., super 
omnia bona constituit. Salomon: ‘ Donum hominis dilatat viam? eius et 
ante principem facit magnum spacium’.® ‘ Beatius est igitur dare quam 
accipere. ® Rustici etiam quando portant munera, dilatatur eorum via 
cuius[cun]que sit curia, et quanto melior est dilatatio ad curiam celi! Sed 
obicitur : ‘ Vos religiosi nichil datis et multa accipitis, quid dilatabit vobis 
viam ? Cum igitur beatior est qui plura dat, nos possumus melius deo 
servire in seculo quam in religione.’ Respondeo: Quicquid potui habere 
in seculo, dedi deo. Qui igitur portat omnia que habuit deo, nonne multa 
dat ? Tamen dare ‘ cor contritum et humilitatum et deus non despicit ’.1° 
Propheta Ie: ‘ Quid est quod dilectus meus facit multa scelera in domo 
mea?’ 11 et alibi: ‘Sicut mulier contempsit amatorem suum, sic me 
domus Isrelis ’.12_ ‘ Retribuebant mihi mala pro bonis et odium pro dilec- 
tone ’,!5 et iterum ; ‘ filios nutrivi et exaltavi, ipsi autem spreverunt me ’.14 
Qualis est miles qui clipeum domini sui proicit in lutum? Sermo domini 
clipeus ignitus est.15 Qui terrena diligunt proiciunt clipeum domini in 
lutum. Sermo domini multos defendit et custodit et inimicos urit. ‘ Si 
quis diligit me, sermones meos servabit’;1° et alibi: ‘Si dilexeritis me, 
mandata mea servate’.1?_ ‘In psalterio decem cordarum psallite illi’,1* id est 
in decalogo, et si non servient quomodo sonent corde? Eccl¥s ‘ Neminem 
diligit deus nisi cum sapientia inhabitat ’.1® Bona uxor est sapientia, de qua 
dicit dominus: ‘ Dixi sapientie, soror mea es et prudentiam voca amicam 
meam’.2° ‘ Beatus qui in sapientia morabitur et in iusticia meditabitur.’ 74 
Hec non est ‘ sapientia mundi que est stultitia, apud dominum’.2? Invite 
debemus sapere quia nauseum facit. Salomon, ‘ Gloria eorum in confusione 
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1 II Cor. ii. 15. 
4 Ibid. xlv. 1. 

7 Matt. xxv. 21. 
10 Pg, 1. 19. 

13 Pg, cviii. 5. 
16 Toh. xiv. 23. 
19 Sap. vii. 28. 
22 T Cor. iii. 19. 
2 MS. nutor. 
4MS. vitam. 
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20 Prov. vii. 4. 
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qui‘ terrena sapiunt’.4’ Apostolus: ‘si consurrexistis cum Christo, que 
sursum sunt'sapite, non que super terram’.? Salomon: ‘ Ubi humilitas, 
ibi sapientia ’,* igitur ubi sublimitas ibi stulticia. ‘Ego diligentes me 
diligo ’, dicit dominus.* Forte si interrogaret aliquis quantum diligis deum, 
utrum tantum quantum capam tuam, ‘ non ’, diceres, ‘ sed plus me ipso’. 
Videtur quod non, quia si capa esset venalis et valeret ITII°r solidos et 
aliquis offerret IIII°r denarios, propter multum dedignareris ei respondere, 
quia diceres, ‘non est commutatio’; si offerret unum, multum magis 
dedignareris et nullo modo dares. Sed deus inestimabilis pretii est, quia 
omne quod est non potest ei comparari. Probatio: si diligis deum quan- 
tum capam, diabolus venit cum lecatrice dicens, ‘ Vende mihi deum tuum, 
accipe delectationem istam’. ‘ Ego diligentes me diligo’ Amor trans- 
mutat hominem. Unde Hugo, ‘ Ea vis amoris est, ut tale necesse est esse 
quale est illud quod diligis’.5 Item, qui dat uni panem integrum et alii 
micam, signum est quod plus diligit unum alio, sed plus datur historionibus 
et adulatoribus quam vere pauperibus. Item, quantum de amore dedisti 
seculo et studio seculari et parentibus et vix unam micam de amore tuo 
dedisti deo, manifestum est quod homo sequitur illud quod amat. Salomon, 
‘Quecunque sub sole sunt, vanitates sunt’.6 Ieremias, ‘ Elongaverunt 
a me et abierunt post vanitatem et abiecerunt me et/vani facti sunt’ ; 7 
et Augustinus, ‘ paleam sequitur, palea efficeris, cave ignem’.? Si aliquis 
vere amat aliquem, numquam diligit inimicum eius, sed vere contrariatur 
deo pro quo passus,* etc. Salomon, ‘ qui amicus est huius mundi, inimicus 
dei constituetur ’ ; ® et Psalmus, ‘ dilexerunt eum in ore suo et lingua, etc., 
cor autem eorum non erat rectum cum eo’. Utique destrueres inimicum, 
scilicet mundum, si diligeres deum. Legitur quod filii Isrelis destruxerunt 
Ierico postquam septies circumierunt eam.!! JIerico interpretatur luna, 
et significat mundum. Qui vero perfecte consideraret vii, que sunt in 
mundo, penitus eum subpeditaret, scilicet eius brevitatem, mutabilitatem, 
infidelitatem, dolositatem, malignitatem, adversitatem, destructionem. 

Consideratio brevitatis est una circumspectio quam brevis est. Multi 
putant hic diu manere, sed dicit Iohannes in Apocalypsi, ‘ Gaudium 
ypocrite ad instar puncti’.!2 Ypocrisis dicitur ab ypos quod est sub et crisis 
quod est aurum. Nonne miser esset qui sitiret per vii annos et non daretur 
ei in fine, nisi una gutta? Sitis desiderium est. Plures laborant per vii 
annos pro aliquo domino et forte numquam accipient. Iterum, stultus 
esset qui portaret vas magnum absinthii pro una gutta vini. Unde vigilie 
multe, breve gaudium. Bernardus: 1° Quid est vita hominis nisi vapor 
ad modicum parens ? 

Eadem brevitas habet mutabilitatem. Ierico interpretatur luna, quia 
vita huius mundi modo splendet et iam obscurabitur. Lunatici incremento 
lune demant et alienantur a sensu, ita mundialis homo respexit vanitates 
et insanias falsas. 

Tertio est considerare infidelitatem et hoc in comisso et in promisso. 


1 Phil. iii. 19. 2 Col. iii. 1, 2. 3 Prov. xi. 2. 

4 Ibid. viii. 17. 

5 Hugo de S. Victore: Soliloquium de Arrha Animae, P.L. clxxvi, § 954. 

© Eccl! i, 14; ii. 17. 7 Ter. ii. 5. 8 Passage not found. 
Jac. iv. 4. 10 Ps, Ixxvii. 36-7. 11 Cf, Iosue vi. 


12 Tob xx. 5. 13 Passage not found. 
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Unde illud Aggei de primo: ‘ Ponite corda vestra super vias vestras. 
Seminasti multum et intulisti parum. Comedistis et non estis saturati. 
Bibistis et non estis inebriati, operuistis vos et non estis calefacti, et qui 
mercedes congregavit misit in saccum pertusum.’! Mundus saccus per- 
tusus est qui multa obsequia sibi deposita vastavit. Qui igitur in eo mer- 
cedes congregat, ponit in saccum pertusum, et ideo dicit Apostolus, 
‘ Potens est depositum meum servare ’ ? nisi debitor et creditor simul sunt. 
Spiritus malignus loquitur ex parte mundi promittens plura, ‘ eris talis et 
talis’’, sed est sicut aliquis promitteret alii prandium et honorem et cum 
veniret ibi auferret capam et omnia vestimenta et nudum et afflictum eum 
expelleret. Hec est promissio nequissima et ideo dicit Apostolus, ‘ Nolite 
conformari huic seculo ’.? 

Quarto est dolositatem considerare. Dolus pretendit aliquam speciem 
boni, sicut piscator habet ferrum sub cibo et auceps habit bitumen quo 
capit aves et canit et habet aliam avem. Ita diabolus miser putat decipere 
spiritus mundi et capitur lecatrix quasi avis titillans lecatores ad bitumen 
diaboli. Salomon: ‘Sicut capiuntur aves laqueo, pisces hamo, ita ho- 
mines in tempore malo’: et in psalterio: ‘ ferrum pertransivit animam 
eius ’.5 

Quinto considerare malignitatem. Apostolus: ‘In novissimis diebus 
astabit periculosum ’,® et alibi, ‘Totus mundus in maligno positus est ’.’ 
Videas igitur si aliqua pars sit extra malignitatem, id est malum ignem. 
Naum, ‘ Nineve, id est mundus, omnes qui vident te resilient a te’,8 sed 
pauci resiliunt, ergo pauci vident ; et iterum: ‘ Vastata est Nineve’. 

Sexto adversitatem considerare. Adversatur enim omnibus. Nonne 
diceres eum adversari tibi qui minueret prebendas et facultates tuas ? 
sed mundus aufert vitam eternam. Iudas est mundus. ‘ Quemcumque 
osculatus fuero ’,® etc. Blanditur et adulatur et ideo creditur ei, sed dicit 
Apostolus, ‘ Scitote quod voluit quando non potuit nec invenit penitentie 
locum, quem cum lacrimis quesivit ’.1° Consideret immutabilitatem dei et 
quot mundus traxit ab eo quos emit sanguine suo, qui sibi non pepercit, 
in passione redimendo, oravit pro persecutoribus," etc. 


1 Haggai v. 6. 2 {I Tim. i. 12, 3 Rom. xii. 2. 

4 Eccl! ix. 12. 5 Ps. civ. 18. 6 II Tim. iii. 1. 
7I Joh. v. 19. 8 Nahum iii. 7. ® Matt. xxvi. 48. 
10 Heb. xii. 17. 11 Lu. xxiii. 34. 
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Thomas Gascoigne 


II 


EFORE Gascoigne’s theological standpoint can be appreciated, 

some account of the authorities upon whom he relied must be 
given. For his importance lies less in his originality as a thinker 
than in the significance of the authorities he quotes in condemna- 
tion of the church, which to him was thereby self-condemned. 
Gascoigne owed many of his ideas to Robert Grossetete, bishop 
of Lincoln and patron of the friars in Oxford, and this would 
suggest that Oxford was already beginning that return to the 
traditions of the pre-schism church which was to prompt alike 
the humanist and the protestant reformation. Discrimination be- 
tween the copy of Grossetete’s commentary on the Psalms ‘ manu 
sua ’ and the copy ‘non manu sua ’ betray at once the bibliophile 
and the hero-worshipper.t He comments on Grossetete’s use of 
universal symbols ? and himself imitated them in MS. Bodl. 160 
fo. 107r. Gascoigne stressed the importance of the scripture 
text, and in this also he but echoed Grossetete. Grossetete was 
a student of Hebrew. Gascoigne owned a Hebrew psalter.2 He 
noted that it had to be read ‘modo retrogrado ’,4 but beyond 
that and his notice of a copy of Trivet’s commentary on the 
Psalms, translated from the Hebrew with a parallel Hebrew text, 
there is no sign that he mastered the language. In addition to his 
study of Grossetete’s commentaries, Gascoigne read the ‘ De Cura 
Pastorali’® and ‘De Luxuria ’,* also in the Franciscan library. 
More important, in view of Gascoigne’s denunciation of impro- 
priations, is his interest in the ‘ Epistola Responsiva ’ which made 
a great impression on him.’? There was a copy at Exeter College,® 
one at Syon® and a complete collection of the Letters at the 
Franciscan library. Grossetete, like Colet in the fifteenth 


1 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 177. 2 MS. Bodl. exevi. fo. 107d. 

3 MS. Auctar D. iv. 5, and MS. Bod]. Or. 621, notes range from 1432 to 1455. 

4MS. Bodl. Or. in fronte, and see the note on Trivet in MS. Auctar D. iv. 5, fo. 98d. 

5 MS. Linc. Coll. exvii. 403a. § Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 138. 

7 Cf. his annotation of MS. Bodl. ccexii. Rogers’ index is here quite misleading. 
This letter is cxxviii of Luard’s edition in Rolls Series ; see A. L. Smith, Church and 
State in the Middle Ages, p. 103. 

8 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 107. 

® Probably no. 16 of the sixteenth-century catalogue, says Miss Bateson. 
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century, sought the explanation of his faith in the Pauline Epistles. 
Gascoigne used Grossetete’s commentary on the Pauline Epistles, 
written in the margin of the Common Gloss,! and notes with 
approval that Grossetete called St. Paul ‘ Doctor divinissimus ’. 

It also seems likely that it was Grossetete who inspired 
Gascoigne to study the commentaries of St. Jerome, and so to 
develop that intensive study of him which was the unifying 
feature of Gascoigne’s work as a theologian. There is much 
evidence of this debt. He owned a Latin and Hebrew version of 
St. Jerome’s Psalter. By 1439, when his life of St. Jerome was 
transcribed by Digoun,? he had read all the available sources. 
His chief authority was the work of Johannes Andreas, in his 
Hieronymiano, of which there was a copy available at Oriel 
College. He used the letters of St. Augustine and of St. Jerome, 
their sermons and their writings. He quotes Vincencius, Orosius, 
Sulpicius, Cassiodorus, St. Martin of Tots, as well as the later 
St. Isidore, ‘ De Catholicis Scriptoribus ’. It was his pride that 
he had read all the works of St. Jerome. As he quotes from 
St. Jerome more than two thousand times from twenty-three 
different works in the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’, this seems no idle 
boast. In style, Gascoigne’s biography of St. Jerome is tedious : 
it reminds one of the words of the university testimonial letter of 
1435, ‘cedulo sudore . . . exaravit laudabiliter et complevit ’. 
But the stress which Gascoigne lays on the teaching of St. Jerome, 
and to a lesser extent on that of Grossetete, and on St. Augustine 
is vital to a just appreciation of his work. It shows that that 
study of the scripture text and the Fathers of the church which 
is Colet’s reputed innovation at Oxford had begun at least two 
generations earlier. 

There is in MS. Roy. 8, G. vi a unique example of a fifteenth- 
century lectio ordinaria, which may be a copy of one of Gascoigne’s 
theological lectures. Admittedly it might be a lecture heard 
by Gascoigne and preserved by him, but the style of the writing 
is that of the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’, and the authorities quoted 
are those which hold first place in his theological dictionary. 
The ideas are muddled, but have flashes of puritanical indignation 
in them ; the plan is a tenacious measuring of the practices of the 
fifteenth-century church with the teaching of the catholic Fathers, 
without, however, a challenge or criticism of religious inspiration ; 
ideas and plan alike are characteristic of Gascoigne as writer. 
The lecture is not more outstanding than its author, but it is 


valuable as a guide to the academic attitude of the university in 
his day. 


1 There are frequent references to this in the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus’. 
* Transcript from MS. Magdalen Coll. xciii. fos. 199r-202d and fo. 192rd. Cf. 
Notes and Queries, March 1881. 
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The scheme of the lecture is formal.1_ The author begins by 
stating his scheme. He says he will answer three problems. 
Firstly, what is indulgence ? Secondly, where are indulgences 
grounded in Holy Scripture? Thirdly, how and what kind of 
punishment does the vicar of Christ remit ? The confusion of 
terminology in the lecture makes it peculiarly difficult to sum- 
marize. The author begins by accepting an Augustinian definition, 
‘ Indulgencia est pene debite culpe remissio ’, whence he argues 
that only God can forgive sin. ‘Solus Dominus animam a culpa 
mortali et pene eterna per suam graciam liberat. ... . Deus est 
qui solus habet potestatem remittendi et delendi culpam.’ Often 
in the scripture, he says, indulgence is equated with forgiveness, 
and to win this indulgence true penitence is necessary, and without 
this, verbal forgiveness, albeit from the pope himself, is invalid 
(‘etsi vocaliter esset a papa homini concessa’). He quotes from 
St. Augustine’s sermon 102 to illustrate this point: ‘unde 
revera non video ex racione nec ex scriptura sacra nec ex alicuius 
doctoris sentencia qualiter tales absolvuntur cum manifeste 
permanent in eis que dimittere debent’.2 Instead of trying, 
like the theologians of the twelfth century, to limit and define 
‘indulgencia’’ (Bonaventura had equated ‘indulgencia’ with 
‘relaxatio’, so making it reasonable and innocuous) he accepts 
the looser current terminology and uses ‘indulgencia’ as 
synonymous with ‘forgiveness ’.* In so doing, he approaches 
perilously near heterodoxy. If ‘indulgencia’ is ‘ forgiveness ’ 
and if that is granted by God alone,* and depends on the mind 
and soul of the penitent,> the lecturer has to consider the nature 
of the papal remission. The pope can only remit the penalties of 
canon law or private penance. He can act declarative adjudging 

1MS. Roy. 8, G. vi. 189r-d; see Patrologia Latina, xxxix. Sermo I, ‘In Natali 
Domini’. 

2 MS. Roy. 8, G. vi. fo. 190. 

3 Ibid. fo. 189d: ‘ Penitemini et convertimini ut deleantur peccata vestra’ per 
ista verba manifeste ostendens quod sine istis duobus principaliter requisitis et 


necessario non confertur a Deo nec culpe deletio nec pene debite remissio nec in- 
dulgencia, quod idem est.’ 

4 Ibid. fo. 188d: ‘ Et ista tria (iniuria Deo illata, obligatio ad penam dampni, 
debitum pene realis eterne) que consecuntur peccantem mortaliter, delet et efficaciter 
remittit solus Deus; et ad ista tria non se extendit auctoritas sive clavis ecclesie 
militantis effective, nec principaliter, sed denunciative et ministerialiter’. Cf. fo. 189d: 
“Solus enim Deus remittit offensam, lavat maculam, et dissolvit obligacionem 
eternam’; and MS. Linc. Coll. cxvii. 29a: ‘ Evidet ex magnis evidenciis quod plures 
sunt pene debite in judicio Dei pro peccatis quas indulgencie concesse a papa nec 
tollunt, nec quodam modo tollere possunt’. 

5 MS. Roy. 8, G. vi. fo. 189r: ‘Culpe ergo deletio et eorum que culpam in anima 
consequuntur ad veram indulgenciam presupponuntur que non delentur nec remittuntur 
sine duobus predictis, sc. vera aversione a malo et conversione ad bonum contrarium ’. 
Cf. MS. Line. Coll. exvii. 64a: ‘ Quia gratuite et libere salvat, nec omnia opera nostra 
bona, quamvis sint a nobis fi. . . [one word, written on an erasure, partly illegible] 
debita, Deum compellere possunt nec ipsum necessitant ad salvandum nos’. 

* MS. Roy. 8, G. vi. fo. 190d: ‘ Sic ergo vere penitenti et converso, remisit apostolus 


penam impositam a positiva lege et penam arbitrarie impositam vel sentenciam ab 
homine. .. .’ 


i 
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a man to merit thus much indulgence from God, ‘ Potius se habet 
ut judicans quam ut indulgenciam conferens’. The pope can also 
act dispensive. The lecturer here accepts and defends at length 
the theory of the treasury of merits, ‘ quod patet ex pluris scripture 
locis in quibus evidet non solum acceptere merita sanctorum ad 
eorum meritum sed ad viatorum auxilium’. But he limits the 
use of papal power, as explained above, by making its efficacy 
depend on the will of God and the attitude of mind (anima) of the 
recipient. Now such being the case, it is surely no accident that 
a single phrase, ‘ nichil in purgatorio’, throws his teaching out 
of line with that of both St. Thomas and St. Bonaventura, by 
denying the extension of indulgences to purgatory.! One feels 
all the time that the lecturer is worried in his conscience, but 
confused in his ideas, because his orthodoxy compels him to 
graft fifth-century theology on to fifteenth-century papal prac- 
tices, conscious all the time of the abuses of the latter. 

Not only does Gascoigne critically examine scriptural teaching 
on penance and forgiveness, but he also quotes freely and accur- 
ately St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, and St. Gregory. 
Only once does he refer to Aquinas or Bonaventura. Like 
Grossetete before him, and the German theologians later, he was 
moving back to the authority of the scripture and the Fathers, 
and his conclusions, if considered side by side with numbers four 
and five of Luther’s theses, emphasize that what the reformers 
sought in the beginning was the restoration rather than the 
reformation of catholic doctrine. This attitude towards the 
meaning of Gascoigne’s work is further substantiated by a study 
of the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’, which is his greatest, and in parts 
his dullest, work. 

The only known manuscript is MSS. Linc. Coll. exvii and 
cxviii. Before that can be estimated, however, it is necessary to 
re-examine and explain the text at present only accessible in the 
edition by Thorold Rogers, published in 1881. This was pioneer 
work, the importance of which was quickly appreciated by scholars 
interested in the period. But a new edition is long overdue.? 
The index is faulty, so making the text difficult to handle. For 
instance, ‘Gregory, St.’ and ‘Gregory, Pope’, are separately 
indexed, when both references are plainly to the same pope, i.e. 
Gregory the Great. The index could be more easily corrected 
than the text. The transcription is faulty *; it is uncritical ; it 


1 MS. Roy. 8, G. vi. fos. 190d-191r: ‘ Papa potest optare et dispensare ex thesauro 
ecclesie indulgenciam pene temporalis hic, nichilin purgatorio . . . solus habet in terris 
de viatoribus dispensare illo modo de thesauro sanctorum penitentibus et conversis ’. 

2*This work should be printed in its entirety’; Richards and Salter, Dean’s 
Register of Oriel, p. 371. 

* Over a hundred errors of transcription, involving a serious corruption of the text 
have been noticed by the present writer. 
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is misleading. Thus, on page 127, line 18, the extract begins in 
the middle of a sentence, and, moreover, the first word is deliber- 
ately altered, probably because Rogers realized that, taken out 
of its context, the passage as it stood did not make sense. The 
words ‘ post incarnacionem Cristi ’ should be ‘ ante incarnacionem 
Cristi’, and the reference is not to Christians, but to the Jews, 
whose history had been sketched in the part of the paragraph 
which Rogers decided to omit. Passages whose meaning is clear 
in the original have been obscured by bad punctuation. Mere 
repetitions in the original have been needlessly reproduced, while 
many passages which show a fresh point of view or provide fresh 
data have without notice been omitted. The nature of the whole 
compilation has been obscured because Gascoigne’s careful 
references to his authorities have been omitted, so that a para- 
phrase of St. Jerome has been accepted as one of Gascoigne’s own 
typical pronouncements. A good illustration of this may be found 
on page 117 of Rogers’ edition. Here lines 13 to 21 are printed 
by him as if they were a résumé of Gascoigne’s own opinions. 
Actually they are extracts from four different commentaries of 
St. Jerome woven together by Gascoigne, but in each case acknow- bi 
ledged in the original as quotations. Not only does Rogers 
ignore this in his text, but he also misuses the passage in his 
introduction, p. lxxxil : 


Pea Y Sie > 








In page 117, under the head ‘ Hereticus ’, he gives the principal character- , 
istics of heresy, the chief of which is the preference of human reason to 

revelation. He makes the time-honoured charge against heretics that 

their morals are licentious, but allows they are of acute perception and 

active genius. 


The charge is much more time-honoured than Rogers supposed, 
for it is clearly St. Jerome’s, and only by adoption Gascoigne’s.! 
As a result of such treatment, the significance of the whole book 
has been misunderstood. No attention has been paid to the 
emphasis and proportion of the work, nor in the preface to the 
edition is there adequate attention paid to the biographical and ' 
historical background of which it is a product.” 

The manuscript of the work, as it survives, has a puzzling 
history and offers many interesting problems. In the preface to 
Loci e Libro Veritatum, Thorold Rogers advances three contra- 
dictory theories as to the history of the manuscript from which 
he made his extracts. First he suggests, on page vi of the preface, 
that the manuscript is the copy of Gascoigne’s papers which was 


wiped tngiahanictaiatision wikcee > 


1See below for a further instance of the misinterpretation of this passage by 
Gairdner. 

2 Some discussion of this point is made in the general estimate of Gascoigne’s work 
towards the end of this article. 
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made at Syon monastery in accordance with the injunctions of 
Gascoigne’s will. He writes : 


The scribes fulfilled their orders exactly, even copying the same passage 
twice over, after a short interval, and certainly omitting nothing, for 
many entries occur in which the same subject is treated in nearly identical 
words. The work is in short a precise transcript of the papers which 
Gascoigne had been making between 1433,! when as he tells us he com- 
menced his labours, and 1457. 


How the Syon MS. reached Lincoln College he does not consider. 
He thinks it impossible that the manuscript could have come to 
Lincoln College by Gascoigne’s gift—an assumption which is in fact 
correct, but to the proof of which Rogers’ actual argument contri- 
butes nothing. His sole point is that Gascoigne would hardly 
have been interested in such an obscure foundation as Lincoln 
was at the time of his death. As it was a college founded especially 
to controvert Wycliffite teaching, Gascoigne would, says Rogers, 
have noticed it in the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’ if it had been im- 
portant enough to interest him. But it is a mistake to argue 
from the silence of the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’. Gascoigne began 
his work, as Rogers notices, in 1434, at a time when Lincoln 
College, though obscure, was well enough known to Gascoigne for 
him to give at least thirteen manuscripts to the college during his 
lifetime.2 The obscurity of Lincoln, and Gascoigne’s consequent 
lack of interest in the college, is thus in itself no valid argument 
against the suggestion that he gave a copy of his work to the 
library. 

Rogers’ next conjecture (pp. vili-ix of his preface) is more 
original. On p. v of the preface he appears to assume that the 
manuscript was revised by the scribes : 


an estimate in the distribution of the vellum was doubtlessly made as to 
the work which each scribe had to perform. The work was subsequently 
revised, though not completely, partly for the purpose of correcting errors, 
partly for that of noting such passages as appeared to be of immediate 
interest. 


The marginal sigla appear here to be explained as the mark of 
an editor or supervisor of the process of transcription. But on 
p. ix he advances a new interpretation of the same fact when he 
suggests that Rotherham, as bishop of Lincoln, would have power 
to inspect a theological work in Oxford, that he made such an 
inspection, that the more important political passages were 
marked out by the marginal sigla, and that the manuscript was 
condemned and lodged in obscurity in Lincoln College. ‘It is 
certain that Gascoigne’s manuscript was inspected’, he says, 


1 Rectius, 1434; see Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 129, 1. 10. 2 Ante, liii. 618-19. 
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‘and that the sigla which are put against many of the political 
passages in the transcript are intended to invite attention. I can 
well imagine that the bishop argued as follows.’ But Rotherham 
did not become bishop of Lincoln till 1471, and this conjecture 
leaves thirteen years of the manuscript’s history completely 
blank. If (as Rogers supposes) the manuscript is the Syon copy, 
how did it get from Syon to Oxford in order to come within the 
range of Rotherham’s activity ? Moreover, there is no evidence 
that the manuscript was ever submitted to such an inspection. 
The sigla, as Coxe suggested, are of the same age as the manu- 
script, but this does not necessarily advance Rogers’ theory, for 
there is evidence that Gascoigne himself used such a sign. Al- 
though there is nowhere any trace of Gascoigne’s hand in 
MSS. Lincoln College cxvii and cxviii, it is an open question 
whether or not he himself added the marks to the existing manu- 
script. The sigla in MSS. Lincoln College cxvii and exviii can 
thus be accounted for without allowing for the inspection of the 
manuscript by a critical authority, and there is no justification 
for connecting Rotherham in any way with the history of the 
manuscript. . 

Finally, on page xiv of his preface Rogers denies that the 
Lincoln manuscript is the original copy of Gascoigne’s papers, 
asserting that ‘other manuscripts and probably the original of 
these volumes, were in the Cotton library (Otho) and perished 
when the house in Little Dean’s Yard was consumed’. Leaving 
aside the question whether the Lincoln manuscript is the original 
copy or not, there is no mention of any manuscript of Gascoigne’s 
work in the catalogue of the Cottonian library, and no other 
authority for Rogers’ statement has been found. The only manu- 
script Otho associated with Gascoigne is Otho A. xiv. 6, a copy of 
Ivo of Chartres, which contained also ‘ Annotata quaedam de 8. 
Brigitta et miracula eius, manu propria Thomae Gascoigne ’, and 
a note, used by Wood, about the death of Wycliffe. MS. Vitel. 
C. ix. folio 155, has extracts from the Liber made by Richard 
James. It is possible that Rogers was referring to one of these 
manuscripts when he wrote this paragraph. 

Nothing can be constructed from any of Rogers’ conjectures : 
his phraseology is so inexact that there is a danger of misinter- 
preting his theories. But it is one thing to demonstrate the 
flaws and inconsistencies of his arguments, and another to con- 
struct in their place a satisfactory explanation. There are, 
however, certain facts about the history of the manuscript which 
Rogers overlooked, and the evidence of which is, so far as it goes, 
indisputable. A summary of these, together with a more detailed 
examination of the Lincoln College manuscript, is the most that 
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can be achieved beyond mere inference. Gascoigne, as Rogers 
noticed, bequeathed his papers to Syon monastery with the in- 
structions that the original and the copy which was to be made 
on vellum should remain the property of the house. 


Opus meum scriptum manu mea propria qui dicatnr liber seu scriptum de 
veritatibus ex sacra scripture collectis et ex scriptis sanctorum et doc- 
torum, scribitur in vitulino vel in pergamino expensis ejusdem monasterii, 
et habeat predictum monasterium utrumque opus, scilicet, opus meum 
scriptum et opus per eos scribendum.* 


The work which Gascoigne bequeathed is thus described plainly 
as the ‘ opus scriptum manu mea propria’. It was not a mere file 
of papers, but was evidently arranged in its final form and ready 
for the monks to transcribe on to the more durable parchment. 
Syon library would thus have two manuscripts, Gascoigne’s 
original and their own copy made from it. On the grounds that 
the folios do not tally, and that the Syon copy was divided at F, 
not at L as in the Lincoln College manuscript, Miss Bateson has 
rejected the theory that the Lincoln College manuscript is the 
official Syon copy.? Nor is there any record of the fate either of 
Gascoigne’s original papers, or of the transcript made from them 
at Syon. 

Anthony Wood supplies more positive evidence. In Wood 
MS. E. 4, there is the note, ‘Gascoigne gave this book written 
on paper to Syon College with orders to have it transcribed on 
parchment and carefully to preserve both copies. But this 
book in parchment came tempore Jacobi Primi into Lincoln 
College ’, and in support of Wood’s statement is the fact that 
neither the Lincoln College catalogue of 1474,‘ nor a 1476 cata- 
logue of manuscripts loaned to the fellows of the college, make 
any reference to Gascoigne’s ‘ Liber de Veritatibus’.6 It may be 
concluded therefore that in the reign of James I Lincoln College 
acquired for the first time a manuscript of the ‘ Liber de Veritati- 
bus ’ which was neither the original given to Syon nor the copy 
made at Syon. 

In the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’, page 317b of the second volume, 
is a passage which has hitherto escaped notice. In it, Gascoigne 
notes that he saw Grossetete’s exposition of St. Paul to Timothy 


1 Mun. Ac. ii. 671. 

2 The Catalogue of Syon Library, sub. N58 and N59. Miss Bateson’s work was not 
printed until 1898, and so was not available when Rogers’ edition of the Loci e Libro 
Veritatum was published. 

3 Life and Times, iv. 221-2. 

4 Transcribed by Andrew Clark, MS. Top. Oxon. E 97. 

5 It should be noted, moreover, that the work is quoted by Bigod in his attack on 
impropriations before 1535, and must therefore have been easily accessible at that date ; 
Wood, Athenae, i. 101. 
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in 1455 at Oxford, and that in that year he had his own papers 
copied and bound in one volume. The scribe set to work on the 
vigil of the feast of St. Bridget, and soon afterwards showed 
Gascoigne the beginning of the book. 


Et scriptor illius scripti incepit illud opus scribere secundum scripta 
manus mea proprie, anno eodem in vigilia canonizacionis sancte matrone 
Birgitte perpetue sponse Cristi, et michi cito post ostendit incepcionem 
illius operis coram ymagine beatissimi Pauli apostoli Jesu Cristi. 


There is thus convincing evidence that Gascoigne began to super- 
intend the edition of his papers. It is doubtful, however, whether 
it is possible to identify the Lincoln College manuscript with this 
early copy made in 1455. Gascoigne states that he employed 
only one scribe, whereas in the Lincoln College manuscript there 
are five hands. The papers were to be bound in one volume, 
whereas the copy mentioned in the Lincoln College manuscript 
and the Syon catalogue is bound in two volumes. Finally, 
vol. i contains accounts of the battle of Belgrade, 1456,1 and 
Gascoigne’s commemorative sermon,” as well as of a plague which 
visited England in 1457.3 That Gascoigne himself was writing 
this passage is suggested in line 20, ‘ ut ego autor huius libri seu 
scripti de veritatibus collectis secundum formam tabule, novi 
et pro memoria futurorum hec scripsi’. The Lincoln College 
manuscript must therefore be a transcript of papers written by 
Gascoigne up to 1457: the last dated passage in the second 
volume is 17 December 1457. 

Evidence of the existence of three manuscripts of the ‘ Liber de 
Veritatibus ’, two at Syon and a transcript commenced in 1455, 
is thus available. As it is impossible positively to identify the 
Lincoln College manuscript with any one of these, the reluctant 
inference is that the Lincoln College manuscript may be a 
fourth copy of the work, and until further evidence is forth- 
coming this is the only conclusion to adopt. A suggested explana- 
tion of the origin of the fourth copy would be that in 1457-8 
(Gascoigne’s will is dated March 1458) Gascoigne, having found 
that one volume would not contain the work, set several scribes 
to work at once on a new edition, and made some corrections, 
additions, and rearrangements, marking the important passages. 

A more analytical study of structure of the manuscript itself 
tends to support this theory. There are six scribes who write in 
the manuscript. They can be labelled A, B,C, D,E,F. Of these, 
E writes only 109a-127b of the second volume of the manuscript, 
the main body of the work being in the hands of scribes B and D, 
who write as many as forty-nine pages without interruption. Scribe 
C never has an illuminated capital but writes in continuation of 


1 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 8. 2 Ibid. p. 43. 8 Ibid. p. 12. 
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Bor D. Where, as is frequently the case, a gathering is expanded 
beyond the normal eight folios, it is because C made an addition 
to a gathering already complete in itself. The work of scribe A 
is also widely scattered. He has an ?luminated capital occasion- 
ally, but never writes at length. He was writing as late as 1456, 
while B and D describe events also after 1457, i.e. after the 1455 
collection of papers. The only explanation of this curious alloca- 
tion of material seems to be that C, working soon after the other 
scribes, inserted a new set of material from a new set of papers, 
expanding the 1455 edition, or incorporating with it some of the 
papers which Gascoigne bequeathed to Syon. The manuscript is 
certainly not a straight copy either of Gascoigne’s own edition, 
or of the manuscript compiled from it at Syon. 

An examination of the complete manuscript, with careful 
reference to biographical and bibliographical data, alters, without 
diminishing, the value of Gascoigne’s work. He is perhaps most 
commonly pictured as a fifteenth-century corruption of Jeremiah 
—an isolated student in a dingy cell, pouring out bitter lamenta- 
tion over the worldly successes of others, and inveighing against 
the vices of his age. In reality, he was a learned scholar and 
practised administrator, with lively personal prejudices, and 
equally absorbing hobbies. He should not be accepted, neither 
should he be rejected, as a prophet. He can point a finger, but 
the personal bias of his work must prevent its standing as in- 
fallible evidence. For Gascoigne’s denunciations of abuses are 
now interesting chiefly from an autobiographical point of view. 
He is not impartial nor is his evidence complete. For instance, 
he condemns Stafford as a bastard, but does not cite Chaundler 
as a pluralist. Chaundler, in fact, could not have spent as much 
time in his diocese as Stafford ; while the publication of Stafford’s 
Register shows Stafford, in spite of his alleged bastard origin, 
to have been a conscientious administrator. Again, Gascoigne 
bitterly condemns De La Bere’s attempt to get the deanery of 
Wells, but does not add that his rival, the candidate of the chapter, 
Nicholas Carent, was the Queen’s private secretary and a notorious 
benefice hunter. Examples like these show Gascoigne’s likes and 
dislikes rather than the weakness of the ecclesiastical system. 
Admittedly they are useful up to a point, as sign-posts. He 
denounces impropriations, non-residence, simony and plurality. 
He has shown scholars what to look for without evidence to 
support his charges. The publication of university and episcopal 
registers, research into the history of preaching in the fifteenth 
century, into monastic finances, into conditions in nunneries, and 
impropriations, all give a scientific analysis of indisputable facts 
which make Gascoigne’s work from this point of view largely 
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superfluous. The true value of the ‘Liber de Veritatibus’ is 
twofold. It is a kind of occasional book, registering Gascoigne’s 
impressions of men and books. It is also a link in the history of 
thought, helping to bridge the gap between the Oxford of Wycliff 
and that of Colet. It is a summary of the best current opinions 
of his generation with a definite reforming bias. Lacking in 
originality or constructive thought, it measures just how far zeal 
could go without imagination. 

There are misconceptions to remove. Gairdner,” for instance, 
quotes a long passage of Gascoigne as a typical denunciation of 
heresy in the fifteenth century, and suggests this as evidence of 
the extent of the trouble. It is implied that Gascoigne is writing 
a long challenge to Lollardy, almost preaching a crusade. When 
this passage is consulted in the manuscript, it is found to be 
merely a careful summary of St. Jerome’s teaching on the subject 
culled from his commentaries on the minor prophets. It is not 
personal at all, nor is it evidence of heresy at Oxford. It might 
have been included in such a book in whatever century Gascoigne 
had written. It is a routine entry. Gascoigne was more worried 
by immorality in Oxford than by heresy. There are 180 passages 
on ‘ Luxuria’, ‘ Fornicacio’, and ‘Castitas’ as against one on 
‘Heresia’’. Admittedly Pecok was Gascoigne’s béte noire, but 
Gascoigne’s interest in him was much less than has been supposed, 
while the only argument he quotes in detail from Pecok is his 
sophistical thesis that bishops were not bound to preach.’ 
Gascoigne did not understand Pecok. He treats the sermon of 
1445 as if it were the central feature of Pecok’s work, whereas 
for Pecok, the doctrine that bishops qua bishops were not bound 
to preach was but a piece of equivocation, as he later confessed. 
By the time Pecok wrote the Repressor* he had completely 
abandoned this position. Thus, too much weight should not be 
given to his indifference to Pecok, for Gascoigne’s misinterpreta- 
tion has both obscured the meaning of Pecok’s work and exag- 
gerated the bias of his own. The argument struck Gascoigne 
simply because it was a contradiction of his own convictions that 
preaching would be a panacea for all evils. It was a conviction 
that led Gascoigne perilously near heterodoxy, for his views about 
preaching have in them a strange blend of the conventional and 
the daring. He is concerned with the friars, the bishops, and the 
parish priests. Yet so earnest was his conviction of the necessity 


1The work of Miss Deansley and Dr. Owst confirms what Gascoigne says about 
the poverty of preaching in the churches, while the work of Mr. Hartridge has justified 
Gascoigne’s condemnations of the appropriation of parish revenues to monastic houses. 

2 Lollardy and the Reformation, i. 117-18. Cf. Rogers’ introduction to Loci e 
Lib. Verit. p. lxxxii, and text, p. 117. 

’ Expounded in 1445 in sermon of St. Paul’s cross, ibid. pp. 15, 39, 44. 

4 E.E.T.S. edition, p. 90. 
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of preaching that he boldly condemned the constitutions of 
Arundel which made it necessary to get a licence from the bishop 
before preaching.1 He says that the licences were worked on a 
financial and political basis, and that the king’s chaplain told 
him in 1455 that if the court could have its way there would be 
no more preaching in England.? Convinced that heresy sprang 
from ignorance, and fearing that the Bohemian schism would 
develop its counterpart in England, he maintained that the 
constitutions should be defied, for God should be obeyed more 
than man.* This is another example of a conservative adherence 
to St. Augustine so rigid as to imply revolution. 

Gascoigne’s study of St. Jerome and St. Augustine put him 
in an untenable position, because their teaching was in plain 
contradiction to the church as he knew it. He fumbled after 
reform. In some places he suggests that the pope could reform 
the church. Indulgences should be issued clearly and with 
limitations. Confession should be heard and the church should 
bind as well as loose. He suggests that as the revenues of un- 
appropriated parishes were given by papal licence, so they could 
be withdrawn from the monasteries by the same power, for the 
pope is supreme dispositer of the goods of the church. Annates 
were introduced by John XXII, and could therefore be abolished 
by the pope.> The pope should live of his own. The evils in 
the church were innovations and not inherent in the system. 
But the pope in practice did not seem capable of reform. He 
was so maddened by those around him that he cried out in 
despair, ‘ Let it be as the Devil wishes!’,” and as Gascoigne 
pertinently remarks elsewhere on the subject of indulgences, 
a man is free to go to the devil without incurring the expense 
of a papal licence. The pope, however, would be powerless even 
if he were willing: ‘if he were to pronounce and do the things 
that are of God he would either be privately poisoned or pub- 
licly assassinated ’.® 

Though he knew of the conciliar movement, Gascoigne was 
not interested in it as an instrument of reform. Abandoning 
the question of the catholic church in general, Gascoigne turns to 


1 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 120 and p. 181. 2 MS. Linc. Coll. exviii. 504b. 

5 Ibid. p. 437a, sub tit. Predicator: Consimiliter, quando reges et principes rogant 
papam et episcopos pro malis licenciis optinendis et pro promocione indignorum, 
dicerent sicut apostoli dixerunt Actuum quinto, ‘ Obedire oportet Deo magis quam 
hominibus ’. 

4 Ibid. cxvii. 4a. 

5 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 47; MS. Line. Coll. exviii. 114a, and ibid. exvii. 586. 

6 Ibid. p. 380. 

7 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 8, and MS. Linc. Coll. exvii. 48b. 

8 Ibid. pp. 109b-10b 

® Ibid. pp. 118, 189b. 
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consider the church in England. Here the king could prevent 
abuses but does not. Provisions are granted ‘ex mere motu 
regis’ and that in defiance of eighteen statutes of the land.! 
So clearly does Gascoigne see the analogy between temporal and 
papal power that he writes excitedly of ‘royal indulgences to 
homicides, and licences to debtors to live in obscurity’. But as 
he ignored the reforming councils so also does Gascoigne ignore 
both parliament and convocation as means of reform. He is an 
autocrat to the core. His admiration for Grossetete, on whose 
work many of his suggested reforms are based, leads Gascoigne 
to stress the importance of the bishops and parochial clergy, and 
to put forward a revolutionary scheme which, if adopted either 
then or at the time of the reformation, would have altered the 
course of parochial history in England. The pope should dis- 
endow the monasteries.2_ He is not, like Grossetete, pleading 
here for adequate endowments of vicarages in the technical sense, 
but for the complete extrication of parochial from monastic 
finance. It is a plan which, if carried out, would have given 
what for generations the reformation failed to give. a resident 
priesthood of educated men. 

There is much more than idle denunciation here, though 
admittedly there is little of constructive thought or practical 
politics. Gascoigne was incapable of precise definition of policy 
in his schemes, and a more damning handicap was that he lacked 
imagination. He was not born to be a great religious leader. 
He lacked personal religious experience ; he lacked decision and 
energy even in the small things of life. The contrast here 
between Gascoigne and Colet is illuminating. Colet travelled 
while his mind was impressionable: he came into contact with 
the neo-platonists of Italy. He had his thought stimulated 
by experience. He had decision. He had sympathy. While 
Gascoigne would take his stand at the lectern bent with study 
and with eyes dimmed by over-reading, Colet spoke fresh from 
that contact with new men and new books which lit up his face 
as he spoke.* In many ways, perhaps, his work is less personal 
than that of Gascoigne : anecdotes are few, reminiscences lacking, 
but his thought is always cogent and spontaneous and inspired 
with the wonder of discovery. 

The contrast in achievement between the two men is obvious. 
Yet the common standpoint should not be ignored. Gascoigne’s 
work is admittedly not original, but the more one reads the 
‘Liber de Veritatibus ’ the more does one become convinced that 


1MS. Line. Coll. exvii. 117, 299b. 

2 Gascoigne supports the proposal by the Register of Pope Gregory. Cf. MS. 
Linc. Coll. exvii. 58b, and ibid. exviii. 1l4a. 

3 Seebohm, Oxford Reformers, pp. 32, 130. 
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the fact of the material being second-hand is not nearly so im- 
portant as the fact that the selection of it is plainly deliberate. 
His position is that of a critic. He compares the church of his 
own day with that of St. Jerome. He compares the sale of in- 
dulgences with the Augustinian doctrine of penance. He com- 
pares the prelates of his time with the episcopal ideal as interpreted 
by Grossetete. He has studied Grossetete’s commentary on the 
Pauline Epistles, much of the teaching of which was pure Augus- 
tinianism. He stresses the responsibility of the individual. He 
compares the preaching of his own age with the sermons of St. 
Augustine and St. Bernard, to the lasting detriment of his con- 
temporaries. Gascoigne’s method was primarily one of historical 
inquiry. He sought to re-establish the older and purer doctrine 
of the church. There is only one syllogism in the whole of his 
book.! Considering the nature of the work, it is surprising how 
little academic theology it contains. His task is to establish 
authoritative dogma, and in the title of the book, ‘ Liber de 
Veritatibus Collectis ex Sacra Scriptura et ex Doctoribus ’, he 
expressly states his recognition of the scripture as one of his 
authorities. Throughout his work there is a historical contrast 
between the custom of the ancient church and the practice of 
the contemporary church. It was the rediscovery of the classics, 
and the discerning use of them, which marked a new era in the 
history of secular thought : * so also rediscovery of the old theology 
was the first blind move made within the catholic church towards 
self-criticism. 

The orthodox interpretation of the career of Colet, established 
by the work of Seebohm and Lupton, is that in Oxford, from an 
undefined date in the fifteenth century, the schoolmen were 
supreme, that the quaestio was the only form of discussion, the 
study of the scriptures being entirely neglected. It is asserted 
that a simple statement of doctrine was never heard. And the 
evidence in support of this tradition is plausible. The work of 
Tyndale, Erasmus, Sir Thomas More is quoted with point, and 
the eloquence of their criticism is convincing from the clarity 
and strength of the language. Tyndale writes: ‘They divide the 
scripture into four senses, literal, tropological, allegorical and 
analogical, the literal sense has become nothing at all—twenty 
doctors expound one text twenty ways, and with the anti-theme 
of half an inch some of them draw a thread nine days long’. It 


1Jt is quoted as typical of the kind of argument advanced by those who believed 
the text ‘ Crescite et multiplicamini’ should be interpreted literally ; see MS. Linc. Coll. 
exvii. 100b. 

2 Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, who founded the university library, was a patron 
of Latin humanists; Gascoigne’s colleagues, Thwaites, Grey, and Beckington, are all 
associated with a nascent literary movement in Latin style and thought. 

3 Seebohm, Ozford Reformers, p. 31. 
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is shown how that the first Lady Margaret divinity lecturer in 
1497 chose as his subject the ‘ Quodlibet ’ of Duns Scotus.!. With 
more emphasis, Lupton in his introduction to Colet’s Commentary 
on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, draws a comparison 
between Colet and John Longland, bishop of Lincoln. ‘ Where 
one quotes Plato and Plotinus ’, says Lupton, ‘ the other cites the 
Glossa Ordinaria, the Master of the Sentences, or Aquinas.’ 2 
But this is only one side of the matter. When Colet taught 
there was probably not one, but two groups of theologians ; the 
schoolmen, and what may be called the biblicans. The same 
groups were to be found in Oxford fifty years earlier,? and the 
first movement for the reform of the technique of lecturing must 
date from Flemyng, who introduced the new style. The move- 
ment in favour of a simple exposition of dogma may possibly 
have been due to the association of formal logic with the heresies 
of Wycliff and later of Pecok.t For, whereas the syllogism was 
provocative and challenging, pitting reason against authority, the 
simple commentary was affirmative: it stated the fact of dogma 
and did not query the nature of its conclusion. As soon as dogma 
is treated in this way, historical rather than philosophical inquiry 
is of primary importance. The truth established by the church 
is indeed final ; but where is that truth to be found ? Gascoigne 
was led back historically to the Fathers of the church. Without 
raising any theological problems, Gascoigne found in the Fathers 
of the church enough evidence to condemn the church of his day. 
If Tyndale’s allegations now be taken point by point, Gascoigne’s 
teaching contradicts them at every stage. Gascoigne condemned 
the division of the scripture into four senses, and, on the evidence 
of St. Jerome, he asserted repeatedly the value of the historical 
meaning of the text, and the value of the simple exposition of it. 
Gascoigne’s lecture has no anti-theme. He expressly condemns 
all elaboration of style. The chief authorities quoted by him are 
commentators on the Bible. Fortunately, his work is so large 
in bulk that it can here be treated statistically. Excluding the 
commentators, whom he quotes less freely, such as Rabanus 
Maurus, Clemens Lautoniensis, etc., the following round numbers 
show clearly the bias in his mind. He quotes St. Jerome 2200 
times, St. Augustine 550 times, St. Ambrose 35 times, St. Gregory 
44 times, Hugo of Vienna 500 times, Grossetete 550 times. In 
contrast, he quotes Duns Scotus 110 times, Aquinas 35 times, 
Bonaventura 7 times. Only fifteen places have been noted 


1The lecturer was Edmund Wylsford, 1497; see Lupton’s introduction to his 
edition of Colet’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, p. xxi. 

2 Ibid. p. xxxvi. 3 Loci e Lib. Verit. pp. 183-4. 

4Tt has already been pointed out above that Gascoigne’s only syllogism is a 
quotation from heretical argument. 
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where he quotes rather from the Gloss than directly from the 
Fathers. The vigour with which Gascoigne denounces those who 
adhere to the scholastic quaestio suggests that he was in a minority ; 
but the movement had nevertheless begun before Colet came to 
Oxford. 

A comparison of the work of Gascoigne with that of Colet 
does not then belittle Colet’s achievement, but it gives him a more 
intelligible place in the history of English thought. Seebohm! 
advances the fact of Colet’s preference for St. Jerome as evidence 
of a new tendency in his thought. Gascoigne had read all St. 
Jerome’s works, valued him above all other commentators, and 
wrote the story of his life. Again Lupton comments on the 
Augustinian element in Colet’s exposition of the Epistles of St. 
Paul. Gascoigne was steeped in Augustinian doctrines, largely 
through his knowledge of Grossetete’s commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles. The originality of Colet consisted, therefore, not in his 
return to the Fathers of the church, nor in his concentration on 
the Pauline epistles: it was in the manner rather than in the 
nature of his work that the subtle and appealing difference was 
to be found. 

In many ways, moreover, the style of Gascoigne is comparable 
in intent if not in execution to that of Colet. If Colet’s lectures on 
the Epistle to the Romans be read in their Latin original and 
compared with the lecture of Gascoigne, Colet certainly rises 
sbove Gascoigne in his command over the language ; the Latin 
is at once more elegant and more accurate. The early renaissance 
scholarship, whose influence can surely be seen in the letters of 
Gascoigne’s contemporary, Beckington, favoured a simpler style 
of expression.? Colet is direct where Gascoigne is circumlocutory ; 
indeed, the contrast in achievement between the two theologians 
is due in no small measure to a revolution in scholarship rather 
than to a revolution in thought. Gascoigne cannot express 
himself clearly when discussing a theological topic. But when he 
is roused to indignation, his style is more animated and has in it 
something of rugged vigour, well-pointed dialogue and anecdote. 
A free translation of a passage from Gascoigne,® such as Lupton 
gave to Colet, will illustrate this argument : 


Similarly in Bethel which is the house of the Lord, i.e. the church of 
Christians—men desire that they should do what they would, and sinners 
say, ‘ Whether preachers preach to us or not, and notwithstanding what 
they preach, we shall do what we have been wont to do and as it pleases 
us. Whatever pleases us is lawful.’ Such is the language of simoniacs, 


1 Seebohm, Oxford Reformers, pp. 4, 31, etc. 

2 Chaundler, in contrast, although interested in new ideas, is, to quote Dr. James, 
in his edition of Chaundler’s MSS. for the Roxburghe Club, ‘long-winded ’. 

3 MS. Linc. Coll. cxviii- 246a. 
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patrons, appropriators of churches, non-resident clergy, false doctors and 
masters conferring degrees on those, who neither by personal merit, nor 
by knowledge, nor on good recommendation, have deserved to take 
degrees, . . . Say not amongst yourselves, ‘We have a father in the 
Vicar of Christ, or a saint buried in our church, and so we do not worry 
about our sin, being certain of salvation through their merits’. God 
indeed is powerful, but not man, to make out of stones (i.e. obdurate 
sinners) sons of Abraham in true operation of virtue, and to take away 
the stony heart, and the hard. Woe, woe, for the misery of our time, 
when men say, ‘ We care not what we do, for Rome is at our beck and 
call. Through papal indulgences and with our money, we can purchase 
at Rome whatsoever we wish, and if the law be against us at Rome we can 
get power to act with impunity, i.e. without temporal punishment ’. 


Another good example is an extract from an entry, Dispensacio: 


Although the Pope can give many privileges, and grant much that is 
contrary to positive law and the written law of men, yet he cannot grant 
thus at random or indiscriminately to whom he pleases, but he must grant 
to whom he is morally bound to grant, because to give according to one’s 
private will is to act against God, in despite of spiritual well-being, to the 
erection and fostering of evil practices and to the destruction of good works. 
The Pope then should see to it that in making decrees, granting his consent 
or allowing licences, he considers that which he ought to consider, namely 
what is in conformity with divine judgement so that we can say with the 
prophet, ‘O God, let my sentence come forth from thy presence ’,? i.e. 
O Lord, may my judgement fulfil thy law that thou mayest approve it 
and that it may be conformable to thy will. For God is not like man that 
he may be deceived. . . . Therefore the Pope in consenting to laws, and 
in dispensing from laws that are no longer useful, should say with St. Peter, 
in Acts, Chapter I, ‘Thou O Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men, 
show whom thou wilt choose to receive the Holy Spirit’. St. Peter did 
not say ‘ Christ has already ascended up into heaven and so I now hold 
plenipotentiary powers ; now I want to provide in the place of apostolic 
honour my nephew or my best friend, whom flesh or blood or letters of 
recommendation from some great lord, commends ’.? 


In their suggestions for reform, Gascoigne and Colet show 
the same similarity. Both men interpreted ‘reform’ to mean 
conformity with the older and purer tradition of the church, 
and not ‘ reformation’ in the protestant sense of the word. In 
the famous convocation sermon of 1511, Colet singles out four 
vices as the most prominent evils besetting the clergy. They 
are, devilish pride, carnal concupiscence, worldly covetousness, 
secular business. Alongside these four points may be set 
Gascoigne’s anecdote of the haughty bishop,? the paragraph 
‘Exequie Mortuorum ’,‘ his condemnation of tithe-hunters, and 
his constant appeals for resident and preaching clergy. Gascoigne 


1 Psalm xvii. 2. 2MS. Linc. Coll. exviii. 180a, b. 
3 Loci e Lib. Vent. pp. Ixx and Ixxiii. “MS. Line. Coll. cxvii. 296b. 
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says that the clergy are despised because they do not live up to 
their profession, and Colet has to grapple with the same kind of 
problem as Gascoigne sketched in his book. As practical measures 
of reform, Colet advances these proposals: careful ordination of 
the best people ; careful promotion to benefices, condemnation 
of simony ; residence of clergy ; reform of the monks ; free and 
careful choice of bishops (because prelates are chosen oftimes 
more to favour of men than by grace of God) and their residence 
in England ; the purification of the court ; the assembly of pro- 
vincial councils. In all save the last point this sermon reiterates, 
albeit without plagiarism, the policy of the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’. 
The plea in both is for right order and for conformity with primi- 
tive traditions. Colet and his friends are indeed the last of the 
old school of reformers in England, and of that school Gascoigne 
was by no means the least exponent. 


WINIFRED A. PRONGER. 
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Parliament and the Proposal for a Council of 
Trade, 1695-6 


N his History of England, Lord Macaulay dealt in considerable 

detail with the proceedings of the parliamentary session of 
1695-6 in relation to the restoration of the currency, trials in cases 
of high treason, the grant of Crown lands in Wales to the earl 
of Portland, the association and bill for securing His Majesty’s 
person and government, and the bill for the regulation of elections. 
In a later chapter he discussed the proceedings of both houses at 
this time in relation to the establishment of the Scottish Company 
for trading to Africa and the Indies.2. But on neither occasion 
does he mention the debates on a council of trade. This is very 
surprising, because, until his History appeared, these debates 
had been regarded both by contemporaries and by later historians 
as a political and constitutional crisis of the greatest importance. 
By far the fullest and most continuous narrative of these events 
which we possess to-day is to be found in the transcripts of 
l’Hermitage’s dispatches to the states-general, which are among 
the Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum. A mere 
glance at Macaulay’s footnotes is sufficient to show that he valued 
this: source very highly and used it as one of the main bases of 
his narrative of the period. L’Hermitage, like the other con- 
temporary authorities, regarded this matter as of great impor- 
tance, and, in describing it for the benefit of his employers, he 
filled many pages, which Macaulay must have seen. We can 
only guess at Macaulay’s reasons for leaving out this series of 
events. Was it because he did not want to lay too much stress 
upon the very strained relations which existed at this time be- 
tween William and his English subjects ? Was it because the 
attitude of the house of commons towards the royal prerogative, 
and its triumph over the Whig ministers, on this occasion, agreed 
ill with Macaulay’s major thesis that the years of the Whig junto 
saw the birth of the ‘ Ministry ’—‘ that noiseless revolution . . 
which began about the close of 1693, and was completed about 


1 Chap. xxi. * Chap. xxiv. 
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the close of 1696’ %1 Was it because he believed in giving most 
of his time and space to those measures which had actually 
materialized and to those institutions which had survived, an 
attitude which can give but an imperfect view of the events of 
any period? Or was it because he disagreed with his main 
sources—l’Hermitage and Burnet—as to the real importance of 
these events ? Whatever the reason, Macaulay’s omission meant 
an appreciable alteration in the general estimate of the events of 
this session which was current in the eighteenth century. The 
evidence, however, shows that to estimate the forces at work 
during the session of 1695-6, we ought to take these debates into 
consideration. 

The present article is based on l’Hermitage and on other 
correspondence, some of which is printed in the Appendixes. 
These letters partly compensate for the absence of any authentic 
reports of the commons’ debates for this session, such as were 
made by Anchitell Grey for the period before 1693 ; they establish 
certain facts important in themselves ; they throw light on some 
of the constitutional problems which had been left unsolved by 
the English revolution—especially the nature and extent of the 
royal prerogative,—and on the attitude of contemporaries to- 
wards them ; .they throw considerable light on the process of 
reshuffling which took place in the personnel and policies of the 
various political parties after the revolution, and show, among 
other things, how republican in principle the Tory party could 
become in opposition to William’s government ; they show how 
precarious was the position of William’s government during the 
period between the death of Queen Mary in December 1694 and 
the discovery of the Assassination Plot in February 1695-6 ; 
they show how commercial considerations were rapidly displacing 
those of religion as the determining factor in politics ;? they 
show the eagerness of the merchants for efficiency in government, 
and their impatience with hair-splitting on points of constitutional 
law and practice; and they illustrate the attitude of trading 
towns like Bristol towards the growing greatness of London. 

In attempting to place these events in their true perspective 
in the history of the period, it must be remembered that 
Hermitage may. have laid special stress upon them because of 
the peculiar relations which existed between England and the 
United Provinces at this time. Although the two countries 

1 vy, 2386; cf. v. 2404: ‘ While the great body of the Whigs was, under these able 


chiefs, arraying itself in order resembling that of a regular army, the Tories were in 
a state of an ill drilled and ill officered militia.’ 

2 * Next to the purity of our religion, we are most considerate of any nation in the 
world, for the vastness and extensiveness of our trade’ (Chamberlayne, Angliae 
Notitia (1700), p.61). The opinion of l’Hermitage in 1695 (see below) was that commerce 
seemed to be the soul of the country and the matter of the greatest importance. 
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shared the same ruler, they were still commercial rivals. 
L’Hermitage knew, therefore, that any impending change in 
England’s commercial policy would be of special interest to his 
employers. Not only so, the project for a parliamentary council 
of trade was, in a sense, deliberately aimed against the Dutch. 
As Burnet says, many looked upon it as the only way to counter- 
act the danger that England’s interests were being sacrificed by 
William to those of his own countrymen.! But if we look at the 
reports of other contemporaries it cannot be said that Hermitage 
was exaggerating. Frederic Bonnet, for example, in his dis- 
patches to the elector of Brandenburg, does not go into such 
great detail as l’Hermitage. But it is evident that his impression 
of the significance of this matter was much the same. 

The evidence of these foreign envoys is corroborated in the 
main by contemporary diarists and historians. In the works, for 
example, of Narcissus Luttrell,? Abel Boyer,? White Kennet,‘ and 
Burnet,* the debates on a council of trade take their place as one 
of the important transactions of this session. Of these contem- 
porary works, Bishop Burnet’s History had the widest circulation, 
and his version of these events, written almost contemporaneously, 
was generally accepted until the middle of the nineteenth century.® 
Ralph’s account of the facts of this matter agrees in the main 
with that of Burnet. ‘ It was from a full conviction of the neglects 
and omissions of the government ’, he says, ‘ that this notion of 
a Council of Trade had its rise ; and it was for fear of a continuance 
of the same mismanagement that it was to be put under a parlia- 
mentary direction. . . . But no gilding could make such a dose go 
down. The King was as much a bigot to the prerogative as 
the most bigoted of his predecessors.’ Ralph, however, does not 
take the same serious view as Burnet does on the question as to 
the consequences which the establishment of this council was 
likely to have. In this connexion it is of course impossible 
to say whether, if the council of trade had been appointed by 
parliament with the powers which the commons desired for it, 
this method would have spread to other parts of the constitution.’ 

1See below. Cf. Ralph’s History of England, ii. 623; Dalrymple’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1771, pt. 2, p. 65. 

* Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, iii. 560, 568; iv. 10. 

3 History of King William the Third, 1702-3, iii. 132. 

4 Complete History of England, 1706, iii. 707. 5 iv. 287-9 in the edn. of 1823. 

® Tindal, for example, in his continuation of Rapin’s History of England, trans- 
scribes this passage from Burnet without acknowledgement, iii. 309. It is also to 


be found verbatim in Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, v. 977. It was used by Hallam 
(see below), and by Cunningham in his Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 
pt. ii, 407-8. 

7 The only analogous case of direct executive action by parliament at this time 
was that of the commissioners for wool of 1689. Unlike the proposed council of 
trade, this body actually materialized, but it failed to survive. See articles by the 
present writer in Economica, nos. 40, 41. 
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But if we grant this assumption, it must be admitted that Burnet 
was justified in his belief that such a method would have materially 
altered the foundations of the government. The Crown had been 
the parent stem of the whole system, and from it all the other 
aspects of the constitution had evolved. The ancient prerogatives 
of the kings of England, which had been enjoyed by William III’s 
predecessors, had been conferred upon him subject only to the 
changes contained in the Bill of Rights. The Crown was therefore 
still head of the executive with the right of patronage to all its 
offices. Since these days our system of government has not 
developed along lines of direct executive action by parliament, 
such as was attempted on this occasion. The practice has rather 
been to leave the prerogative intact and to ensure that it shall 
invariably be exercised through ministers who are responsible 
to parliament. From this method of securing responsible govern- 
ment have sprung at least two of the main features of our system— 
the recognition of the need for an element of permanence in the 
public service ; and of the vital distinction between government 
and the discussion of government, which means that, although 
parliament criticizes and controls, it never itself assumes the 
actual work of government. If parliament had assumed the 
executive power, as it tried to do on this occasion, and if 
the Crown had been able to survive the shock, there is strong 
reason to believe that neither of these two features, so essential 
to the British system of cabinet government, could have 
evolved. 

Whatever justification there may have been for Burnet’s 
fears, his contention that these debates represented a major 
crisis in the history of the constitution was accepted in the main 
by Edmund Burke in his outline of the history of the board of 
trade. 


...in the year 1695, the trade was distressed beyond all example of former 
sufferings, by the piracies of the French cruisers. This suffering incensed, 
and, as it should seem, very justly incensed, the house of commons. In 
this ferment they struck, not only at the administration, but at the very 
constitution of the executive government. They attempted to form in 
parliament a board for the protection of trade ; which, as they planned it, 
was to draw to itself a great part, if not the whole of the functions and 
powers, both of the admiralty, and of the treasury ; and thus, by a par- 
liamentary delegation of office and officers, they threatened absolutely to 
separate these departments from the whole system of the executive govern- 
ment, and of course to vest the most leading and essential of its attributes 
in this board. As the executive government was in a manner convicted 
of a dereliction of its functions, it was with infinite difficulty that this blow 
was warded off in that session. 


1 Speech on Economical Reform (1780). 
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Substantially the same view of these events was carried over 
into the nineteenth century by Hallam.1 His account shows that 
he was interested in the matter and would have liked more in- 
formation on it than his two sources, Burnet and the Journals 
of the House of Commons, were able to give him. 


The precise nature of the scheme is not explained by Burnet. But it 
appears from the Journals that this Council were to receive information 
from merchants as to the necessity of convoys, and send directions to the 
Board of Admiralty, subject to the King’s control, to receive complaints 
and represent the same to the King, and in many other respects to exercise 
very important and anomalous functions. They were not however to be 
members of the house.2. But even with this restriction, it was too hazar- 
dous a departure from the general maxims of the constitution. 


We have already seen that, in spite of contemporary and 
secondary evidence, Macaulay omitted this matter from his 
History. It was reintroduced by Leopold von Ranke.? But he 
seems to have missed the full significance of the points at issue. 
It is true that parliament demanded that ‘the right of naming 
members of the Board ought to belong to Parliament’. Had this 
been the major point in the dispute the project would not have 
been regarded as revolutionary. The commissioners for collect- 
ing the land tax were habitually nominated by parliament ; 
but they received their authority from, and were controlled by, 
the Crown, like all the other organs of the executive government. 
The real issue was not so much who should name the members 
but rather who should appoint them, king or parliament. We 
can see this from the contemporary reports and from the proposed 
amendment to the committee’s first resolution in the report 
stage. The second resolution does not appear to have been 
challenged at all.* 

The lengths to which some of the Tories were prepared to go 
in the direction of republican principles, in opposition to William 
III and the Whigs of the junto, can be seen if we examine Charles 
Davenant’s ‘ Memoriall concerning a Council of Trade ’*® in a 


1 Constitutional History of England (1827), ii. 493-4. This passage was not altered 
by the author in later editions. 

2 Hallam was wrong on this point. See vote of the house upon the third resolution 
of the committee, Appendix V. Had he known that members of parliament might 
be nominated he would have taken a still more serious view of these proposals. 

3 History of England, Principally in the Seventeenth Century, v. 104. Ranke made 
use of the Bonnet Dispatches cited below, Appendix IT. 

4See Appendix V. 

5 Brit. Mus. Harleian MS. 1223. Davenant’s name does not appear in the manu- 
script, but a comparison between this essay and his treatment of the same subject 
in his ‘ Discourses on the Public Revenues and on Trade’, pt. ii, Discourse ii (1698), 
places the matter beyond a doubt. The Harleian manuscript is a vigorous piece of 
propaganda written specially for the occasion. It is therefore of much greater value as 
a source for the history of this session than the later work of 1698, in which the earlier 
material was remoulded into the form of an academic treatise upon trade in general. 
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manuscript volume at the British Museum which contains copies 
of many of Davenant’s early works. There are, for example, 
his ‘ Essay on Publick Virtue ’, 1697, inscribed to the duke of 
Shrewsbury and Lord Godolphin, his ‘ Memoriall concerning 
Creditt ’, presented to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
15 July 1696, and his ‘ Memoriall concerning the Coyn of England ’, 
November 1695, presented to Godolphin. The presence of so 
many of Davenant’s early works among Harley’s papers is no 
doubt a reflection of the relationship between these two men at 
this time. Among the minutes of the lords of the committee 
of the privy council,? under the date 12 November 1695, there is 
a report, in Shrewsbury’s hand, of a meeting at Whitehall, with 
the words, ‘. .. Doctor Davenant’s paper read.* He is of 
opinion it is not advisable to new coin the money. To take more 
care of the Trade, and with the help of the Legislative restrain 
the merchants from hazarding their ships for private and ex- 
orbitant gain. To have a Council of Trade established by 
Parliament, who would have leisure to mind that one business. . . .’ 
Parliament met on 22 November. On the following day the king, 
in his speech, drew the attention of the houses to the urgency of 
the currency problem. Early in December the plans of Charles 
Montague, the whig chancellor of the exchequer, for a recoinage 
were embodied in a bill which became law within a few weeks. 
Thus Dr. Davenant’s advice in the matter of the coinage had been 
ignored by the government. We can see from his Hssay on 
Publick Virtue (1697),4 that he took this as conclusive evidence 
of the obtuseness of the ministers, and for the next few years he 
was one of the most dangerous opponents of the junto.5 Having 
failed to impress his views upon the ministers he determined to 
get them carried into practice through the agency of parliament. 
From this point he seems to have become the unofficial adviser 
of the parliamentary opposition, on economic and fiscal matters.‘ 
It was just at this time that Harley was gradually coming to the 
front as leader of the new tory or ‘ country ’ party in the house.” 

1The problem is at least not so difficult as the one which Miss Foxcroft had to 
face, as to how Harley came into possession of Burnet’s original memoirs. 

2 Hist. MSS. Comm., Papers of the duke of Buccleuch at Montague House, ii. pt. 1, 255. 


3 The Memoriall Concerning the Coyn of England. 

4 MS. Harl. 1223, fos. 42, 48-50. 

5 Ibid., passim, for his most scathing indictment of the ministry. It was partly 
because of this, no doubt, that Macaulay dismissed him as ‘ an acute and well-informed 
though most unprincipled and rancorous politician .. .’ 

6 K.g. in his Essay upon Ways and Means, 1695, p. 157, Davenant maintained that, 
‘To preserve the rights of this nation, we should be represented by such as have the 
greatest Share in property ’.- A bill providing that every member of parliament should 
have a substantial property qualification passed through both houses in the session 
of 1695-6 but was vetoed by the King. By 1701 Davenant was undoubtedly the 
leading Tory pamphleteer. 

7 Keith Feiling, History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714, pp. 310-22. 
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Hence, no doubt, his possession of so many of Davenant’s 
works. 

It seems probable, therefore, that, in the matter of the estab- 
lishment of a council of trade, Davenant was consulted by the 
Tory leaders ; that his ‘ Memoriall’ on the subject was discussed 
by them, perhaps in the ‘ Thirty Club’; and that it became the 
basis for the debates on this subject which took place in the 
committee of the whole house. Indeed, it is hard to avoid this 
conclusion if we compare Davenant’s scheme, point by point, 
with the list of resolutions which were presented by this committee 
to the house. As will be seen from the table in Appendix V, 
this list included most of Davenant’s points. Others do not 
appear, presumably because the house was not willing to go to 
such extremes,? or for some other reason. These points, put 
forward by Davenant-but not by the committee of the whole 
house, were : 


8. (To look into the general state of foreign trade especially how the 
balance stands, i.e. whether to pay in products or bullion. Sumptuary 
laws might then be adopted, i.e. prohibiting the use of goods of countries 
where we lose in the balance and where trade is hurtful to us.) 

9. The King’s ministers abroad may be directed by the Act to corre- 
spond with this council and to give them from time to time an accompt 
(how our trade stands and how it may be improved). 

12. To enquire what foreign trades are nearly lost and how to recover 
them. 

13. (To enquire into manufactures, see what improvements may be 
made, and what foreign manufacturers should be encouraged to settle.) 

14. (To examine into the frauds in quality of our manufactures sent 
abroad which damage the reputation of the nation). 

16. (Severe punishments must be provided in the Act for bribery or 
corruption in any member of the council or their officers). 


According to l Hermitage it would appear that James Whiston 
was generally regarded as an authority on matters of this nature. 
His reputation seems to have been based on his production, 
The Merchant's Remembrancer which, between 1681 and 1700, 
supplied current information on prices and other matters con- 
nected with trade; his interviews with the commissioners of 
the treasury about his plans for a system of marine insurance,® 
and for preventing frauds in the customs ;* and his essays on 
various subjects.® 


1 Keith Feiling, History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714, p. 315. 

2 As, e.g., clause 9. 

3 Calendar of Treasury Books, ix, pt. v, 1947, December 1692. 

4 Calendar of Treasury Papers, lxiii. 28; Ixvii. 22; Luttrell’s Brief Relation of 
State Affairs, iii. 258, 264. 

5 Harleian Miscellany, vol. vi. A discourse ‘ Addressed to the Commons in Par- 
liament against the Sale of publick Offices and Places ’. 
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The discourse which l’Hermitage describes in such great 
detail and which, according to him, was presented to the members 
of the commons during the debates on a council of trade, is to 
be found among the tracts on trade in the British Museum. 
Its title is, The Causes of our Present Calamities in reference to 
the Trade of the Nation, fully discovered with the most proper ex- 
pedient to remedy the same. ... Humbly Presented by James 
Whiston. At the end there is a notice which says, ‘ The substance 
of the Discourse has been several times Printed by the Author, 
but now Corrected and Enlarged is Printed by Special Command ’. 
This is really a modification of an earlier work ? of 1693 in which 
Whiston’s ideas are to be found in their fullest form. It is called 
A Discourse of the Decay of Trade. Like most of the writers on 
trade during this period Whiston was convinced that ‘ God and 
Nature . . . designed this island for the grand market of the 
Universe’. ‘Trade is the Life Blood that runs through the 
Veins of the Nation.’ It means greater employment, greater 
consumption of commodities, larger revenues, and consequently 
larger and better equipped armies and navies. The free enjoy- 
ment of civil liberties, and especially liberty of conscience, as it 
is to be found in England constitutes the best atmosphere in 
which trade can flourish. ‘... the Strength or Weakness, 
Wealth or Poverty, of this Kingdom wholly depends upon the 
Good or Ill Management of Foreign Trade.’ If it is well managed 
then we shall ‘ without undertaking much of the Toyls of Alexander 
and the Caesars make ourselves in Effect Masters of the Four 
Quarters of the Earth, and all England become as one City of 
Trade, and the General Emporie of the World’. As it is, for 
want of proper management trade ‘ is so far declined, that it now 
cries aloud for all the Art and Industry of the Government to 
Regain and Preserve her from utter Ruine’. There is nothing 
very different in all this from the works of other writers on trade 
at this time. 

In his constructive proposals, however, Whiston differs from 
all his contemporaries. His plan? might have amounted to 
something in the nature of a supplementary parliament elected on 
vocational lines, to take cognisance of the commercial affairs of 
the nation. In order to remedy their decayed state, Whiston 
maintained that the care of these matters of trade, which were of 
such vital concern to the welfare of the nation, should be en- 
trusted to the people who are best fitted, by training, experience, 
and interest, to understand them, that is to say, to the traders 
themselves : 


1816 m. 12/6. “2 Also in this collection, 816 m. 12/5. 
3It presents a remarkable resemblance to some of the plans for a commercial 
parliament which have been brought forward in recent times. 
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Upon the Fitness of Persons chosen depends the Good or III Success of 
this Great Design. For the Arts-man is ever the best Councellour in his 
own Profession, and every Honest Able Man is safest to be Credited in 
the better Improvement of the Mistery he professes. . . . If the business 
of Salvation be in Debate we apply our selves to some professing the 
Ministry : If the Dispute be concerning the Title of an Estate, we desire 
the judgment of a Lawyer. If Sick, we Consult a Physitian: So, when 
the Trade of a Nation is to be Secured or Advanced, the Merchant’s and 
Tradesman’s Advice is questionless best able to accomplish the same: 
It is, . . . impossible for Noblemen and Gentlemen not Educated in Trade, 
ever to Arrive at a perfect Understanding of the Matters in question! ; 
for want of which their Judgements are Abus’d by Clamour, Importunity, 
Prejudice, Partiality, or some other prevailing Bias ; and seldom or never, 
if the Matter be of Importance enough to require Debating, come to a 
right Decision; to the Manifest Abuse of the People, Dammage of the 
Nation, and Disparagement of that Council or Committee. . . . This 
Establishment will be no wayes an Infringement of Royal Prerogative nor 
any Intrenchment upon the Priviledges, or Invasion of the Province of our 
High Court of Parliament. On the contrary, it will be a useful Assistance 
and Ease to both, more especially to that great Council, necessarily Sub- 
ministring to them, in the due Inspection and Inquiry into Matters .. . 
which cannot so fully fall under their Cognisance and Examination. This 
Committee must be Capable of opening a yet much fairer Light, and In- 
sight into Trade, (with Submission) even to the Wisdom of Parliaments 
themselves ; who may thereby be the better enabled to Redress all those 
Male Administrations, and non-Improvements of Trade which through 
the difficulty of Access, and the multiplicity of their other Affairs and 
Fatigues, cannot so easily fall under a sufficient Parliamentary Inquiry. 

It is humbly proposd that an order be issued forth to the Sheriffs of 
each County, Commanding them to give Notice to the several Merchants 
and Traders (as hereafter mentioned) to meet at a certain time to chuse 
Annually Representatives, By a Balloting Box, according as the aforesaid 
Order shall Direct, To sit at the Guildhall, or some Convenient Place in 
London, as a Committee fully authoriz’d and Impower’d to Inquire and 
Examine into all Matters Relating to Trade. 


In London. 
2 East India-Company 2 Nevis and Antego Montferat 
2 African-Company ; and St. Christopher’s 
2 Turkey-Company 2 Jamaica 
2 Italy 2 Virginia and Mary-land 
2 Spain 2 New York and New England 
2 Portugal 2 East-Country 
2 Barbadoes 2 Hamborough and Holland 
2 Silk Manufacturers 2 Canaries and Maderas 


12 Masters of Ships chosen by 2 Shipwrights 
Trinity-House 


1Cf. John Locke to John Cary, 2 May 1696, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 5540: ‘ The 
country gentleman who is most concerned in a right ordering of trade both in duty and 
interest, is of all others the most remote from any true notions of it or sense of his 
stake in it’. 
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2 Northumberland for Coals 

2 Darbyshire for Lead 

2 Cornwall for Tin 

2 Devonshire for Cloathing 

2 Somersetshire for Cloathing 

2 Wiltshire for Cloathing 

2 Yorkshire for Cloathing 

2 Norfolk for Fishing 

1 Gloucester and Worcester for Cloathing 
2 Norfolk for Stuffs 

2 Birmingham and Sheffield for Iron- Ware 
2 Devonshire for Fishery 

2 for Colchester, 


with some other Places as shall be thought fit may be added. 


Out of a total membership of about 100 an average attend- 
ance of 40 might be expected. The parent body was to divide 
into sub-committees for quicker dispatch of business. Two 
meetings were to take place each week, and each member was 
to receive 10s. for each attendance. This, with the salary of 
the chief clerk and his servants and other expenses, would 
bring the total expenditure to about £4000 per annum. The 
powers and duties of this assembly were to be: to receive all 
overtures regarding trade, and to reward discoveries or ser- 
vices; to keep a register of its votes; to report to Their Majesties 
and to parliament, when in session, on the conditions of trade 
and on the obstructions to its improvement so that they should 
the better be able to make laws. Each proposal was to be read 
three times before rejection. The committee was to have power 
to choose its own officers whose salaries, along with all other 
expenses, were to be payable by the treasury on presentation of 
the committee’s certificate. 

The plan which was actually presented to the members of 
the house of commons, and which is described by l’Hermitage, 
differed in some respects from that of this essay of 1693. The 
council was to be narrowed down to include representatives of 
the London trades only, as detailed in the earlier work.1 This 
change sprang perhaps from a desire to make the scheme less 
unwieldy and therefore more practicable in the eyes of parliament. 
It may have been due to the feeling that the interests of the London 
trades were much the same as those of traders in other parts 
of the country, and that the London representatives would be 
sufficient to safeguard this general interest. Or again, the author 
may have felt that the council might become a battle-ground 
for feuds like that between the merchants of Bristol and those of 
London, and this would defeat the whole purpose of the institution. 


1The committee was now to be reduced to 36 in number, with a corresponding 
reduction in expense. 
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As well as this change, many of the details of the earlier scheme 
were made more explicit in the later one. For instance, the order 
to the sheriffs to hold the elections was to take the form of an 
Act of Parliament. The reasons for the method of election by 
ballot were further elucidated. If the members of the committee 
were chosen otherwise it would give the impression that they were 
under the influence of the power that chose them. It was stipu- 
lated also that no person should be eligible for membership who 
held any other place of profit from the Crown. 

But in spite of these changes in matters of detail the idea, 
from the constitutional point of view, was substantially the same ; 
there ought to be an ad hoc council for the supervision of matters 
of trade ; it should be freely elected by the traders themselves ; 
and it should have a certain degree of independence in relation to 
both king and parliament. ‘And it would be of unspeakable 
Satisfaction to Inferior Traders and indeed to the whole People 
in general, to have the chief Direction of their Concerns, nay the 
very Means of their Livelihood, committed to the Assistance of 
such Persons whom they themselves have approved of, and of 
whose Integrity and Sufficiency they are fully convinced.’ 


R. M. LEEs. 


APPENDIX I 


DISPATCHES OF L’ HERMITAGE 


Netherlands Transcripts: General Correspondence. Brit. Mus. Ad. MS. 17677 QQ. 


fo. 176. , Missive van den heer N. de l’Hermitage 
aan de Staten-Generaal. 
dat : 27 December 1695 
rec: 2 January 1696.1 


. . . Les suites de cette affaire * sont telles, que c’est ce qui a donné 
lieu en partie de faire la proposition, qui a esté trouvee sy extraordinair, 
d’establir un conseil de commerce, qui fut independant de la cour, et 
dont le parlement choisiroit les consceillers; le controleur de la maison 
du roy, qui est de ceux qu’on appelle—Wiggs, et des plus zelles dans le 
party, voyant que cepandant il y avoit des Tories qui estoient pour ce 
consceil du commerce, de la maniere dont on vouloit qu’il fut estably, dit 
que sy sestoit luy qui fisteune pareille proposition, on ne manqueroit 
jamais de crier au republiquin, et de dire que par la il vouloit jetter les 
fondements de la republique: qu’ainsy il estoit donc estonnant qu'il 
y eut des personnes qui font profession d’y estre si contraires vouloient 
neanmoins donner leur consentement 4 une chose qui en avoit tant d’air ; 
mais ceux-sy n’estant pas fort affectioné pour la cour, suivoient en cela 


1 New Style. 
2 The proceedings of both houses against the establishment of the Scottish Company 
for Trading to Africa and the Indies to which the king had given his consent. 
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leur passion sans escouter leur premier principe.’ Mais, pour arester 
leur deseins, le roy a donné une pattente sous le grand seau par laquelle 
il establit ce conseil du commerce : lequel sera composé du garde du grande 
seau, du president du conseil, du garde du seau privé, des deux secretaires 
d’estat, du premier commissaire de l’amirauté, du premier comissaire 
de la tresorerie, et de 7 autres personnes, lesquels par cette pattente ont 
pouvoir de veiller aux collonies Angloises, en quelque lieu quelles soient, 
de voir ce qui en vient et ce qu’on y envoye, ce qu’on en peut retirer pour 
Varmement et l’usage de la flote, et ordonner les convoys qui seront 
necessaire pour l’escorte des vaisseaux, leur pouvoir s’estant sur bien 
d’autres choses, et par la cette grande affaire, qui s’estoit elevee, sera 
terminee. 


fos. 180-181. 30/20 Decembre 1695. 


Le commerce paroissant l’ame de ce paye icy, et l’affaire de la derniere 
importance, que les pertes qui se sont faites depuis quelque tems ayant 
esté imputées au peu de soin que l’amirauté en prenoit, cela avoit fait 
naistre la pensee, comme on l’a dit, a la chambre des communes, d’establir 
un conseil qui eut l’oeil sur le commerce, et qui eut la direction de toutes 
les choses qui en despendent ;? et le roy, afin de donner toute la satis- 
faction possible, a estably, comme on I’a encore dit, ce conseil de commerce 
par pattente donc [those mentioned above] outre ce nombre mentioné, 
il y en a7 autres, qui sont les comtes de Bridgwater et de Stamford, Mr. 
Blathwaite, secrettaire de la guerre, le Sr. Clark, commissaire de la douane, 
un marchand nommé Pollexson [Pollexfen], un autre nommé Poplar et 
le chevalier Philipe Meadows, et un Lock [John Locke]:* ce conseil, 
ainsy composé de personnes qui excercent la justice, les affaires d’estat, 
les finances, et la marine, et d’autres qui entendent le negoce, fait attendre 


que le commerce sera mieux reglé icy que jamais, et que les pertes seront 
moin frequentes. 


fo. 205. 3/13 Janvier 1696. 


. . . Hier la chambre des communes s’occupa sur une affaire, que 
d’autres regardent aussi de la derniere importance, qui est celle du com- 
merce ; les pertes que la compagnie des Indes a fait, et l’establissement 
d’une compagnie en Ecosse, leur fait penser & establir le commerce d’An- 
gleterre en sorte, qu’il ne soit pas sujet & tant de pertes, et que les Ecossais 
et autres etrangers n’y puissent pas nuire en augmentant le leur de maniére 
qu’il soit prejudiciable & cette nation ; pour remedier & tout cela quelques- 
uns ont proposer, d’etablir par acte du parlement un conseil de commerce, 
pour en prendre une entiére et particuliére connoissance, qui ust mesme 
la direction des 30 ou 40 vaisseaus qui sont destines au seul usage pour 


1 See above, pp. 42-4. 

2 See below, p. 57, for the opinion of the merchants of Bristol. 

% The personnel of the board of trade as actually established in May 1696 (Cal. 
of S.P. Colonial, Board of Trade Journal, 9, pp. 1-6) was the same except that Abraham 
Hill and John Methven were inserted in place of Poplar and Clark. 

*The house of lords conducted an inquiry into these commercial losses; they 
interrogated the commissioners of the admiralty ; but the results were inconclusive 
(MSS. of the House of Lords, New Series, vol. ii. 1695-7, no. 959). 
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croiser et servir de convois; ces raisons plausibles servent de pretexte 
fort specieus aus malintentionnes pour interrompre les autres affaires, 
pour parachever celle-ci qui parroist si avantageus, et il y en a aussi de 
bien intentionnes qui y acquiescent par ces considerations et hier la-desus 
la question estant faite si ce conseil de commerce seroit choisi par le roy 
ou par le parlement, il y ut 175 voix pour cette derniere opinion, et 174 
pour la premiere: ainsi il n’y ut q’une voix de plus pour le parti contraire 
alacour. Et cette affaire fut tellement agité, et il y ut tant de disputes 
et de discours, que la seance dura jusques 4 environ 8 heures du soir. 
Ceux qui voulurent s’egayer et fortifier leurs raisons, parlerent contre 
lamirauté, contre les courtisans, contre les ministres, et n’oubliérent rien 
de ce qui pouvoit les conduire & leur but; mais, si plusieurs qui estoient 
pour la cour ne s’estoient pas absantes, ennuies d’une si longue seance, 
ils n’en seroient pas venus & bout; mais il est & croire que, lors qu’on 
en fera le raport, l’affaire changera de face, la-quelle seroit de quelque 
importance, si elle restoit de la maniere dont elle est; car le commerce 
dans ce pays ayant autant de part qu’il a dans l’administration des 
affaires, ce seroit en quelque facon diminuer |’authorité royalle, . . . et 
il est & croire . . . que le roy ne passeroit pas cet acte, quoy que les 
deux chambres l’ussent approuvé. 


fo. 230. 21/31 Janvier 1695/6. 


Hier on presenta aux membres de la chambre des communes un traité 
qui a esté fait: pour establir un conseil du commerce, intitulé: les causes 
de notre presente calamité par raport au Commerce pleinement decou- 
vertes, avec le plus propre expedient pour y remedier? . . . Ce meme jour 
la chambre ce convertit en grand committee pour deliberer sur les afaires 
du commerce ; ladesus quelqu’un dit, que le refus que les couronnes du 
Nord faisoient de salluer leur vaisseaux, faisoit bien voir qu’il n’avoient 
plus l’empire de la mer, comme ils avoient eu autre fois, et que la liberté 
qu’ils laissoient prendre & leurs voisins et autres, de venir pescher sur 
leurs costes, et de faire par 14 un traficq sy considerable, estoit encore une 
marque qu’ils n’avoient plus cet empire de la mer, ny n’estoient plus 
maistres du commerce, comme ils avoient esté autrefois; et on fit li- 
desus plusieurs reflections sur les voisins qui profitoient de ce commerce, 
et quels avantages ils en tiroient au prejudice de ]’Angleterre ; et il fut 
resolu, qu’on chargeroit particuliérement le consceil ou committee du 
commerce, qu’on veut establir, de prandre une singuliére consideration 
des afaires de la pesche ; et lorsqu’on proposa, qu’elles sortes de personnes 
on choisiroit pour estre les consceillers de ce committee du commerce, il 
fut resolu qu’il ne seroient point membres du parlement, mais qu’on choisi- 
roit d’ailleurs les plus propres qu’on pouroit trouver, et que ceux qui 
serolent nommez, seroient obligez de prester serment, et de reconnoistre 
que le roy est roy legitime (lawful) et de droit (rightful), et qu’aucun autre 


1Cf. Luttrell, Brief Relation of State Affairs, iii. 568: ‘The Commons. . . this 
day . . . went into a grand committee, upon settling a committee or council of trade, 
which admitted a very great debate, the court party opposing it, as a matter that 
would very much break in upon the king’s prerogative : 

* L’Hermitage writes a long description of this work in the next dispatch, fos. 235- 
40, See below, p. 51. 
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que luy n’a droit & la couronne; ce sont les Wiggs qui ont fait passer 
cette close, laquelle fut proposée par Monsr. Warton, controleur de la 
maison du roy; c’est pour contrequarer les Tories, dont un fort grand 
nombre a fort insisté sur ce consceil du commerce; on a point encore 
determiné, quelle authorité devra d’ailleurs avoir ce committee... . 


3 Fevrier 
fo. 235. 24 Janvier 1695/6. 


On voit plus de gens qui s’occupent & donner des memoires pour le 
[le commerce] restablir, comme ils croyent qu'il devroit estre, et afin 
d’animer le parlement & prendre de fortes resolutions li dessus. L’hauteur 
du livre qui a esté presenté & la chambre des communes, qui ce nomme 
Jacques Whiston, est un courtier qui est en reputation d’estre fort propres 
pour donner de tels advis, et il a mis ceux-sy au jour, en ayant esté solicité ; 
le principal dessein du livre est, de faire voir la necessité qu’il y a d’establir 
un consceil de commerce. . . .t 


fo. 240. 


Il seroit difficile de dire, sy la chambre des communes fera beaucoup 
d’atention & tous les memoires qui luy sont presenté; il ce peut qu’elle 
suivra quelqueuns; il avoit deja paru, qu’elle ce proposoit d’establir 
un committée du commerce, mais ceux qui estoient lesplus eschaufez pour 
Vestablissment de ce committee, dans la pensée de s’ans faire elire, voyant 
qu’ils en sont exclus, ayant esté aresté qu’aucun membre du parlement 
n’en pouroit estre, et que ceux qui en seront, il faudra qu’ils prestent un 
serment, par lequel ils declareront, qu’ils reconoissent que le roy est le roy 
legitime, et qu’aucun autre n’a de pretentions & la Couronne; il ce peut 
que par ces raisons ils auront moins d’empresement pour faire establir 


ce committee, et que par la la chose tombera. . . . 
7 Fevrier 
fo. 248. 28 Janvier paren 
Aujourdhuy . . . ila esté resolu dans le committee de toute la chambre, 


que le consceil qu’on veut establir pour les afaires du commerce, seroit 
authorisé de marquer un tems, auquel les flottes des vaisseaux marchands 
devroient partir, et de leur donner de convoys, et d’infliger des peines au 
vaisseaux qui partiroient sans convoys; ce n’est que dans le committee 
de la chambre, qu’il a esté resolu qu’il y auroit un conseil de commerce, 
et le raport de ce qui a esté de cette maniére areste, ce doit faire vendredy 
prochain. .. . 


10 Fevrier 
fo. 253. 31 Janvier 


La chambre des communes, celon l’ordre du jour, ayant ouy le raport 
des resolutions qui avoient este prises dans le committée, au sujet du 


1695/6. 


1 Here l’Hermitage spends ten foolscap pages, of about 200 words per page, describ- 
ing Whiston’s views. His dispatch is mainly a translation of Whiston’s tract. This 
has certain points of interest of its own, and is discussed above, pp. 44-8. 
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consceil du commerce, et il y a eu la-desus beaucoup de disputes, savoir : 
sy la chambre conviendroit avec le committée, qui avoit pris les resolutions 
suivantes. 

1°. Que nul membre de la chambre ne seroit de ce consceil de commerce. 

2°. Que ses conceillers par un serment reconoistroient le roy Guillaume 
comme roy legitime de ces royaumes, et que le roy Jacques n’y a aucun 
droit ny aucune autre personne ...; la chambre n’a pas consenty & 
ces deux resolutions, et s’estant divisee sur la premiere, il y a eu 7 voix 
pour la negative plus que pour l’affirmative et 21 pour la seconde; et 
toutes les autres resolutions ont este approuvées, mais ces deux icy estoient 
les deux principales, contre lesquels ceux qui ce sont plus echaufez pour 
establir ce consceil du commerce, avoient le plus insisté, parce qune de 
leur principales veues est de s’en faire eslire, afin de chercher occation de 
contredire & la cour, entre lesquels on conte le chevalier Seymore, qui 
passe maintenant pour estre un des plus zellez ladessus. 


fo. 255. 14/4 Fevreier 1695/6. 


Les resolutions qui ont esté prises dans la chambre des communes, 
d’establir un conseil de commerce par acte de parlement, ont esté sy fort 
du gous du party qui les a apuies, que sy elles sont rejettees & la lecture 
du bill qui doit este dressé la-desus, leur chagrin n’en sera pas moindre 
que la joye quils en ont fait paroistre, a esté grande ; les chaleurs n’ont 
jamais esté plus vives, qu’elles le furent entre les deux partis le jour qu’on 
en fit le raport; le sujet qui les excita principalement, fut le serment qui 
devoit estre presté par ceux qui seroient revestus de cette Commission, 
lesquels devoient declarer que le roy Guillaume est le juste et legitime roy 
de ces royaumes, et que le roy J. n’y a aucun droit ny titre, quoy que la 
chose ne soit pas revocquee en doute, le party le moins affectioné ne laissoit 
pas que d’en prendre occation de faire tous ces efforts pour faire rejetter 
ce serment, et beaucoup de membres qui ne savoient pas qu’on deut ce 
jour-la agiter ces matieres, estant absens, le nombre de ceux qui s’oposoient 
au serment, fut superieur de 21 voix, mais il n’y en eut que 7 pour l’opinion 
que ceux de ce conseil peuvent estre de la chambre basse ; ce peu de voix 
qu'il auroit & surmonter, laisse encore l’esperance & ceux qui n’estoient 
pas de cet advis, que, lorsqu’ils seront remforcés, il pouront faire rejetter 
le bill, mais sy l’on n’en vient pas & bout dans la chambre des communes, 
on croit que cela ce poura faire dans celle des seigneurs, quoy-que souvent 
les mesmes influences regnent dans l’une et l’autre chambre; voicy les 
resolutions de la maniere dont elles avoient esté projetteés, et dont elles 
ont esté dans la suite changee.? 

Lors qu’on opinoit sur la 4™e . . . [the abjuration oath] le chevalier 
Seymore qui estoit un des plus contraires, dit, qu’il s’estonnait de voir 
des gens qui donnoient leur avis pour ce serment, et qui cepandant beuvoient 
toujours & la santé du roy J.; incontinent tout le monde dit, qu’il devoit 
declarer, qui s’estoit ; luy s’en deffendit parce qu’il auroit bientost afaire 
avec ce membre au sujet de son ellection, qui pouvoit luy disputer ; cette 


1 Here l’Hermitage gives a full and accurate account of the resolutions as reported 
by the committee and as amended by the house. These are in the Journals of the 
House of Commons. See below, column 1, App. V. 
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nomination tacite obligea un des deputez d’Exeter, de ce lever, et dit, que 
celuy quil’accusoit, avoit mauvaisse grace de donner de luy un tell caractere, 
chacun sachant bien, qu’il estoit venu de Hollande avec le roy, et qu’il 
s’estoit employé de tout son pouvoir pour ce gouvernement, dans un tems 
ou celuy qui l’accusoit haisitoit, quel party prendre. . . . le chevalier 
Seymore, qui ordinairement ne manque pas de replique, fut neanmoins 
muet dans cette occasion; divers autres telles disputes se leverent mais 
le party des Tories l’emporta, parce que dans ce parlement il c’est eslevé 
un 3™e party, qui est composé de Wiggs mescontents, et qu’on dit pencher 
un peu vers la republique, et il s’est joint aux Tories dans cette afaire 
du commerce.! Ainsi le party de la cour n’a peu emporter ce point, ny 
faire passer la proposition du serment . . .? 


fo. 320. 20/10 Mars 1696. 


Le bill du conseil du commerce, qui a esté une des grandes afaires de 
ce parlement, et que les malintentionnez avoient pris en main, comme une 
des choses qui pouvoient leur estre plus favourables pour brouiller, va 
estre abandonner, et il y a aparence qu’ on n’en parlera plus, ce qui est 
un des bien que la conspiration a produit, aiyant calmé les chaleurs qui 
s’estoient elevez & cet occation. 


II 


DIsPATCHES OF FREDERIC BONNET 
Resident in London for Frederick III, Elector of Brandenburg 


Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 30000 A 


fo. 3. a Londres le Vendredy 3/13 de Janvier 1696. 


Les communes délibererent hier en grand commité sur la seureté du 
commerce, et continuant dans la resolution d’établir un conseil pour en 
avoir la direction, on remit sur le tapis la question du choix des personnes 
qui le composeroient, et savoir si la nomination s’en feroit par le roi ou 
par le Parlement. La dispute fut longue et chaude de part et d’autre, les 
uns soustenant que si le Parlement les nominoit, on ferait non seulement 
une bréche aux prerogatives du Roy mais que ce serait mettre une partie 
du pouvoir executif entre les mains du Peuple, ce qui est contre les con- 
stitutions fondamentales du Royaume, et les autres alleguant que si le 
Roy en avoit la nomination c’estoit frustrer l’intention qu’on avoit en 


1 This party development—the most vital during the post-revolution period— 
has been traced in Keith Feiling’s History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714. See especially 
pp. 310-22. This matter of a council of trade furnishes a very interesting instance 
of successful co-operation between the two groups. As l’Hermitage says, it helps 
to explain the strained relations between court and parliament which, as Burnet 
noticed, developed quite suddenly during this session. Had it not been for the dis- 
covery of the assassination plot in February, William’s position would have been 
difficult indeed. 

* The first reading of the bill took place on 12 February, Journals of Commons, 
xi. 440. It was read a second time, 18 February, and, according to Luttrell, iv. 19, 
referred to a committee of the whole house on Monday next, i.e. 24 February. 
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erigeant ce nouveau conseil, par ce que les personnes capables de le 
composer ne luy estoient pas connues; et d’ailleurs, que les affaires 
n’y seroient jamais assez bien réglées, & moins que ce ne fut le Parlement 
qui en eust la direction. L’on vint enfin aux opinions, et il fut resolu & 
la pluralité d’une voix, 175 contre 174 que ce seroit le Parlement qui 
nomineroit les commissaires qui composeront ce conseil. Mais comme 
quelques membres de la cour estoient absens l’on ne doute presque pas que 
la resolution du committé ne soit rejettée par la chambre, quand on en 
fera le raport. Et cela d’autant plus qu’il faudra alors régler le pouvoir, 
dont on revestira ce conseil, ce qui est si delicat, qu’il sera bien difficile 
que plusieurs ne changent de sentiment, lors que ce pouvoir sera establi, 
ou il faudra qu’il soit si limité, que cela mesme rendra leur conseil illusoire. 
Le Speaker, qui n’estoit que particulier, fut un de ceux qui presserent, 
que ce pouvoir fut réglé avant toutes choses, mais d’ailleurs il donna sa 
voix pour la nomination par le Parlement. 


fo. 8. ‘ 21/31 Janvier 1696. 


Hier elles [les coramunes] recommencerent leurs deliberations sur 
Vaffaire des Conseillers du Commerce, et prirent des resolutions, par les- 
quelles d’un costé elles veulent montrer leur desinteressement dans la 
nomination de ces conseillers, qu’elles se sont attribué dans le Grand 
Committé, et de l’autre elles taschent de conserver l’autorité Royale, en 
rendant nuls les ordres de ce Conseil, lorsque Sa Majesté, ou ceux & qui 
Elle aura confié l’administration du Gouvernement, s’y oposeront; et 
de pourvoir & la seureté du Gouvernement present, en obligeant tous les 
membres de ce Conseil & prester un serment d’abjuration du Roy Jaques ; 


ce qui tout ensemble rend le succes du raport de la premiere resolution 
du comité plus douteux qu’on n’avait cri.? 


Til 


DAVENANT’S MEMORIAL CONCERNING A CoUNCIL OF TRADE 


Brit. Mus. Harleian MS. 1223 


fo. 184. The ill-posture of our affairs seems to have disposed the nation 
to desire that the Legislative power would interpose in the care of trade ; 
and an Act of Parliament to that purpose will probably be obtained . . . 
in all likelihood every part of the constitution has a great interest that 
a Council of Trade should be settled in this Kingdome. . . . 
fo. 186. The care of trade does properly belong to those with whom the 
government of a nation is in trust, which in England is the King, and such 
to whom his executive power is commissioned. 

The original of executive power springs from this, That the whole 


1 Paul Foley. 
2 Here follows a list of some of the committee’s resolutions. The remainder are 


28 January 
fo. 16, dated —___—-, , , 
on fo dated = Bonnet does not appear to make any further reference 


to the projected council of trade. 
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Legislative power cannot be always assembled,’ and the nature requires 
of many authorities that they should be acted by a single person. 

All executive power originally is in the King who not being able to 
perform every function of state in his own person commits part of his 
authority to other people who represent him in his Courts of Justice, in 
his Armys, his Fleets, and Revenues. And when the Executive power is 
thus divided, if the publick service require yet more help, it can be no 
breach into the constitution for the Legislative authority to make yet a 
further division and to commit new powers to new persons for the better 
government of the common business.” 

The erecting new magistracy in times of calamity and danger has 
proved fortunate to many nations especially where the people have a 
share and interest in the laws and where the constitution has a mixture in 
it of popular government. For next to a prosperous administration men 
like that matters should be administered according to their own phancy 
and direction. And many wise lawgivers and rulers and directors of 
Kingdoms and Commonwealths have herein followed the bent and humour 
of the people by which means, of the two points they gained one, either to 
have the affairs of state better managed, or to let the people see they 
could not be better administered by officers of their own choice and ap- 
pointment. Perhaps the circumstances of time and nature of the war 
could not permit that the trade of England should be better lookt after and 
protected than it has been hitherto. However in this declining condition 
of the nation it may peradventure be prudent to make an experiment 
whither the former wealth and prosperity of this country may not be 
recovered by some after game of wisdom.® 

If a Councill of Trade to be appointed by Parliament can find ways of 
better governing and protecting Foreign Traffick ’twill much restore our 
affairs and enable us to carry on the war. But if upon trial it be found that 
such a Council cannot remedy this disorder nor prevent the losses at sea 
twill be a great justification to the past conduct of the Ministers.* 

For the well-governing and protecting of trade many things must 
perhaps be done that may thwart the interest of other nations, and this 
unpleasant office may be performed more gracefully by authority of 
Parliament than by any single part of the Constitution. For those 


1It is interesting to find among the Tories this somewhat contorted view of 
history which regarded the legislative as anterior to the executive, and the source 
of all power in the state. See also his views on parliament’s right to dispose the 
fleet, fo. 187 below. 

2 It was, no doubt, proposals of this nature which made moderate Whigs like 
Wharton and Burnet impute republican principles to the Tories on this occasion. 
The revolution had involved a contract on both sides. Parliament had agreed that 
William and Mary should assume the prerogative, scarcely altered, as it had been 
exercised by their predecessors on the English throne. This claim that parliament 
may set up executive instruments according to need was an unwarrantable construction 
upon the principles of the revolution, and contrary to the spirit of the constitution. 

3 As we see from his first Article, Davenant’s scheme was to be experimental. 
There is little doubt that if the experiment had proved successful, this new method 
of appointing and controlling officers would have been extended. This was what 
Burnet feared. 


4 The application of a doctrine of political utilitarianism which was quite alien to 
the old Tory frame of mind. 
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complements which are often expected from princes are not lookt 
for from Assemblys met to enact laws for their Common safety and 
benefit. 

Our Commerce abroad is not to be recover’d but by men of skill and 
courage who will make a severe inquisition into the advantages other 
Countrys daily gain upon us.2_ For which reason hardly any persons will 
have weight enough for so important a matter, but a Committee chosen 
out of both Houses of Parliament to whom may be added some wealthy 
merchants not engaged in trade, and who are known to be of a publick 
spirit. 

Persons appointed by parliament, can boldly represent, from time to 
time, what infractions are made in the treaties of commerce, now sub- 
sisting or which we shall make hereafter. 

Such a council can watch that matters relating to our traffic be not 
neglected or betrayed by our Ministers abroad ; and that important points 
be not lost for want of courage to assert the interest of England in foreign 
courts. 

The common notion is that no effectual service can be expected from 
this establishment, unless the committee have in their direction, and at 
their disposall such a number of the fleet as may be needfull from time to 
time for the due safeguarding of the seas. 

Tis true that protection being founded in strength and power, they to 
whom the care of trade is committed should have at their command and in 
their disposal such a proportion of frigates as may convoy all the merchants 
fleets. 

Part of the Navy was ever designed by the Parliament for the uses of 
the war and part for the service of our commerce ; nor is it at all absurd 
that those different allotments should be under the direction of different 
persons. For all the rights of the Admiralty that seem inherent to their 
office, as appointing Commanders, punishing offenders, etc., would be still 
preserv’'d; though, for example 40 frigates should be ordered by Act of 
Parliament to follow the direction of a Council of Trade in cruising and for 
convoys... .° 

[If the task is not approached in a public-spirited fashion the Council 
and the Admiralty may clash, and trade be worse off than before. ] 


1 Beneath this agitation, as beneath so many of the political upheavals of the reign, 
lay the suspicion that William’s interest lay principally in Holland and in European 
diplomacy, and that he was not sufficiently solicitous of England’s welfare. Hence 
the outcry during this session over the establishment of the Scottish company, and 
over the king’s grants to Portland of Crown lands in Wales. In both cases he was 
forced to submit to the will of parliament. 

A fair conclusion from the argument in this and the next few sections would 
seem to be that a republican form of government was better for a commercial nation, 
than a monarchy. His scheme, if successful, would have led as Burnet said, to a 
commercial republic masquerading as a monarchy. 

* The Tories of this party felt, that, with a Dutch king on the throne the country 
had no longer any governmental machinery to protect it against the encroachments 
of the Dutch. The demand for a council of trade arose partly from this feeling. 

3 Thus, as well as controlling trade, and establishing direct communications with 
the king’s ministers abroad, the council was also to have what amounted to the dis- 


posal of a large part of the fleet—another of Burnet’s charges against the sponsors of 
this measure. 
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To avoyd this mischief and to take in that party who seem so jealous 
that the executive power should run into any new channel the following 
scheme of a Council of Trade is proposed by which the prerogative will not 
be intrenched upon nor the rights and jurisdictions of the Admiralty 
interfered with . . . and whereby the old course of business in the main 
will not be much altered and peradventure their ends fully answered who 


design nothing in this matter but the good of traffick and welfare of the 
nation.! 


(Here he outlines his scheme. See column 1, App. V) 


Upon the whole matter, such a Council would be needless in this King- 
dome if the affairs of the war did not so employ every part of the consti- 
tution that they have not leisure to look into and mind the troublesome, 
perplexed, and tedious concerns of trade. 

Most of the forementioned particulars do truly belong to the care and 
inspection of the executive power now in being, and are properly the work 
of the established ministry ; But if either they have not from the law 
authority sufficient to go through with such an undertaking or if their 
time is taken up in higher business it may well become the wisdome of a 
Parliament to make some timely provision that those mischiefs may be 


prevented which the neglect of trade must certainly occasion to the people 
of England. 


IV 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN Cary OF BRISTOL 


Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 5540 


fo. 84. Bristoll December 16th 1695. 


Sr. Thomas Day 
and Major Yate.? 


Having notice from different hands that the house of commons had 
voted a council or committee of trade, we think it a constitution which 
will tend very much to the interest of England if well setled in the beginning, 
and we cannot think this can be, except the trading citys are represented 
therein by able men such as they shall think fit to recommend, who are 
acquainted with their severall interests ; if it be made up of courtiers in- 
experienced in trade, ’twill become only a matter of charge to the nation ; 
if of Londoners, they will endeavour to overrule things so as they shall 
best conduce to the bringing all trade to that great city, without respect 
to the other ports; now we recommend it to you as our judgment, that 
such a committee cannot be formed to the advantage of the trade of 
England in generall so well, as when made up of persons sent up from all 
the parts thereof, as well the countys, as some pticular trading citys and 
ports ; wee desire that you give us a true light of this affair, that when we 


1 The scheme which follows therefore is to be taken as a compromise, containing 


only a measure of the reforms which the author would have liked to suggest, 
2 Members for Bristol, 
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better understand the meaning of it we may be more able to make you such 
proposalls as we shall think best agreeable to the interest of this city ; 
but if the members thereof are to be named out of hand by the king 
(as some this day advise) we desire you will please to take care that we 
may have the favour of recommending one or more to represent this city 
therein... . 
Honoured Sirs, 
Your Honours’ Most humble Servants, 

William Swimmer 

Michael Pope 

John Cary 

William Andrews 

George Mason, &c. 


London, 
fo. 185. December 19th 1695. 


Gentlemen, 


Wee have yours of the 16th instant wherein you take notice of some 
debates of the comitte of the whole house in reference to a counsell of trade, 
' which wee think a business of great consequence, and may be of no small 
advantage to the nation, and we find his majesty hath thought fitt and its 
said a comission is come forth accordingly and the persons nominated, 
and some of the greatest quality and others of lesser rank ; and acquainted 
with trade ; on which head the committee will be to-morrow, and then this 
matter will bee better understood ; but wee did not find that the house 
were incliniable to nominate any out of the house, and then the house of 
lords would have joined in some of their number: soe that affayr is at a 
great uncertainty and whether will prove advantadgeous to trade or not 
very doubtfull. ... 


Wee are Sirs Your Humble Servants, 
Thomas Day and R. Yate. 


fo. 87. December 21st 1695. 


. we are apprehensive you mistook our design in what we then 
wrote you, for it had been all one to us whom you recommended whither 
a member of the house, or anyone else, provided he would have under- 
taken the fatigue and made it his business to promote the interest of this 
city ; for as we then wrote you, London would swallow up the trade of 
England if the members of that society being in that interest should bend 
their endeavours to promote its advantage, and this they will do if made up 
of merchants chosen from that city ; nor do you advise us what methods 
you either had or designed to take to prevent it, or that you had made any 
applications on our behalf; wee humbly make bold to offer to you our 
opinions that it would be very necessary you stir in this affair and if you 
find your own interest will not be strong enough, that you endeavour to 
get the members of Bridgwater and those other western ports to join with 
you, who are on the same footing with us, and equally obliged to secure 
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themselves against the growing greatness of London, and by this means 
you may at least effect what is desired for this city, being in itself a very 
reasonable request. . . . Please to pardon our importunity in this business 
of the council of trade, because we looke upon it to be a thing of great 
consequence to this city. 


(Signed as above with the addition 
of William Davies and John Swimer.) 


fo. 88. December 23rd 1695. 


Wee have yours of 21st, and take noatice that wee mistook what you 
intended when you wrott about the commissioners of trade. Wee can 
say no more of itt now, that matter being referred to thursday seaven- 
night, and whether the house will on that day (which is appointed for the 
house to bee in a committee for trade), then consider of commissioners 
wee cannot talk now: but as any proceeding is made therein you shall 
have noatice. His majesty hath appointed 10 or more commissioners 
of trade but whether the commons will rest satisfied with that comission 
is not yet determined. 

There is no doubt but the Londoners will endeavour their own interest ; 
and the other parts of the kingdome must bee as carefull of theirs; and 
wee shall joine with the members of the western and other parts to doe 


what wee can to secure ourselves against the growing greatness of 
London... . 


fo. 90. December 28th 1695. 


Wee have the honour of yours 23rd instant, as also the enclosed print, 
with the names of the commissioners pitcht on by the king to make up 
a councill of trade, men according to our judgment altogether improper 
for such an undertaking, and we hope the house will be of the same opinion. 
. . . Inclosed we send you a petition from the merchants and other 
traders of this city setting forth our thoughts on that subject, which we 
desire you will please to get read, and to strengthen it with what interest 
you can make, and perhaps it may be followed from other places, if the 
members like of this for a precedent we cannot think that the king will 
refuse to receive advice from his parliament in this weighty affair, which 
will be only a charge to the nation, if put in the hands of men unskilfull 
in trade... . 

William Swimmer 
William Davies 
Michael Pope 

John Cary 

Edward Halket 
Richard Bayly, &c. 


fo. 92. London, December 31st, 1695. 


Wee have yours of the 28th instant with the enclosed petition in re- 
lation to the counsell of trade which wee shall communicate with some of 
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the members that soe it may bee delivered in a seasonable time. The 
house will bee on thursday in a comitte to consider of the state of the 
nation as to trade, but whether they will think of the comission of trade 
or such as may be fitt comissioners is uncertaine since that matter is carried 
on by some warm men more in opposition to the king as we conceive than 
for the good of the nation which we think might bee of great benefitt if 
made up of honest and experienced persons as your petition represents 
and to act as you mention, that we heartilie wish: but on the contrary 
if the persons for this commission shall enlarge to the disposall of all cruiser’s 
and convoys that (?) will be at least 80 ships, and the captains and seamen 
under the said commission, wee doubt the king may not think fitt to grant 
itt nor may it be safe to the kingdome to lodge (?) such a separate power 
in times of war in any number of persons however soe honest or skilfull 
they may bee... . 


fo. 94. January 4th 95. 
Merchants to the Members for Bristol 


We are sorry to hear what heats have risen in the house about the 
commission of trade, which if established according to our petition we cannot 
imagine should be of dangerous consequence either to the king or kingdome 
nor any power which may be vested in the commissioners ; for the same 
objections which are made against them may be as well used against the 
commissioners of the admiralty, treasury, or any others who have offices 
of trust lodged in them ; we presume that neither the king nor the house 
will cloath any society of men with an uncontrolable power, who will be 
liable also to a dissolution if they act beyond their commissions ; we hope 
our petition (which seems a medium between all those heats) will meet 
wth no opposition except from such men who are willing to thrust them- 
selves into offices they do not understand. . . . 


Enclosed after letter of 28th December 1695. 


To the Honourable the Commons of England 
assembled in Parliament 
The Humble Petition of the Merchants and other 
Traders and Inhabitants of the City of Bristoll 


fo. 91. 
Sheweth 


That nothing can more tend to advance the trade of this kingdome of 
England thana standing committee or councill of trade, made up of men well 
verst therein ; whose only business should be to consider the state of this 
nation in respect to its trade ; to find out ways how it may be improved in 
its husbandry, manufactures, and navigation ; to see how our trade with 
foreign nations growes more or less profitable to us; how and in what 
methods we are outdone by others in the severall trades we drive, or 
hindred from enlarging them; what comoditys are necessary to be pro- 
hibited both in our imports and exports, and for how longtime ; to hear 
complaints from our factorys setled in foreign kingdomes ; to correspond 
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with our ministers abroad about trade ; and to represent all things rightly 
to the government, with their advice what methods are proper to be taken 
for its incouragement ; and generally to study by what means or methods 
the trade of this nation may be improved, both abroad and at home. 

That if this constitution falls into the hands of men unverst in trade, 
*twill be altogether useless, and the happy effect, thereof lost to the nation. 

That since it hath pleased the kings most excellent majestie on the 
motion of this honourable house to appoint a commission for a councill of 
trade. 

Your petitioners do therefore humbly pray that this honourable house 
will please, by such methods as to your wisdomes shall seem fit, to repre- 
sent to his majestie the necessity of filling up the said commission with 
persons, who being bred up in a generall trade, and chosen from the most 
considerable trading countys and citys of this kingdom, may be qualified 
by their own experience to undertake such an imployment, and to answer 
the true ends thereof. 

And your petitioners as in duty bound 
shall ever pray, &c.1 


1 This is perhaps the petition, presented, read and withdrawn, Journals, xi. 397, 
20 January. 
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The Powers and the Unification of the 
Two Bulearias, 1885 


Part I 


HE unification of the two provinces of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia followed a coup d’état at Philippopolis on 18 Sep- 
tember 1885. Prince Alexander of Bulgaria accepted the office 
of regent of Eastern Roumelia, the Turkish governor-general 
was expelled, and the labours of Turkey’s friends at the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1878 were nullified. The ensuing international 
complications contained certain paradoxical features which were, 
perhaps, responsible for the exaggerated estimates of some contem- 
porary and later writers of the significance of this ‘ revolution ’.1 
As Russian hostility to the unification became increasingly 
evident, Lord Salisbury, the British prime minister and foreign 
secretary, began to display a corresponding unwillingness to 
agree to coercive measures in defence of the arrangements on 
which he had insisted, and which Russia had opposed, in 1878 ; 
the extent and character of this transition in his policy can, 
however, easily be over-emphasized. A somewhat similar con- 
clusion may be reached with regard to the policy of the Drei- 
kaiserbund. Little was known of this side of the crisis until the 
publication of Count Egon Corti’s life of Alexander of Battenberg 
in 1920, and of the German foreign office correspondence in 1922 ; 
the evidence of these works was sufficient to reveal the confusion 
and embarrassment into which the diplomacy of the three empires 
was thrown, but did not reveal in its true proportions the reality 
and effectiveness of Bismarck’s control of Austrian policy, and 
his success in surmounting the crisis without any serious strain 
on Austro-Russian relations.? 
Salisbury, on the 19th, telegraphed an invitation direct from 
Puys, where he was on holiday, to the German, Austrian, and 
1 There are short accounts of the crisis, based upon published sources, in J. V. 
Fuller, Bismarck’s Diplomacy at its Zenith (1922), chap. iii, and W. L. Langer, Zuropean 
Alliances and Alignments (1931), pp. 346-56. In this article I rely mainly on unpub- 
lished correspondence in the Staatsarchiv, Vienna, and in the Public Record Office, 
London, together with a few documents from the archives of the Russian embassy 
in London. Most of the latter have been published by Baron A. Meyendorff in 
Correspondance diplomatique du Baron de Staal (1929), vol. i. 
2 E. C. Corti, Alexander von Battenberg, Sein Kampf mit den Zaren und Bismarck 
(1920), pp. 192-241, is based on the prince’s private papers in the Hartenau archives, 


and makes some use of Austrian foreign office correspondence. The German cor- 
respondence, in vol. v of Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette (1922), includes 
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Italian governments to join with the British in making strong 
representations to the Bulgarian government in favour of main- 
taining the treaty of Berlin. The French and Russian govern- 
ments were not included in this invitation, and he merely inquired 
on the 21st whether they proposed to take any steps in favour of 
the maintenance of existing treaties. Bismarck showed alarm 
at the prospect of British intervention, and on the 20th told 
Malet, the British ambassador at Berlin, that he deprecated any 
hasty step by any one Power. It was the first serious crisis 
that the three emperors’ alliance had been called upon to face 
since its formation in 1881, and he was not likely to forget that 
any prolonged tension in the Near East would threaten, and 
perhaps destroy altogether, the friendly relations between the 
Austrian and Russian emperors, which had been demonstrated 
as recently as 25 August, at the Kremsier meeting. His aim was 
therefore to limit the inevitable disturbance in the peninsula as 
much as possible, and above all to secure that whatever changes 
were finally made should be the result of amicable discussion 
between the three empires. His first move was an appeal to the 
tsar to disavow the movement ; he advised the Austrian govern- 
ment to make similar representations, and suggested on the 21st 
that Salisbury should advise the sultan to do the same. If this 
step should be without result he was in favour of a conference 
to ‘drown the question in ink’.? The tsar’s disapproval was 
promptly expressed, and Bismarck then recommended the sultan 
to move a strong force to the Macedonian frontier, if he were 
not strong enough to quell the revolution in Eastern Roumelia. 
To Salisbury he suggested that a good impression would be 
created if the British government gave the sultan moral support 
by sending the Mediterranean fleet eastwards, not to Besika Bay, 
but perhaps to the Piraeus. He believed that the tsar would 
probably be more ready to give assistance to the sultan if he 
thought that Salisbury was offering it to him also. The great 
object was to prevent the progress of the movement to Macedonia, 
and action on the lines suggested would give the sultan courage 
and make the population hesitate in going to extremes. He 


only about a dozen documents relating to the crisis. Corti’s later work, based on 
the papers of Prince Alexander of Hesse, The Downfall of Three Dynasties (1934), 
also throws little light on the crisis. 

1The relevant blue book, A[ccounts] & P[apers], vol. Ixxv (1886), Turkey No. 1 
(1886) [C. 4612], was published in February 1886. In this and subsequent footnotes 
I have given references to the blue book where British Foreign Office correspondence 
has been printed unaltered, or with only verbal changes. Salisbury to Malet, 
19 September, A. & P., no. 6; to Grosvenor, 21 September, F.O. 65/1215, no. 349 ; 
Malet to Salisbury, 20 September, A. & P., no. 7. 

2 Malet to Salisbury, 21 September 1885, F.O. 64/1079, no. 427. Bismarck made 
a similar remark concerning the conference to Radowitz, the German ambassador 
in Constantinople, on the 23rd: Aufzeichnungen und Erinnerungen aus dem Leben 
des Botschafters Joseph Maria von Radowitz (1925), ii. 252. 
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admitted, however, that he thought the union would ultimately 
be maintained, unless Russia should decidedly oppose it; the 
aim of the Powers should now be to prevent the extension of the 
movement.! 

Salisbury was not, as it happened, in any hurry to define 
British policy ; he had never been impressed by the argument 
that a Russian advance towards Constantinople would provide 
any real military threat to the British Empire, and his deter- 
mination to oppose such an advance was based rather on the 
belief that public opinion in India and Great Britain would insist 
on regarding it as a defeat for British policy. This curious 
scepticism as to the necessity for a policy which he was determined 
to maintain had at least the merit of enabling him to avoid many 
preconceptions which dominated the outlook of his contempor- 
aries, and to be comparatively indifferent to details which were 
tending to assume imposing proportions in their eyes.2_ Moreover, 
the hopes which the British government had placed on the separa- 
tion of the ‘two Bulgarias ’ in 1878 had been disappointed even 
before the conservative government of Lord Beaconsfield fell 
from office in the spring of 1880. At the Congress of Berlin the 
British plenipotentiaries had made the Balkan mountains the 
boundary between the two provinces in order that Turkey might 
retain military control of the geographical positions which had 
proved of such excellent service to her in the last war. The 
advantage which this gave to Turkey was, however, lost, in part 
by the decision of the Congress to give to Bulgaria Varna and 
the Sandjak of Sofia, which took the eastern coastal route and 
the western end of the range out of Turkish hands, and above all 
by the failure of the Turkish government to garrison the Balkan 
mountains after the Russian evacuation in August 1879. At 
that moment Russia could have made no protest if Turkey had 
pushed her troops forward, but by the spring of 1880 Russian 
diplomatists were already saying that Russia would never coun- 
tenance such an advance, and, as the Porte made no attempt to 
assert its rights, the separation of the two Bulgarias ceased to be 


1 Malet to Salisbury, 22 September, F.O. 64/1079, nos. 431, 435; Corti, p. 196. 

2 Cf. his remarks to Lord Lytton in April 1877: Lady G. Cecil, Life of Robert, 
Marquis of Salisbury (1921), ii. 142. The occupation of Egypt had not yet modified 
British opinion on this point. Lord Randolph Churchill’s tenure of the India Office 
in 1885 made him hopeful of an understanding with Russia, and in 1886, with Lord 
George Hamilton and W. H. Smith in the conservative cabinet, he was, in Salisbury’s 
words, ‘ disposed to abandon all effort to stay the progress of Russia in the Balkan 
Peninsula’. Sir R. Morier, the British ambassador in St. Petersburg, held somewhat 
similar views: H. S. Edwards, Sir William White (1902), pp. 234-8. Salisbury 
refused to contemplate any such change of policy. ‘The possession by Russia of 
Constantinople will be an awkward piece of news for the Minister who receives it. 
The prestige effect on the Asiatic populations will be enormous, and I pity the English 
party that has this item on their record.’ Salisbury to Churchill, 28 September 1886 : 
W. 8S. Churchill, Lord Randolph Churchill (1906), i. 160; cf. pp. 161-3. 
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of military importance. In the same way Turkey failed to make 
use of the considerable control which the treaty of Berlin had 
given her over the administration of Eastern Roumelia.! On 
the other hand, differences between the Bulgars and the Russian 
officers and officials responsible for the organization of the Bul- 
garian principality had appeared before the arrival of the new 
prince, Alexander of Battenberg, in June 1879; Alexander’s 
assumption of dictatorial powers in the summer of 1881 concen- 
trated on himself the accumulating grievances of the new tsar 
and of the Russian military, diplomatic, and business elements, 
disappointed in their attempts to exploit the principality, and in 
the autumn of 1883 the quarrel came to a head with the dismissal 
of the two Russian generals, Kaulbars and Sobolev. An agree- 
ment was patched up in November, and the new war minister, 
Prince Cantakuzen, who arrived in February 1884, made a favour- 
able impression, and avoided serious disputes ; but Russia was 
not reconciled. The attempts of the Russian consuls, Jonin and 
his successor Koyander, to undermine the prince’s position 
continued, and the Russian government made no attempt to 
conceal its desire for his removal. The tsar was, however, anxious 
to avoid a reopening of the Near Eastern question ; apart alto- 
gether from’ his aversion to any general international crisis he had 
no desire to see Alexander’s prestige strengthened by a revolution 
which Russia could neither exploit nor control. In reality, 
therefore, the separation had ceased long since to be of any 
advantage to British policy, and a support of the revolutionaries 
might replace the lost military frontier of Turkey by a barrier 
against Russian influence. 

The difficulties of Russia’s position were soon evident. The 
tsar was in Denmark at the outbreak of the crisis, and Giers, the 
foreign minister, was also on holiday ; in their absence Vlangaly, 
the official in charge of the foreign office, was unwilling to commit 
his government.?, On 21st Vlangaly, by telegraph, on the tsar’s 
instructions, informed the Russian diplomatic agents and military 
authorities in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia that the emperor 
disapproved of the movement and could not support it; the 
Russian officers were to take no further part in it, and Prince 
Cantakuzen was to resign the ministry of war, but was to remain 
provisionally near the agency in Sofia. A second telegram (to 


1 Dufferin to Salisbury, 8 April 1879, F.O. 65/1043, no. 90; 9 April, no. 95; 
Layard to Salisbury, 23 August 1879, F.O. 78/2957, no. 754; 16 November, F.O. 
78/2962, no. 998; 11 April 1880, F.O. 78/3084, no. 410; Onou to Giers, 31 January/ 
12 February 1880, lettre conf. (Russian Embassy Archives). 

2 * Gleich nach Durchfithrung der Union hatte Giers an seinen Kaiser telegraphiert : 
‘Um des Himmels willen keine Einigung”’. Der Kaiser antwortete: ‘Ich bin 
ginzlich derselben Ansicht, kommen Sie schnell”’: Corti, p. 209; J. Hansen, 
Ambassade a Paris du Baron de Mohrenheim (1907), pp. 15-18. 
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the Russian ambassador in Vienna, Prince Lobanov) makes it 
clear that the tsar was still without information as to the views 
of the other Powers, but he stated that he was convinced that all 
were in agreement as to the necessity of keeping the question 
‘sur le terrain diplomatique Européen ’.t On 22nd, in reply to 
Salisbury’s inquiry, Vlangaly mentioned to Grosvenor, the British 
chargé, the instructions to the Russian officers, although he was 
careful to point out that this did not bind Russia as to future 
steps.2, Any doubts as to the Russian attitude soon disappeared. 
In the press and elsewhere the news of the unification was received 
with satisfaction, but hostility to Prince Alexander was general, 
although Aksakov found excuses for his conduct.® 
The situation was an equally embarrassing one for Kalnoky, 

the Austrian foreign minister, although Bismarck was confident 
in his power to prevent any rash moves by the Austrian govern- 
ment. Under the terms of the three emperors’ alliance Austria 
had the right to claim Russia’s acquiescence in the annexation 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina when the union of the Bulgarias 
had taken place ; but neither the present temper of the tsar, nor 
Kalnoky’s relations with the Serbs, nor the state of public opinion 
in the monarchy, could be reconciled with such a policy. But 
on the whole Kalnoky’s attitude in the opening stages of the 
crisis was satisfactory enough to his two allies ;* he continued 
to assure Paget, the British ambassador, that the Russian em- 
peror and government were entire strangers to the proceedings, 
deprecated isolated action, and said that he had impressed on 
the king of Serbia the importance of his not committing ‘ any act 
of folly ’, though he admitted that he could not blame the king 
for taking certain measures of precaution, considering the prox- 
imity of his territory to the provinces in revolt.5 Bismarck had 

1° Toute effusion de sang deviendrait signal d’une conflagration qu’il serait difficile 
d’arréter’: Vlangaly to Lobanov, 9/21 September, two telegrams (copies communi- 
cated to Austrian F.O. 21 September). 

2 Grosvenor to Salisbury, 21 September, A. & P., no. 74. Vlangaly spoke in the 
same sense on the 23rd, F.O. 65/1218, no. 324. 

% Baron Jomini told Grosvenor on 23rd that the prince, though a man of ability, 
was untrustworthy, an idiosyncrasy which the emperor execrated, F.O. 65/1218, 
no. 322. The Moscow Gazette wrote on 25th: ‘It is not to the advantage of Russia 
that the most important point of her political influence in the East should be in the 
power of a man who is exasperated against her and ever ready to be the tool of hostile 
machinations directed against her. If Russia could not conciliate him, it was necessary 
to adopt vigorous measures for freeing Bulgaria from his presence ’ (Extract in F.O. 
68/1218, no. 329). For further details see I. Griining, Die russische Meinung und 
thre Stellung zu den Grossmachten, 1878-1894 (1929), pp. 86-9; J. F. Baddeley, 


Russia in the ’Highties (1921), pp. 256-8; and Denkwiirdigkeiten des Botschafters 
General v. Schweinitz (1927), ii. 310-11. 

“On the 22nd Wolkenstein, Austrian ambassador at St. Petersburg, read to the 
German ambassador, Schweinitz, two telegrams in which Kalnoky showed con- 
siderable mistrust of Russia; Schweinitz advised him to moderate their tone 
(Schweinitz, ii. 311). 

5 Paget to Salisbury, 20 September, F.O. 7/1079, no. 246, 
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thus no serious reason to complain of his ally’s conduct at this 
stage.! 

In the circumstances therefore the three empires were, in 
spite of their differing interests, predisposed to measures restrict- 
ing the effects of the revolution, and, if possible, reversing it 
altogether. All three governments began, more or less spon- 
taneously, to talk of the necessity of limiting the extent of the 
movement, preventing its extension to Macedonia, and summoning 
a conference of ambassadors at Constantinople. On 23rd Vlangaly 
proposed to Berlin and Vienna that the ambassadors of the Powers 
at Constantinople should meet, not in a conference, at which a Turk 
would preside, but under the presidency of the doyen. Both 
Powers agreed to the proposal, although Kalnoky admitted to 
Paget that he was much perplexed as to the solution to be 
adopted.2 The Italian press was generally inclined to look on 
the Eastern Roumelian revolution in a favourable light, as an 
event which, while it could not in any way affect Italy, was in 
accordance with the sentiments of Italian liberals ; but on the 
24th, in reply to Salisbury’s telegram of the 19th, the Italian 
government replied that it would join in all measures, aiming at 
the maintenance of the status quo and prevention of bloodshed, 
which might be agreed upon unanimously by the Powers. An 
Austrian proposal that Italy should join in urging the Prince of 
Bulgaria to prevent the Bulgarian movement from spreading 
into Macedonia met with a similar reply. The French govern- 
ment also showed anxiety to stifle the crisis, and proposed on 
the 25th that the Great Powers should jointly recommend to the 
governments of Serbia, Greece, and Roumania to abstain from 
aggressive action in the present juncture.* 

Thus within a week of the opening of the crisis all the Powers 
seemed anxious to work for a settlement of the question and a 
restriction of its effects, and this pleasing, and probably quite 
unexpected, unanimity was too rare a phenomenon in Near 

1 When Malet asked him whether Germany or Austria took the lead in deciding 
questions of policy regarding the East, he replied that he ‘left all minor questions to 
Austria, giving her free swing as long as the tranquillity of Europe was not endangered, 
but that if he saw that she was moving too quickly or without sufficiently foreseeing 
the consequences, he took the reins into his own hand, and was able to hold them’: 
Malet to Salisbury, 22 September, F.O. 64/1079, no. 436, secret. 

2 Ibid. 24 September, A. & P., no. 40; Paget to Salisbury, 26 September, F.O. 
7/1079, no. 275; cf. Peter Shuvalov’s remarks, Schweinitz, ii. 311. 


® Lumley to Salisbury, 23 September, F.O. 45/523, no. 183 ; A. & P., 26 September, 
no. 65. 

4 Freycinet to embassies, 25 September, Documents diplomatiques francais, v. 
no. 71; M. Lhéritier, Histoire diplomatique de la Gréce (1926), iv. 202. Represen- 
tations soon proved to be unnecessary in the case of Roumania. On the 28th 
M. Bratianu, the prime minister, commenced in Vienna a visit to the Powers to 
explain his government’s policy, and its intention not to intervene. Paget to Salis- 


bury, 30 September, F.O. 7/1079, nos. 289, 291; Malet to Salisbury, 3 October, 
F.O. 64/1079, no. 477. 
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Eastern discussions to arouse much confidence. Very soon, in 
fact, new possibilities began to be sensed in various quarters. 

After his first declaration in favour of the treaty, Salisbury 
refrained from any further declaration of policy for some days.! 
On the 22nd he telegraphed to White that the policy of the British 
government was to act in concert with the other Powers in up- 
holding the treaty of Berlin ; British interests were not, however, 
sufficient to justify the country in acting alone. He used the 
same argument on the following day in rejecting Bismarck’s 
suggestion of a naval demonstration in Greek waters.2 Even on 
the 24th, in answer to an inquiry from Hengelmiiller, he wrote 
that he was still not persuaded as to the necessity for accepting 
a big Bulgaria, which would be as fatal to the sultan as an in- 
dependent Macedonia.* By this stage, however, his mind was 
already made up in favour of the solution which he supported 
steadily during the next two months, namely, a personal union 
of the two provinces under the prince, the situation otherwise 
remaining unchanged. 

Pressure had already been exerted on him from several 
quarters, and the plan represented a compromise between various 
possible courses. It seems clear that at the beginning of the 
crisis he, and no doubt many of his colleagues, desired the reversal 
of the union, and the complete restoration of the 1878 position. 
Only a few months before a Russo-British war, arising from the 
Penjdeh incident, had seemed imminent, and suspicion of Russian 
aims in the Near East was as strong as it had been under Beacons- 
field. The queen, however, was soon demanding that Prince 
Alexander should be supported ; the tone of the English press 
suggested that it would be impossible for him to undertake 
single-handed the support of Turkey and restoration of the treaty, 
and on the 24th Sir William White, the British representative at 
Constantinople, warned him that the prince’s elimination would 
mean the complete Russification of Bulgaria.t He telegraphed 
his decision to White and the queen on the same day. His 
comments in both telegrams show that he by no means welcomed 
the ‘ big Bulgaria ’, which he regretted for its probable reaction 
in hastening the final disintegration of Turkey. England, 
moreover, could not honourably take the lead in tearing up the 

1 Hengelmiiller to Kalnoky, 23 September, Wiener Staatsarchiv, nos. 50A-E, 
vertraulich, and 50B. In subsequent footnotes I shall refer to the Wiener Staats- 
archiv as W.S.A. 

2 Salisbury to White, 22 September, F.O. 78/3746, no. 328 ; to Malet, 23 September, 
F.O. 64/1074, no. 414. 

3 Hengelmiiller to Kalnoky, 24 September, W.S.A., tel. no. 78. 

4 Cecil, iii. 240; G. V. Buckle, The Letters of Queen Victoria (2nd series), iii. 691-4 ; 
Corti, Downfall of Three Dynasties, pp. 309-10; White to Salisbury, 25 September, 


F.O. 78/2753, no. 392. Hengelmiiller makes some acute comments on the attitude 
of the English press (to Kalnoky, 23 September, W.S,A., no. 50B), 
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arrangement which she had forced on Europe seven years before. 
He believed, however, that some form of unification had become 
inevitable, and thought that the most favourable compromise 
would be ‘a personal union in the prince, institutions on each 
side remaining without change’.1 He did not, however, give 
any indication to the Powers of this decision until his return to 
London on the 28th. White was then instructed to refuse entirely 
to entertain any suggestion as to the prince’s deposition ; but if 
possible all the sultan’s rights as to Eastern Roumelia were to be 
maintained, with the exception of the nomination of the governor- 
general.2 Paget was instructed to inform Kalnoky, in strict 
confidence, that the British government would not be able to 
assent to the prince’s deposition.® 

It is interesting to note that Salisbury’s views, when they 
came before the Powers on and after the 28th, do not appear 
to have caused any particular surprise or alarm, and it was, in 
fact, the fear that Austria would encourage or condone a breach 
of the peace by Serbia which suggested that a more serious turn 
to the crisis was imminent. Salisbury explained to Hengelmiiller 
on the 28th that his first step on the 19th proposing representa- 
tions to Prince Alexander in favour of maintaining the treaty 
might have been of value if accepted promptly, but it had not 
met with the concurrence of the German court and he had not 
pressed it further: he was now inclined to take into account 
accomplished facts, and the position created by the inactivity of 
the Porte, and he did not believe in the possibility and desir- 
ability of reversing the union in so far as it had been accomplished. 
But he was also not of the opinion that it was necessary for the 
Powers to bow before the will of the Bulgarian and East Roumelian 
patriots and simply accept the great Bulgaria ; he believed, on 
the contrary, that the Powers should place on record their dis- 
approval of the infraction of the treaty, and endeavour to minimize 
its practical results. He hoped that the alteration in the settle- 
ment made by the treaty of Berlin would be as small as possible, 
and that the union of the two countries might be little more than 
a personal one under Prince Alexander. Hengelmiiller’s com- 
ments to Kalnoky on this interview show that he was impressed 
primarily by the conservative character of Salisbury’s programme. 
He believed that Salisbury wished to take his stand on the Berlin 
treaty, and that he was mainly concerned with the problem of 
maintaining the rights guaranteed thereby to the sultan. He 
remarked that Salisbury was quite free from Mr. Gladstone’s 


1 Salisbury to White, 24 September, F.O. aes no. 329; Cecil, iii. 241; Queen 
Victoria’s Letters, iii. 694-5. 
* Salisbury to White, 28 September, F.O. 78/3746, no. 332. 
5 Salisbury to Paget, 28 September, F.O. 7/1076, no. 192. 
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sentimental view that England had no other interest in the 
Balkan peninsula than the furthering of the freedom of the 
Christian nationalities, and he merely deplored the fact that the 
Turkish government, in whose maintenance he was interested, 
was so unmanageable and weak, and its representative so sorry 
a figure as the present sultan. Salisbury and Hengelmiiller 
agreed that the great interest of the moment was to prevent 
the movement from spreading, and Salisbury urged the Austrian 
government to make the most strenuous exertions to prevent 
Serbia from jeopardizing the peace of south-eastern Europe.! 

Bismarck showed even greater concern at the dangers of an 
attack on Turkey by the other Balkan states ; the absence of 
half the diplomatic world on holiday had delayed serious dis- 
cussions between the three imperial governments, but the two 
ambassadors, Reusz and Széchényi, now returned to their re- 
spective posts in Vienna and Berlin, and interviews in the two 
capitals made the position a little clearer to the German chan- 
cellor, and considerably more alarming. He did not press his 
suggestion for a British naval demonstration in Greek waters, 
but he was evidently a little disappointed at its rejection ; on 
24th he told Malet that Russia would use moral influence to 
quiet the Slav element in Macedonia, and he considered the 
presence of the fleet might tend greatly towards calming the 
Greek element.? All the Powers, in accordance with the French 
proposal, warned the Greek government after the king’s return 
on the 27th, and similar communications were made during the 
next few days to the Serbs, without apparently influencing the 
two very greatly.* On the 26th Prince Alexander tried to per- 
suade the Great Powers to press the sultan to give an answer 
in the affirmative or negative as to the recognition of the union, 
failing which it would be necessary to disarm the Mussulmans 
of Eastern Roumelia in order to keep them quiet. As the 
sultan was showing every inclination to favour a pacific solution 
this threat of further aggression was obviously ill-advised, and 
the Porte took advantage of the incident to appeal once more to 
the Powers to advise it as to what means to adopt to maintain 
the rights granted to Turkey by the treaty of Berlin. 


1Salisbury to Paget, 28 September, F.O. 7/1076, no. 192B; A. & P., no. 80. 
Hengelmiiller’s account is substantially the same : 28 September, W.S.A., tel. no. 80; 
29 September, no. 51A-B. 

2 Malet to Salisbury, 24 September, F.O. 64/1079, no. 440. 

*Courcel to Freycinet, 26 September, D.D.F.; vi. no. 75; Malet to Salisbury, 
27 September, A. & P., no. 68. Lhéritier (p. 202) is in error in stating that the 
representations were all made on the 27th ; ef. Rumbold to Salisbury, 29 September, 
F.O. 32/564, no. 137. 

4 White to Salisbury, 26 September, F.O. 78/2753, no. 395. 

5 Bismarck at once warned Alexander to refrain from further aggression: Courcel 
to Freycinet, 26, 28 September, D.D.F., nos. 75, 77. Salisbury sent a similar reply 
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Kalnoky, however, gave every indication at this stage that 
his interpretation of Austria’s interests would precipitate more 
serious developments. He continued to display apprehension 
as to Russia’s intentions ; in conversation with various British 
representatives he emphasized the desirability of maintaining 
Prince Alexander, and the urgent necessity of preventing any 
extension of the movement whatsoever. On the 27th he 
appeared to accept Lascelles’ suggestion of a personal union of 
the two Bulgarias, with each province retaining its institutions.’ 
Serbia’s obvious thirst for ‘compensation’ caused him great 
embarrassment, but he made no secret of his views. He told 
Reusz on the 28th that he was prepared to accept the union 
which the three Powers had long since agreed to in principle, 
and he quite realized the danger that an armed conflict between 
Serbia and Bulgaria might force the two Great Powers behind 
them to come to blows ; but if Milan failed to put himself at the 
head of the national movement which had been started by the 
Bulgarian union, he would undoubtedly be overthrown, and his 
place taken by Risti¢ and Karageorgevi¢ or some other adven- 
turer. Austria could not, therefore, deny to Serbia the right to 
seek compensation. Later in the day the Russian ambassador 
told Reusz that Kalnoky had seen him almost daily and had 
spoken of the difficulties of Austria with the utmost frankness. 
On the following day Széchényi, the Austrian ambassador in 
Berlin, made it clear to Herbert Bismarck that his govern- 
ment felt under the necessity of supporting Serbia’s demand for 
compensation.2 Kalnoky was anxious that the Powers should 
express clearly their condemnation of the violation of the treaty 
in order not to place the impotence of the sultan in too humili- 
ating a light, and in order not to encourage the other Balkan 
states to claim their slice of the cake; but he did not believe 


on the 27th, F.O. 78/3768, no. 68. After the revolution all the sultan’s military 
advisers had suggested an immediate invasion of Eastern Roumelia ; on the 20th 
the ministerial council accepted von der Goltz’s proposal to occupy at once Burgas, 
and a position in Eastern Roumelia south of Harmanli, between Mustafa Pasha and 
the junction of the Philippopolis and Yamboli railways. The sultan, however, 
rejected the plan, and appointed new ministers, with Kiamel Pasha as grand vizier ; 
by the 25th it was clear that the pacific course recommended by Nelidov, the Russian 
ambassador, had for the moment triumphed: White to Salisbury, 29 September, 
F.O. 78/3753, no. 408, enclosing Major Trotter’s report; Radowitz, ii. 253. 

1 Paget to Salisbury, 26 September, F.O. 7/1079, no. 275 ; 29 September, no. 285 
(Kalnoky’s conversations with Wyndham on 26th, and Lascelles on 27th). On 27th 
Kalnoky told Paget ‘that anything which might indicate prematurely a desire on 
the part of England or Austria to’uphold him might make the task of doing so more 
difficult ’ (27 September, no. 280a, strictly conf.). He was strongly opposed to any 


of the agents of the Powers going to Philippopolis ; the British government, however, 
decided that he was wrong ‘both in theory and practically’, and Lascelles was 
instructed on 30th to join the prince (A. & P., no. 102). 

2 Reusz to Bismarck, 28 September, G.P., v. no. 956; Aufzeichnung, H. v. Bis- 
marck, 29 September, no. 957 ; cf. Corti, p. 198. 
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that such claims could be avoided, or that Austria could afford 
to desert Milan. Khevenhiiller, the Austrian minister in Bel- 
grade, was, therefore, authorized to promise Milan that if the 
status quo ante were not re-established, Austria would endeavour 
to induce Europe to consider the Serbian claims ; he did his best 
to strengthen Milan’s tendency to rely on Austria, and on the 
29th secured a promise from the king not to send his troops over 
the frontier until the ambassador’s conference had made a 
pronouncement.! 

It was inevitable in the circumstances that the Austrian 
attitude should continue to cause general suspicion, and Kalnoky 
during the next few days had to listen to emphatic representa- 
tions from the British, German, and French ambassadors urging 
him to use all his influence to keep the Serbs quiet. Hengel- 
miiller assured Salisbury on the 30th that Kalnoky had not 
ceased to exhort King Milan and the Serbian government to keep 
the peace, but at the same time admitted that there were peculiar 
difficulties in the Serbian situation which made simple exhorta- 
tions ineffective. Austria certainly wished to preserve Macedonia 
for the Turks, but it was quite another matter to prevent a 
Serbian attack on Macedonia by the use of force. Salisbury 
finally remarked that peace could probably not be maintained 
by purely diplomatic counsels ; if Serbia must have compensa- 
tion she had better seek it at the expense of Bulgaria, as a con- 
flict in that quarter would not have the same serious results as 
a concerted attack on Turkey.? This suggestion is incidentally 
an indication of the limitations of Salisbury’s sympathy for the 
national aspirations of the Bulgarians. His main object, how- 
ever, was to keep the peace in the peninsula ; on the same day 
he saw the Greek chargé and the Serbian minister, and warned 
them against any aggression on the Turkish frontier, which 
would be certain to produce a state of confusion that would not 
end to the advantage of the smaller states of south-eastern 
Europe. Kalnoky did not need any prompting to accept the 
view that it would be to Austria’s advantage for Serbia to seek 
compensation at the expense of Bulgaria rather than of Turkey ; 
he had already urged this solution on Lobanov, and as early as 
the 29th Khevenhiiller told him that in Belgrade the opinion 


1 Khevenhiiller to Kalnoky, 29 September, W.S.A., tel. no. 143; 30 September, 
private letter; Wyndham to Salisbury, 29 September, F.O. 105/50, nos. 74, 
75, 76. 

2 Hengelmiiller to Kalnoky, 30 September, W.S.A., tel. no. 84. The interview 
convinced Salisbury that Kalnoky could not be persuaded to take military measures 
to restrain the Serbs: Salisbury to Paget, 30 September, F.O. 7/1076, no. 200. 

3 Salisbury to White, 30 September, F.O. 78/3746, no. 337; Hengelmiiller to 
Kalnoky, 1 October, W.S.A., no. 52; Count C. Mijatovich, The Memoins of a Balkan 
Diplomatist (1917), pp. 48-9. 
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was daily becoming stronger that Sofia and not old Serbia would 
be the ultimate objective of a Serbian advance.! 

On 29th Giers, on his way to Copenhagen, visited the German 
chancellor at Friedrichsruh, and discussed the whole crisis with 
him ; the visit did little to clarify the situation, as Giers was 
still without instructions from the tsar, and professed ignor- 
ance of the latter’s opinion. He discussed, however, and did 
not reject, the British proposal for a personal union. After this 
interview Bismarck telegraphed a reply to Reusz’s reports from 
Vienna of the 28th ; on 3 October he again endeavoured to shake 
Kalnoky’s resolution, this time with weighty criticisms of the 
arguments put forward by Kalnoky and Széchényi on the 28th 
and 29th. He admitted that the expulsion of King Milan was 
as little desirable for Germany as for Austria, but he could not 
agree that of two evils Austria would choose the lesser if, in order 
to maintain King Milan, she ran the risk of a war with Russia.? 
But although Kalnoky had carried out his promise to urge the 
Serbs to exercise restraint it was already obvious that he had 
partly nullified these representations by allowing them to look 
to him for diplomatic support in their claims for compensation, 
and Bismarck did not persist in this line of argument. He 
accepted the view that if Serbia must advance it was better for 
her to attack Bulgaria, but he was still anxious that no pre- 
cipitate step on Kalnoky’s part should commit the Austrian 
government prematurely, or annoy the tsar.* These fears were 
partly revealed to the British ; Herbert Bismarck told Malet 
that his father was endeavouring to ascertain whether the tsar 
would allow Vidin to be given to Serbia as compensation.‘ 
Salisbury on 2 October again suggested to Hengelmiiller that a 
satisfactory solution would be for Serbia to seek compensation 
from Bulgaria ;* on the same day he proposed to Germany 
that an identic communication should be addressed to Kalnoky 
on behalf of Britain and Germany, urging him to summon Serbia 
to cease arming and maintain peace. Herbert Bismarck avoided 
a direct reply to this somewhat embarrassing proposal; on the 
3rd he told Malet that Széchényi had made it clear that owing 

1 Khevenhiiller to Kalnoky, 29 September, W.S.A., tel. no. 43; 3 October, tel. 
no. ov. 

aiid to Reusz, 3 October, G.P., v. no. 958. 

® German pressure on these lines continued, and Kalnoky appears to have made 
genuine efforts to restrain the Serbs: ‘Ich habe iiberhaupt nach meiner Riickkehr 
nur unsere diplomatische Hilfe in Aussicht gestellt, als Unterstiitzung Serbischer 
Wiinsche, falls s.q.a. Veranderung erleiden sollte, und davon ausdriicklich die 
Bedingung gekniipft, dass Serbien nicht eigenmichtig militérisch in Action trete’: 
Khevenhiller to Kalnoky, 6 October, W.S.A., tel. no. 6. 

4 Malet to Salisbury, 1 October, F.O. 64/1079, no. 461. 

5 Hengelmiiller to Kalnoky, 2 October, W.S.A., tel. no. 86. 


* The proposal was originated by Sir A. Paget, Paget to Salisbury, 1 October, F.O. 
7/1079, no, 298 ; Salisbury to Malet, 2 October, F.O. 64/1075, no. 433. 
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to Hungarian opposition it would be impossible for any Austrian 
minister to embark on an occupation of Serbia. He added that 
Giers would say nothing about Vidin on this or any other point 
in his interview with the chancellor.’ 

The ambassadors at Constantinople did not meet in confer- 
ence until 4 October, although the Russian, French, Italian, and 
British representatives had received instructions to participate 
by the 29th. Radowitz was detained in quarantine until 
2 October, and on the morning of the 3rd was sent for by the 
sultan.? The tsar’s attitude was still in doubt, although Lobanov 
had made it clear to Kalnoky that the idea of a personal union 
was not favourably viewed by Russia. Otherwise Salisbury’s 
proposal had been well received ; Bismarck was favourable to 
the idea, although he insisted that he had no strong feeling on 
the point, and Kalnoky instructed Calice, the Austrian ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, to support this solution.* Calice let it 
be known on the 3rd that he intended to submit to the approval 
of the ambassadors a resolution condemning the breach of treaty 
committed in Eastern Roumelia. Corti and Noailles, the Italian 
and French ambassadors, agreed with White that the voting of 
such a resolution would lead to no practical result, ‘as the im- 
plication of Prince Alexander in any way in such a vote of censure 
would only serve Russian views and ultimately assist that Power 
in the arguments she might bring forward in favour of His 
Highness’s deposition’. Salisbury instructed White to counter 
any such proposal with an amendment condemning the breach 
of the Berlin settlement, but excluding any mention of Prince 
Alexander himself. The declaration which the conference, after 
two long sittings on the 4th and 5th, under the presidency of the 
doyen, Count Corti, finally produced was a very emasculated 
affair. According to the original Russian proposal the ambas- 
sadors had to propose to their governments the language to be 
held to both parties with a view to avoid effusion of blood, and 
they agreed that these limits precluded any discussion of the 
best solution of the question. Calice laid great stress on the 
necessity for a vote of censure, and Nelidov urged that Prince 


1 Malet to Salisbury, 3 October, F.O. 64/1079, nos. 376, 473. The suggestion for 
joint representations was finally dropped by Salisbury after Herbert had suggested 
on the 7th that advice tended by Bismarck alone would be more effectual, on account 
of the very intimate alliance of the two countries: Malet to Salisbury, 7 October, 
F.0. 64/1079, no. 485. 

2 Radowitz, ii, 253. 

% Paget to Salisbury, 1 October, F.O. 7/1079, no. 300; Malet to Salisbury, 
4 October, F.O. 64/1079, no. 483. Salisbury somewhat optimistically expressed to 
Hengelmiiller his satisfaction that Austria and Britain would have a united policy 
at the conference: Hengelmiiller to Kaélnoky, 2 October, W.S.A., tel. no. 86. 

4 White to Salisbury, 3 October, F.0. 78/2753, no. 413; Salisbury to White, 
4 October, A. & P., no. 141. 
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Alexander should be expressly named, but after considerable 
discussion on the first day he reluctantly gave up his point, and 
it was ultimately decided not to pass any resolutions, but to 
embody the views of all the ambassadors in a declaration. This 
expressed the conviction that the sultan would continue ‘to do 
everything compatible with his sovereign rights in order to avoid 
having recourse to the use of the troops at his disposal’, and 
stated that the Powers had resolved to give a favourable reception 
to the request addressed to them by the sultan that they would 
intervene ‘to put an end to the disorders agitating one of the 
provinces of his Empire, and to re-establish there order and 
prosperity ’. Condemning every violation of existing treaties, 
the Powers ‘cannot but censure severely the illegal presence of 
Bulgarian troops in Eastern Roumelia ’. ‘ Those in possession of 
authority on either side of the Balkans’ were held responsible 
for any act tending to extend the agitation to neighbouring 
countries ; the serious attention of the Bulgarian peopie was 
called ‘ to the responsibility under which they rest’; the leaders 
of the Bulgarian forces were invited ‘to avoid useless concen- 
trations of troops on the Roumelian frontier ’.1 The essential 
mildness of these reproofs was largely the result of Radowitz’s 
influence ; White, on the 5th, remarked on ‘a perceptible modifi- 
cation ’ in the language of Nelidov ‘ since his German colleague’s 
return among us ’.? 

For some two weeks after the drawing up of the draft declara- 
tion the Powers continued to debate its phraseology and the 
best mode of presentation to the governments concerned ; but 
the real cause of this delay was Russia’s reluctance to accept 
even the comparatively limited recognition that the other Powers 
seemed prepared to give the Bulgarian revolutionaries. Salisbury, 
on 6 October, in telegraphing his acceptance of the declaration, 
explained that he understood that the word ‘intervene’ in the 
declaration was limited to moral intervention only ; and White 
was able to reply that Nelidov had expressly stated that the 
Turks in their original invitation to the Powers had asked for 
‘leur intervention bienveillante ’, while Vlangaly, on 25 September, 
in his telegram proposing the ambassadors’ conference at Con- 
stantinople, had also referred to ‘ l’intervention bienveillante ’ of 
the Powers. This interpretation rendered the declaration still 
more innocuous, but Kalnoky, who also found the word ‘ inter- 
vene ’ ambiguous, raised further objections. He considered that 


1 White to Salisbury, 5 October, A. & P., no. 164. 

2°The animus of the Russian ambassador against Prince Alexander is probably 
undiminished but his attitude at yesterday’s meeting was irreproachable’: White 
to Salisbury, 5 October, F.O. 78/2753, no. 416. 


3 Salisbury to White, 6 October, A. & P., no. 168; White to Salisbury, 6 October, 
F.0. 78/2753, no. 419. 
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the statement that the sultan would be compelled to proceed 
with severity against the Bulgarian leaders if they provoked 
fresh disorders might be interpreted as encouraging the Turks 
to interfere with arms in the revolted provinces ; in general he 
thought the document too wordy and diffuse, and proposed that 
it should be considerably simplified and shortened. Nothing 
further was done for a few days; on the 9th White warned 
Salisbury that the war party at Constantinople was becoming 
more and more impatient,? and Salisbury passed on White’s 
message to the German and Austrian governments, but matters 
continued to hang fire. The rapid progress of the Turkish 
mobilization suggested the possibility of an early invasion of 
Eastern Roumelia which would make the declaration completely 
obsolete ; White suspected that Russia would really welcome 
this result, and would come forward with a proposal that the 
prince should sacrifice himself in order to save the province 
which had invited him.* 

The reception of a Bulgarian deputation at Copenhagen on 
3 October gave some indication of the emperor’s attitude. They 
saw Giers on 2 October and the emperor on the 3rd, and cannot 
have derived much encouragement from the interviews. The 
tsar told them that the union was certainly desirable for the 
nation, but its present execution was completely contrary to the 
will of Russia. He indicated nevertheless that if Bulgaria were 
attacked she could count on Russian intervention. Shortly after 
this Giers left for St. Petersburg, and saw Bismarck in Berlin on 
the 7th. Before leaving there on the 8th he had consultations with 
the Russian ambassadors accredited to Vienna and Paris. Bis- 
marck’s intention was, if possible, to persuade the other two Powers 
to embark on a discussion of the crisis before he showed his hand, 
though he explained that he considered the maintenance of the status 
quo the most safe and dignified course for the Powers, and one 
also which had the advantage of depriving Serbia and Greece of 
all pretext for demanding compensation. He gathered that the 
emperor was personally disposed to accept this, although he 
wanted at the same time to make certain concessions to the 
unionist ambitions of the Bulgarians which would not modify 
formally the treaty of Berlin. The feeling which obviously 
prevailed most strongly with the emperor, and which restrained 


1 Paget to Salisbury, 7 October, A. & P., nos. 176, 206; Paget to Kalnoky, 
12 October, W.S.A., private letter. 

2 White to Salisbury, 9 October, A. & P., nos. 182, 235. 

5 Hengelmiiller to Kalnoky, 9 October, W.S.A., tel. no. 90; Salisbury to Malet, 
9 October, A. & P., no. 190; White to Salisbury, 10 October, F.O. 78/3753, no. 433 ; 
11 October, no. 434. 

*They arrived at Copenhagen on the 30th. Grosvenor to Salisbury, 7 October, 
F.O. 65/1218, no. 341; A. & P., no. 178; Corti, p. 209. 
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Giers, was the desire to get rid of Alexander. Bismarck advised 
Giers to put this idea aside for the time being ; he suggested 
that England would be a more determined supporter of the prince 
than Austria, and that Russia would therefore be well advised 
to come to terms with Austria in order not to throw the latter 
into England’s arms. The understanding would be more easily 
formed if no attack were made for the time being on the prince ; 
the situation was complicated enough without that. Giers’s 
proposal appeared to be that after the three imperial courts had 
agreed on their programme Turkey should be added to the con- 
ference ; they should then, using Turkey as their mouthpiece, 
propose modifications which would unite the two Bulgarias in 
their economic and administrative relations, without departing 
in form from the status quo ante, or accepting the personal union. 
Bismarck did not think this scheme a very practicable one, but 
he saw no reason why Germany should make herself unpopular 
by criticizing it. His impression after the interview was that 
Giers, had probably reconciled himself to the idea of including 
Alexander in the status quo ante which he proposed to establish, 


but that he and his imperial master did not yet see eye to eye 
on the subject.! 


1 Bismarck to Kaiser Wilhelm I, 9 October, G.P., v, no. 959; Széchényi to 
Kalnoky, 9 October, W.S.A., tel. no. 87. 


W. N. MEpD.ticort. 


(T'o be concluded.) 
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Notes and Documents 


‘ Bridge-Work’ at Chester 


THE operation of the ancient obligation of ‘ bridge-work ’ has not 
received much discussion or illustration. The purpose of this note 
is to examine more fully some evidence which has already been 
briefly noticed elsewhere in an account of the old Dee bridge at 
Chester.1. In developing his ‘ garrison theory’ Maitland, after 
remarking that ‘the duty of maintaining the county bridges is 
joined the duty of constructing and repairing the boroughs’, 
continues: ‘ We see how the old bridge-work becomes a burden 
on the estates of the county landowners. From century to century 
the Cambridgeshire landowners contribute according to their hid- 
age to repair the most important bridge of their county, a bridge 
which lies in the middle of the borough of Cambridge.’ ? Again, 
‘The duty of maintaining that bridge lay upon the county. The 
lands of the shire owed it bridge-boot, or, to use a later phrase, 
they owed it pontage. Many lands had in course of time 
secured a chartered or prescriptive immunity from the charge, 
but in the middle of the last century those which were not free 
contributed according to their hidage. For example, in 1752 the 
duke of Bedford paid £36 for six hides of land in Dry Drayton ; 
it was the boot they owed to the Great Bridge.’ * 

In discussing these passages Round remarked ‘ that the evi- 
dence adduced by Maitland for the persistence of a levy for bridge- 
work was curiously slight, Cambridgeshire being the only county 
illustrated ; and he questioned, first, whether the identity of 
the pontage paid there with the old English bridge-boot was 
proved ; and secondly, whether the liability lay upon the county 
as a whole, since a levy of £6 a hide would imply a total of over 
£7500 on the shire hidage. Round added that there was no need 
for speculation as fourteenth-century records show that for the 
repair of the bridge at Cambridge lands in about a score of 
villages were liable and the communitas ville Cantabr’ was bound 
to repair unum caput pontis.® These facts in Round’s view, 

1 See the article by the present writer in Jour. Chester Archaeological Soc., xxx, N.S. 
(1933), pp. 63 seqq. 

* Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 186-7. 3 Township and Borough, p. 37. 

4 * Burh-bot and Brig-bot’ in Family Origins and Other Studies, pp. 262 seqq. 


5 He was quoting the words of a review (ante, xxxiii. 107) of Flower, Public Works 
in Medieval Law (Selden Soc.) ; see ibid. i. 32-42. 
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disposed of Maitland’s assertions, as they showed that (in the 
fourteenth century) the pontage at Cambridge was not identical 
with the old bridge-boot and did not (then) lie on the county 
as a whole. Round also pointed out that, although in 1259 it 
was agreed by all parties concerned that totus comitatus of 
Huntingdon was responsible for the upkeep of Huntingdon 
bridge, this, as the burgesses of Huntingdon itself said, was 
as a quid pro quo for exemption from the borough tolls ; showing 
that the origin of the county’s liability was (in Round’s view) 
not the ancient brig-bot. He duly noted that in 1458 the up- 
keep of Nottingham bridge was a charge upon the shire, each 
wapentake being separately assessed and the town itself being 
liable to repair a part of the bridge, but he dismissed this evidence 
as ‘late’. He evidently doubted the likelihood of evidence 
being produced that post-conquest levies for pontage were based 
on, or directly connected with, the ancient brig-bot. 

In view of the Chester evidence adduced below, which supplies 
some of the needed proof, it seems indeed quite likely that in all 
these other cases the liability indicated may very well have been 
the result of some rearrangement and reassessment by mutual 
agreement of an ancient county obligation. 

The passage in Domesday Book dealing with bridge-work at 
Chester is well known : ‘ For the repair of the wall of the city and 
of the bridge the reeve used to call up one man from.each hide in 
the county. The lord of any man who failed to come paid a fine 
of 40s. to the King and the earl.’! Further, the city of Chester 
in King Edward’s time paid geld for 50 hides, and ‘ with’ the 
city gelded 34 hides just outside it,? to which reference is made 
below. In my paper already referred to, I noticed a statement, 
said to have been entered, under date 1280, in the lost Liber Ruber 
of Chester abbey, that Edward I forced the community of the 
county to accept the common law and compelled them to rebuild 
the Dee bridge (which had been broken down in 1279) at their own 
cost. The subsequent litigation seems to show that the king 
ignored the fact that the city was jointly assessable on a hidal basis 
with the rest of the county and placed the whole liability for the 
bridge upon the latter alone. In 1285 the communitas of the 
county entered a plea coram rege in parliament against the city, 
claiming the latter as joint contributors to an auxilium for making 
and repairing the bridge. They were ordered to produce their 
evidence, but as, for reasons which are not stated, they failed 
to appear at the adjourned hearing, judgement in default was 
given for the city, and the justiciar of Cheshire was ordered to 


1 Tait, Domesday Survey of Cheshire (Chetham Soc.), p. 85. 
2 Ibid. pp. 38, 79. 
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exonerate it then and for the future from all responsibility. The 
dispute was not, however, then concluded, and a few years later 
culminated in an agreement made at the Exchequer sitting of 
the Cheshire county court on 8 April 1288. This recited that, 
to settle manifold matters of dispute, the following arrangements 
for the future had been come to by the ‘ barons’, knights, and 
free tenants of the county on the one part and the city, headed 
by the mayor, on the other. Whenever necessary, the city 
was to repair and maintain that part of the bridge nearer to the 
vill of Newbold, to the extent of 8 feet long of compressed earth 
and stone and 49 feet of timber-work in the bow (or hollow) 
of the bridge next to this stone-work. The county was to be 
responsible for the rest of the bridge, ‘ yet so that all the outside 
townships and lands which, in the book called Domesday in the 
Exchequer in London, are reckoned in the 52 hides within the 
city of Chester, and found geldable ’, shall contribute to that part 
of the bridge undertaken by the city authorities. For this agree- 
ment and towards the expense already incurred by the county, 
the citizens gave two tuns of wine.? It is noteworthy that the 
57 feet of the bridge and bridge-head to be repaired by the 
city were not on its side of the Dee.* This agreement seems to 
show beyond question that the liability, thus varied by mutual 
agreement, to repair this bridge, arose directly out of the pre- 
conquest hidal obligation upon the county and city outlined in 
Domesday Book. 

The statement in the agreement that the outside lands reckoned 
in Domesday Book in the 52 hides within the city, and found geld- 
able, were to contribute to the repair of that part of the bridge 
to be undertaken by the city, is curious. For Domesday Book 
gives the hides which gelded ‘ with ’ the city’s 50 as 34, and shows 
that this figure was made up of 14 hides ultra pontem, one in Newton 
(not far outside the Northgate), and one in ‘ Redclive’ and the 
bishop’s borough (the area near and round the collegiate church 
of St. John). It seems clear also that the 14 hides ‘ beyond the 
bridge ’ were made up, as to one hide by three gelding carucates 
constituting the whole assessment of ‘ Bruge’ (Handbridge), 
which abutted on to the southern bridge-head, and as to half 
a hide by two virgates at Netherleigh and Overleigh, next to 

1 Coram Rege Roll 95 (K.B. 27), m. 8. Hence Abbrev. Plac. 209. 

2 Cheshire Fines (P.R.O.), bdle. no. 1, no. 9; abstract in Ormerod, Cheshire, ed. 
Helsby, iii. 891, and trans. in Chesh. Sheaf, iii, vol. 21 (1924), p. 32. 

3 It is perhaps only a coincidence that the over-all length of the bridge and present 
approaches to-day is 540 feet and that the hidage assessment of Cheshire was 540 


(Tait, op. cit. p. 5). But the figures suggest a rough apportionment of liability to 
repair on the basis of one foot to one hide. 

4 It has been shown in my paper referred to above that the arrangement of 1288 
continued in force until 1351 when the whole liability was thrown by the Black 
Prince upon the city, by which the bridge is still maintained. 
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Handbridge on the south bank of theriver.1_ The agreement of 1288 
seems to suggest that, contrary to the views of Professor Tait ? 
and Mr. Brownbill,? the 34 hides gelding ‘with’ the city were 
not comprised in the 50 hide city assessment but were an addition, 
making 533. By 1288 this total had somehow got reduced to 
52, an equivalent to 14 hides having dropped out as no longer 
geldable. It does not seem likely, despite the arithmetical corre- 
spondence, that this represents the 1} hides at and near the 
southern end of the bridge, the very part of it which the outside 
areas gelding ‘with’ the city were to help to repair. It must 
rather be looked for within the other two hides. Now one of 
these, representing Newton, and one-third of another (part of 
Redcliff) were included in the original endowment of Chester 
abbey in 1093.4. The explanation of the reduction from 53} to 52 
geldable ® hides may be that since the compilation of Domesday 
Book lands given to the abbey had become exempt from geld. 
King Edgar’s charter of 958 in favour of the secular canons, 
who preceded the later monks of St. Werburgh at Chester, pur- 
ports in the form in which we have it to make the canons free of 
bridge-building, military service, and repair of fortifications.* The 
authenticity of this charter, and of the clause referred to, is not 
entirely free from doubt, and, though the charter appears in the 
chartulary of the abbey it is not recited in any of the monks’ 
charters. The well-known charter of Earl Hugh,’ by which he 
confirmed his earlier foundation of 1093, coupled with the con- 
temporary testimonium of Archbishop Anselm,® indicates that 
the former possessions of the canons were given to the abbey 
free and quit of customs, tolls, and all works. An express 
immunity from bridge-building was seemingly not included then 
or later, but it might have been argued that the terms of the 
gifts had that effect, whether or not the canons had themselves 
been immune under the charter of Edgar. The endowments of 
the abbey were, however, far from limited to those of its pre- 
decessors and when its immunity was challenged, the monks are 

1 Tait, op. cit. pp. 8, 9, 10, 13, 79, 93, 175. 2 Ibid. p. 5, n. 2. 

3 Chesh. Sheaf, iii, vol. 4, p. 115. 

‘Tait, Chartulary of Chester Abbey, pp. 19, 34, 56,110. The history and extent of 
the manor of Redcliff is very obscure, and the abbey may have acquired a further 
portion. Another view might be that the reduction had taken place in the 50 hide 
assessment of the city wherein the abbey acquired various properties. 

5 In the Quo Warranto inquiries of 1292 ‘ geldable lands’ was used to mean lands 
not exempt from normal obligations, Cantle, Lancs. Q.W. Pleas (Cheth. Soc.), pp. 39, 
102, 103. For an assertion in 1335 that terres geldables in Cheshire were alone liable 
for bridge-work, see Journal of Chester Arch. Soc., ubi supra. 

° Tait, Chartulary of Chester Abbey, pp. 8-13, where the exemptions are discussed. 

? Ibid. p. 13. Professor Tait dates it ? 1096-1101. Its genuineness is not now 
contested, Galbraith, ‘Monastic Foundation Charters,’ Cambridge Historical Journal, 
iv, no, 3. 

§ Tait, op. cit. p. 37, dating it 1093-1109. 
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found relying upon a wider set of general words to be found in 
the charter of Earl Hugh. 

Mr. W. H. Stevenson, in a discussion of the ancient common- 
law tripartite obligation,’ after pointing out how rarely an ex- 
press exemption is recorded in pre-conquest charters, remarks : 
‘The English exemption [of monastic and ecclesiastical bodies] 
from all worldly service and tribute, however minutely described, 
did not, it is evident, include immunity from the three burdens ’. 
That this Chester case constitutes an exception to Mr. Stevenson’s 
view, and that general words of the kind he indicates had operated 
to give immunity from bridge-work from the foundation of the 
abbey, will now be shown. After the disaster to the Dee bridge 
of 1279, referred to above, a claim to contribute to its repair was 
made upon the abbey, and on 19 March 1284 a royal order to 
the justiciar of Cheshire commanded inspection of its charters 


and exemption if they showed that it was so entitled.2 The 


matter seems to have dragged on until 1316 when the abbot 
complained in the county court* of a distress made by the 
sheriff in pursuance of a general writ, ordering distraint on all 
freeholders of the county, including monastic houses, for the 
repair of the bridge. The abbot alleged that the distraint was 
contrary to the provisions of the foundation charter and that, 
agreeably with this charter, neither he nor his predecessors had 
ever contributed to the reparation of the bridge. Earl Hugh’s 
charter, as confirmed by Edward I, was produced in court and 
revealed the clauses by which the earl stated that he, his barons 
and men, had made the foundation gifts of lands libera et pacata 
et quieta ab omni consuetudine et omni re, nichil retinentes in hiis 
omnibus nisi orationes et beneficia monachorum in hoc loco com- 
morantium et tam liberum et quietum honorem Sancte Werburge 
dedimus . . . ut nullus post nos aliquid libertatis vel quietis addere 
possit. Et quando nos hanc cartam confirmavimus, nullum opus, 
nullum servicium, nullam consuetudinem, nullam omnino rem, 
preter orationes . . . retinuimus.* Moreover, it was proved that 
an examination of the rolls in the treasury of the ancient con- 
tributions by the men of the county showed that nothing had 
ever been paid by the abbey. Judgement was therefore given 
for the abbot on the tenor of the charter, the distress cancelled 
and the sheriff amerced.°® R. STEwaRt-Brown. 


1Trinoda Necessitas, ante, xxix. 701. He goes on to point out that in chartu- 
laries it was easy to make the grants include exemption by suppressing the exemption 
clauses or by changing a preposition. 

? Harl. MS. 2071, fo. 89 (old 74), an extract by R. Holme from the lost Liber Ruber. 

3 Chester Plea Roll 29/30, m. 1d. 4 Tait, Gp. cit. pp. 13, 21, 83. 

5 The same defence proved successful in later claims, as shown in the paper already 
cited. 
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‘Leland’s’ Lists of Manuscripts in Lincolnshire 
Monasteries 


Tue following book-lists,! generally attributed to Leland, are not 
mentioned by Miss Lucy Toulmin-Smith in the bibliography of 
Leland MSS. in the first volume of her edition of the Itinerary, 
nor have they previously been printed in full, although they have 
been used in the catalogues of the Royal MSS. in the British 
Museum and of the manuscripts in the Lincoln Chapter Library, 
and in the Victoria County History of Lincolnshire—in the last 
with some erroneous identifications of the books. 

These lists of the more interesting books of history and 
divinity in Lincolnshire religious houses, prepared for and anno- 
tated by Henry VIII, who has apparently marked ? which volumes 
he desired for the Royal Library, are most likely to have been 
compiled by Leland, the king’s antiquary ; they resemble similar 
lists in the Collectanea, and the ‘ elegant variation ’ of the style 
is strongly reminiscent of Leland’s latinity. 

In the ‘laborious journey’ of which the Collectanea was the 
fruit, Leland appears to have travelled northwards through 
Lincolnshire, where he visited Spalding, Revesby, Tupholme, 
Bardeney, and Thornton. The thirty-three houses here listed 
(not all visited) represent no geographical order, the arrangement 
seems to be quite fortuitous, but they include no house South of 
Boston or West of Lincoln. Revesby, Tupholme, Bardeney, and 
Thornton were revisited for the purpose of this fuller list of books. 

Leland, if he was the author, must have visited these houses 
at least before the surrender of Sixhill on 29 September 1538, for 
he mentions that the pest prevented him from seeing the books 
there. It is probable that his visit was made before the Pilgrimage 
of Grace in 1536. 

It is noteworthy that in the library of the Lincoln Carmelites 
he saw a copy of Osbern of Gloucester’s dialogue on the Penta- 
teuch, whereas in his article on that author*® he says that his 
works, formerly at Gloucester, were now in Henry VIII’s hands, 
* quos modo nusquam alibi gentium extare arbitror ’. Such a lapse 
of memory would be extraordinary on Leland’s part, and is enough 
to make his authorship of this document uncertain ; his accurate 
memory of books he had seen is shown throughout his work, e.g. 
in the article on Joseph of Exeter, in which he mentions copies of 
Dares Phrygius seen at Magdalen, and, when he was a student at 

1 Brit. Mus. MS. Roy., Appendix 69. 

* In the following lists the volumes marked with an asterisk are in the manuscript 
marked by a cross. In some cases the total number required from individual houses 


was marked in the margin thus, ‘ R. 6’, ‘R. 3’, &e. 
3 De Scriptoribus, p. 183. 4 Ibid. pp. 236-7. 
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Paris, in the Victorian Library and in the house of Francis Sylvius, 
and copies of Joseph of Exeter seen at Thorney and among the 
dust and cockroaches of the library at Abingdon. He was not 
likely to forget an almost unique work. 

A list of extant manuscripts from these houses has in each 
case been appended here ; it may serve to illustrate the principles 
of selection adopted. It seems strange that at Greyfriars, Lincoln, 
Leland did not note the history of Arator (now Westminster Abbey 
MS. 17) or at Barlings the Itinerarium Hierosolymitarum of Peter 
Tudebod (now Escorial MS. d. III, 11). At Lincoln cathedral 
he appears to have made use of the old catalogue, whose inaccuracy 
he repeats. 

Whether by Leland or not, these book-lists throw some light 
on the similar lists in the Collectanea, and suggest that the books 
there marked are not only marked with a view to mention in his 
bibliography of English writers, and that the purpose of his journey 
was not only to record the monuments of antiquity, but also to 
look out for desirable additions to the Royal Library. 


J. R. LIppELt. 


Tabula librorum de Historiis antiquitatum ac divinitate tractancium in 
librariis et domibus religiosis subscriptis repertorum nulla mencione 
habita de libris communiter impressis seu de materiis predictis minime 
tractancibus. 


LisprarRiA Eccieste CATHEDRALIS SANCTE Marie LINCOLNIENSIS ! 


* Ivo Carnotensis episcopus ante collectionem catharisticarum 
regularum.?” 
Historia de Vita et gestis sancti hugonis lincolniensis episcgpi.® 
* Petrus de Aureolis.* 
* Culton abbreviatio super librum sententiarum.* 
* Pronosticon futuri seculi.® 
liber Canonum romanorum pontificum.’ 
* liber statutorum romanorum pontificum.® 
Vegesius de re militari.® 


1 This list is printed in Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Lincoln Cathedral Chapter 
Library, by R. M. Woolley (Oxford 1927), pp. xvi-xviii; see the old catalogue of Lincoln 
(ibid. pp. x ff.) for other Lincoln MSS. not here mentioned. 

2 No. 60 in old cat. ; 2 fo Votum vero. Now B.M. Roy. 11, D. VII. 

3 No. 104 in old cat.; 2fo Nu... hereticos. Unidentified. 

4 No. 4 in old cat. ; 2 fo Canticorum octavo. Now B.M. Roy. 8, G. III. 

5 No. 32 in old cat. ; 2fo Ciat. Now B.M. Roy. 11, B. I (Snedisham’s abbreviation 
of Cowton on the Sentences, &c.). 

® No. 35 in old cat.; 2 fo divinus sapor. Unidentified (no doubt Juliani Toletani 
Pronosticon). 

7 No. 50 in old cat. ; 2 fo Oportune. Now Lincoln cath. lib. 161. 

8 No. 51 in old cat.; 2 fo cicius. Unidentified. 

® No. 86 in old cat.; 2 fo Confidenciam. Now Lincoln cath. lib. 15 (really Radulphus 
Niger). ‘ Leland ’ follows the errors of the old catalogue. 
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Cassiodorus super psalterium.! 

Breviarium Barnardi papiensis prepositi.? 

R. 6. * Cronica cestrensis.% 


fol. 2V 
Prioratus SANCTE KaTERINE Extra LINCOLNIAM 


vel omnes vel | Robertus de Bridlington super Vetus testamentum. 
antiquior,) Magister Gilbertus super Vetus testamentum. 
istorum |Willelmus de Monte super Vetus testamentum.* 


Domus FratruM CARMELITARUM INFRA LINCOLNIAM 


Cronica Martini de gestis summorum pontificum et imperatorum. 
Vita Sancti Edwardi anglorum regis et confessoris edita per 
Ethelredum abbatem Rivallis. 
* Dialogus osberni glocestrensis monachi de questioni- 
bus in libros genesis, exodi, levitici numeri et|in uno 
deuteronomii. Tractatus eiusdem super librum | volumine.® 
Tudicum. 
* Historia romana per Paulum Diaconum scripta que incipit ante 
inicium historie quam composuit eutropius. 
* Historia anglorum per Henricum Huntingdonensem. 


R. 3. _ Vincencius de morali principis instrucione et de puerorum nobilium 
erudicione. 


fol. 3 
Domus Fratrum Minorvum Isipem 7 


Historia albigensium hereticorum que quidem heresis incepit in 
provincia Narbonensi et in civitate Tholosana. 

Hamo super Isaiam usque ad capitulum xlv‘"™, 

Breviarium eutropii 


De origine et gestis Francorum ;in uno volumine. 
Frigius de Bello troiano 


Domus Fratrum PREDICATORUM IBIDEM 


Alexander super Proverbia salamonis. 


* Historia anglorum per Henricum Huntingdonensem Archidia- 
conum contexta.§ 


1 No. 97 in old cat. ; 2 fo virtutibus. Now Lincoln cath. lib. 174. 


2 No. 101 in old cat.; 2 fo mire . . . non fuerit(?) Now Lincoln cath. lib. 163 ? 

* No. 102 in old cat. ; 2 fo est ab octo. Now B.M. Roy. 13, E. I (Ranulphi Higden 
Polychronicon). 

* Perhaps now B.M. Roy. 4, B. VIII. 5 See above, p. 88. 


6 Now B.M. Roy. 13, C. IV. 

7 Extant manuscripts from this house are: Cambridge, Peterhouse 89, Lambeth 
57, Lincoln cath. lib. 41 and 208, Westminster Abbey 17. 

8 Now B.M. Roy. 13, B. VI. 
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Domus FrRatTRUM AUGUSTINIENSIUM IBIDEM 


Quamquam sunt ibidem nonnulli libri tamen aut communi in usu 
aut impressi vel de materiis huiusmodi minime tractantes. 


Prioratus SANCTE KaTERINE Extra LINCOLNIAM 


vacat quere antea. 


MonasTERIUM De Baruincis } 


Ammonius Alexandrinus de quattuor evangeliis.” 
Haymo super apocalypsim. 
Haymo super cantica canticorum. 


MoNASTERIUM DE THORNTONIA 2 


Ivo Carnotensis de communibus regulis sacre scripture. 

Libellus de Iuribus et consuetudinibus Normannorum. 

Tractatus Willelmi de Abyndonia de septem viciis. 

Libellus de gestis pontificum anglorum. 

Summa magistri Petri de Vineis super gestis Frederici Imperatoris 
et regum romanorum.* 


MonastERIUM DE NEWSOMIA 


Sunt ibidem complures libri communes tamen arteque impressoria 
litteris dediti. 


MonastTERIUM DE HUMBERSTONIA 


Similiter sunt ibidem Nonnulli libri minime tamen ad rem perti- 
nentes. 


Prioratus Dre THoRNHOLMIA ® 


Sunt eciam in hoc prioratu complures codices sed vel communes 
arteve impressoria litteris imbuti. 


MonastErRIuM DE NEWSTED 


Sunt etenim in huiusmodi monasterio multi libri qui tamen vel 
sunt impressi vel de materiis nostris minime tractantes. 


1 Extant manuscripts from this house are: Cambridge, Emmanuel 17, Madrid, 
Escorial d. III. 11. 

2 Now B.M. Roy. 3, B. XV. 

3 Cf. Collectanea, iv. 34. Extant manuscripts from this house are: B.M. Harl. 2, 
Lambeth 486. 

* Now B.M. Cotton Vespas. A: XI. 

5 Bodl. Hatton 28 (S.C. 4066), probably came from this house. 
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fol. 5 
Prioratus De ELSHAMIA 


Sunt eciam in hoc loco complures libri communes tamen vel 
impressi vel ad materias minime spectantes. 


Prioratus Dr BULLINGTONIA 


Robertus de Bridlingtonia super epistolas Pauli. 

* Concordia quattuor evangelistarum secundum interpretacionem. 
Clementis quondam prioris lanthoniensis ecclesie. 

* Libellus de libertatibus anglie. 
Egidius de Regimine principum. 


Prioratus DE ORMESBY 


Multi sunt ibidem libri non tamen ad rem pertinentes vel com- 
muniter impressi. 


fol. 5V 
MonasteRIUM De BarRDENEY 1 


* Radulphus de peccatore.” 
Petrus super epistolas pauli. 
Tertulianus super quatuor evangelia. 
Petrus Amfulsus de contemptu mundi. 
Isidorus super vetus testamentum. 
Sentencie magistri Hugonis de sancto Victore. 
* Sentencie magistri petri parisiensis.® 
* Distinctiones magistri Willelmi lincolniensis.* 
Opusculum magistri Hugonis de archa ecclesie et de archa matris 
nostre. 
* Vita Anachoritarum Utriusque sexus. 
* Cronica fratris Martini.® 
Historia regis Macedonum. 
R. 4. — Libellus fulcheri de captatione Jerusalem. 


fol. 6 
MonasteRIUM Dre WELHOW 


Sunt ibidem complures codices sed vel impressi seu de materiis 
non tractantes. 


Domus Fratrum Minorum Apup GRYMESBY 


Similiter sunt in libraria eiusdem nonnulli sed tamen vel communes 
impressive. 


1 Cf. Collectanea, iv. 33. 2 Now B.M. Roy. 7, A. III. 

% Perhaps now B.M. Roy. 9, B. IX, which was at Bardeney in the thirteenth 
century but later at Tatteshall—it may have returned to Bardeney. 

4 Now B.M. Roy. 10, A. VII. 5 Now B.M. Roy. 13, A. VII. 
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Domus FratruM AUGUSTINIENSIUM IBIDEM 


Sunt eciam in eadem domo plures codices vetustissimi tamen vel 
impressi seu ad rem non pertinentes. 


Prioratus De SrxHiILu 
Ibidem non interfui causa pestis in eodem prioratu regnantis. 
I p 
fol. 6¥ 
Monasterium Dre Louts Park! 


In huiusmodi Cenobio sunt complures libri neque ad materias 
pertinentes nisi sint litteris impressi. 


MonasteriumM Dr TupHOLMIA 2 


* Concordancia Eusebii super quattuor evangelistas.® 


Monaster1IuM De Haneesy * 
Cronica regum anglie ab anno domini Millesimo usque ad annum. 
* | Biusdem Millesimum cccxiimum. 
R. 2. Heraclides episcopus de Vita sanctorum patrum. 


fol. 7 
Prioratus De MARKBY 


* Pantheon Gotifredi Viterbiensis de mundi principio, de universo 
veteri et novo testamento, de statibus omnibus et temporibus 
seculorum, de omnibus mundi regnis regibusque. et gestis 
eorum de omnibus romanis pontificibus et imperatoribus 
romanorum ab inicio mundi usque ad tempora gregorii pape 


octavi et Frederici imperatoris primi et filii eius Regis Henrici 
R. 1. sexti.® 


Cretta De FREstToN 


Eusebius episcopus super ecclesiasticum. 
Beda de situ terre sancte et locis in ea. 


Domus FratruM AUGUSTINIENSIUM IN Boston 


Bibliothecam ibidem non visitavimus causa pestis ibidem reg- 
nantis. 


fol. 7v 
Domus Fratrum MINoRvUM IN BostTontia 


Libros ibidem non vidimus propter absenciam Prioris eiusdem 
domus. 


1 Extant manuscripts from this house are: Cambridge, Univ. lib. Dd. I. 29, and 
Kk. 4. 15; Lincoln cath. lib. 47, ? Bodl. Fairfax 17 (S.C. 3897). 

2 Cf. Collectanea, iv. 32. 3 Now B.M. Roy. 4, A. IV. 

4 B.M. Roy. 5, F. V, came from this house. 5 Now B.M. Roy. 14, C. XI. 
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Domus Fratrum PREpIcCATORUM IBIDEM 


Historia turpini remensis Archiepiscopi de Karolo magno quomodo 
terram hispanie de proprietate saracenorum liberavit. 

Cronica summorum pontificum et imperatorum 
De gestis troianorum | 

eae in uno 
Historia grecorum 
Historia Britonum 
Albertus de mirabilibus 
Lugdunensis de virtutibus et vitiis. 
Petrus de tharentasia super epistolas Pauli. 
Idem Petrus super quartum senténtiarum. 
Gorham super Lucam. 


| volumine.! 


Domus CARMELITARUM IBIDEM 


R. 1. Multi sunt ibidem libri sed tamen communes impressive. 


fol. 8 
Monasterium De KirkstTeEp 2 


Tractatus de legibus et consuetudinibus regum anglie tempore 
Henrici secund: compositus. 

Hugo in cronicis. 

Imago mundi cronica ab Adam usque ad henricum imperatorem. 

Omelie quedam Domini gilberti quondam abbatis de Hoylandia. 

Robertus de Bridlingtonia super Exodum. 

Differencia mundane theologie et divine et de demonstracionibus 
earum. 

Radulphus flaviasensis monachus super leviticum.® 


R. 3. Stephanus Archiepiscopus super Isaiam thobiam Judith et Hester. 


fol. 8 
MonastTeRIuM De REvEsBy 4 


Baldwynus de sacramentis et de fide. 
Alredus de spiritali amicicia 
,.} Allegorie magistri Richardi super vetus et novum | in uno 
testamentum volumine.® 
Meditaciones Hugonis Prioris cartusie 
Robertus de Bridlingtonia in xii prophetas. 
Rabanus super libros regum. 
Bricius de trinitate. 
Sermones Roberti grosted lincolniensis episcopi.® 
Hugo de sacramentis. 


1 Now perhaps B.M. Roy. 13, A. V, which contains Martini Poloni chronicon, 
Dares Phrygius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Albertus de mineralibus. 

2? Extant manuscripts from this house are: Cambridge, Univ. lib. Ff. 4, 1 and ? 
li. 2, 3 (I am indebted for this reference to Mr. H. L. Pink), B.M. Roy. 7, F. V. 

3 Now B.M. Roy. 3, D. IX. 4 Cf. Collectanea, iv. 32. 

5 Now B.M. Roy. 8, F. I, 6 Now B.M. Roy. 7, D. XV. 
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fol. 9 
CoLtteGium De TatTTESHALL 


* Compendium morale cum aliis et de indulgenciis. 
* Distinctiones Johannis laithorp.? 
Lincolniensis de penitencia. 
Idem de occulo morali et aliis. 
* Cawton super libros sententiarum.® 
* Lincolniensis de pronosticacione cum aliis.* 
Lincolniensis de mandatis. 
* Distinciones Willelmi de montibus lincolniensis cancellarii.5 
R. 7. * Distinciones per grosthede.® 


Prioratus De Kyma 


Multi sunt ibidem libri communes tamen impressive vel de 
materiis minime tractancibus. 


fol. 9v 
Prioratus De HAVERHOLMIA 


Quamvis multi in bibliotheca eiusdem domus sint libri, communes 
tamen impressive. 


Prioratus De Noctonia ? 


Sunt ibidem similiter nonnulli libri de causis predictis minime 
tractancibus saltem non impressi. 


1 Now B.M. Roy. 8, G. VI. 

2 Now B.M. Roy. 11, A. XIII (Distinctiones Johannis Lathbury). 

3 Now B.M. Roy. 11, B. VI (Cowton super libros sententiarum). 

4 Now B.M. Roy. 12, E. XXV. 

5 Now Bodley 419 (S.C. 2318), formerly owned by Henry VIII, and presented to the 
Bodleian by Charles Howard, earl of Nottingham, 1604. 

6 Now B.M. Roy. 8, G. II. 

7 Nocton Park, Lincoln cath. lib. 73, came from this house. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Greeks in Bactria and India. By W. W. Tary, Litt.D., F.B.A., Hon. 
LL.D. Edin. (Cambridge: University Press, 1938.) 


Tuis most learned and interesting book falls into two sections. The first 
gives a general sketch of the Hellenistic régime established by the suc- 
cessors of Alexander the Great east of Euphrates, the second deals with 
the Bactrian and Indian kingdoms in particular. There are some sixty 
years of the universal domination of the home of Selencus, followed by 
some two centuries of the rule of separatist Greco-Bactrian and afterwards 
Greco-Indian dynasties. There are about a hundred years of Greek 
kings who, starting from Bactria, overran great parts of northern India 
(c. 250-130 B.c.). Then they lost Bactria to invading northern nomads, 
but persisted south of the Hindu-Kush, in Afghanistan and the Punjab, 
till perhaps 40-30 B.c., when the last of them were overwhelmed by other 
barbarian hordes, the Sakas, whom the Greeks called Indo-Scythians, 
coming apparently not from the North but from the South. Down to the 
middle of the second century before Christ the Bactrian realm was more 
or less iu touch with the other Hellenistic kingdoms in Asia, and we have 
a fairly continuous string of mentions of its affairs. But the rise of the 
Parthian kingdom under Mithradates I (171-38 B.c.) appears to have 
severed the connexion effectively, and we get very scanty notice in the 
historians of the classical world, whose works survive, of anything that 
was going on east of Parthia. There were apparently writers who could 
have told us much, if only their chronicles had survived—Apollodorus of 
Artemita, who wrote a Parthian history going down to about 90 B.c., and 
Isidore of Charax, a geographer who was apparently writing about 20 B.c., 
and must have known all about the fall of the last Greek kings in the 
Punjab. But of their works only the merest scraps survive, the longest 
being Isidores’ [Tap@txoi orafpyoi, a road-book of the Parthian empire 
with little that is useful for inquiries in it. That such people existed and 
wrote considerable works is one of the many testimonies to the way in 
which Hellenistic culture persisted far into the Eastern lands. But alas! 
the works have perished. 

The larger and most interesting half of Mr. Tarn’s volume is a discussion 
of the way in which the policy of Alexander the Great for Hellenizing the 
Iranian lands was carried out by his successors—mainly, of course, the 
Seleucidae. Considering the short time for which the Seleucid empire 
extended unbroken from the Euphrates to India—only some sixty years 
—the effects produced were more considerable than might have been 
expected. 

‘The Greek settlement of Asia was one of the most amazing works 
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which the ancient world ever saw, for it was not the natural result of an 
overspill of population, as the early Greek Mediterranean colonies had been, 
it was undertaken deliberately by kings who used and directed it... . 
The basis of the Seleucid settlement was the military colony, not the 
Greek city-state.’ Alexander the Great had started the idea, leaving 
behind him everywhere that he marched new foundations populated partly 
by time-expired troops, sometimes by mercenaries, and by such settlers 
as might be attracted eastward by mercantile adventure. Nearly all 
these places were called Alexandria, and they extended from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Jaxartes, where Alexandroeschata marked his last northward 
stage. 

The question as to how far native elements were from the first admitted 
into the new Greek cities is a most puzzling one—they can hardly have 
been completely excluded, as Mr. Tarn points out, yet in any city where 
there were enough Greeks they were apparently the citizen-body and 
provided the magistrates. So with the places which Alexander’s heirs, 
the Seleucidae, founded—in Seleucia on Tigris, greatest of them all—the 
inscriptions and coins are those of a Greek city long after the days when 
it had fallen into Parthian hands. Many of these foundations were 
apparently started round a nucleus of emigrants from old Greek towns, 
whose names were reproduced in the far East, just as Boston or Richmond 
have been reproduced in the far West. 

One of the most astounding proofs of the way in which the Seleucid 
organization bit in the East is the fact that the Seleucid era, commencing 
in 312 B.c., continued to be used in lands long lost. Not only Bactrian 
Greek kings like Heliocles and Plato employed it, but the Attambeli of 
Characene continued to date by it into the first century a.p.—the Parthian 
cities kept it up even longer. It is most astonishing to find that reckoning 
by the Macedonian months can be found on the coins of the Saka kings 
who conquered the Indian Greeks (p. 359). 

Obviously the Bactrian cities with Greek names, and presumably 
with a Greek nucleus of citizens, must have been even less truly Hellenic 
than those in the Euphrates valley and other sections of the Seleucid 
empire nearer the Mediterranean. What the proportion was we shall 
never know, as Mr. Tarn remarks, till it has become possible to exca- 
vate the great capital Balkh, still in unexplored Afghanistan, and never 
touched by the spade. Here, if anywhere, it might be hoped that Greek 
inscriptions might turn up, since it was for two hundred years the most 
important city of the Hellenic north-east. The explorable parts of the 
Bactro-Indian realm have yielded singularly few of such memorials—we 
find Buddhist stupas when we should have expected to find classical 
temples or palaces. Taxila and Sangala in the Punjab are known to 
have been the abode of Greek kings, but we search in vain for the long 
dedicatory inscriptions which we should find in Syria. Indeed the few 
records with Greek names upon them are found in native Indian con- 
nection: Heliodorus at Besnagar sets up his memorial in Brahmi, and 
Theodorus from Swat seems to have considered himself a Buddhist. This 
lack of Greek stonework in North-Western India seems all the more 
puzzling because in the Buddhist art of the first century a.D., and later, 
common details of Western classical decoration, both in figures and in 
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foliage, are almost universal, though the buildings in which they are 
incorporated have no architectural relation to Greek temples. Mr. Tarn 
holds that this ‘ Gaudhara ’ art of the centuries just after the start of the 
Christian era is a genuine survival from Hellenistic days. ‘No one can 
suppose that the powerful Kushan kings (the successors of the Greek 
kings of the Punjab) imported artists on a considerable scale from Greco- 
Roman Asia. And it would be strange that such men (if they ever 
existed) should have proceeded to start a school of Indo-Greek art, instead 
of working in their own Greco-Roman style ’ (p. 395). 

Some light on the lack of really Hellenistic architecture in the lands of 
the Upper Indus may be thrown from a supposition made by Mr. Tarn 
that the Greek conquerors, Demetrius and the rest, may have had an 
easy task because they came in as supporters of one Indian sect against 
another. There had been a considerable Empire to the North, that of 
the Maurya kings, Chandragupta (who fought successfully against Seleucus), 
Asoka, a most pious Buddhist, and ‘ Sophagesenus ’ with whom Antiochus 
III made a treaty about 208 B.c. This empire broke up in civil war 
about a.p. 184, a usurper having assassinated the last Maurya over-king. 
Demetrius invaded India from the Bactrian side, and his armies made 
conquests far and wide, as far as Pataliputra (Patna) and Sind. Mr. Tarn 
suggests that Demetrius was a protector of Buddhists against the usurper 
Pushyamitra, who, according to Indian sources, was a fanatical Brahmin, 
a slayer of Buddhists and a destroyer of their shrines (p. 175). If 
Demetrius on his invasion got the support of all the co-religionists of the 
old dynasty, his rapid conquests became explicable, also the fact that 
his greatest successor Menander is asserted in the legends of the Buddhists 
to have been converted to their faith—a thing impossible, for nearly all 
his numerous coins celebrate Athene, and the rest have the tripod of 
Apollo and the club of Heracles. But his chosen title XQTHP may 
perhaps have been a testimony to his protection of his Indian subjects. 

For a very few years Demetrius must have reigned over a vast kingdom, 
extending from Patna to the Oxus and to Merv, but he came to a dis- 
astrous end, dying in battle against Eukratides, who led away Bactria 
into rebellion against him. Mr. Tarn has an ingenious theory that 
Eukratides was suborned by Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria, who was 
in his last years dreaming of Eastern conquests, and probably of the 
destruction of Parthia (pp. 202-3). Plausible support for this idea may 
be got from the fact that Eukratides struck coins in honour of his parents, 
Heliocles and Laodice, of whom the last must have been a Seleucid 
ptincess, since she wears a diadem and bears a thoroughly Seleucid name. 
If so he must have been a cousin of Antiochus IV, which would explain 
the use made of him by that ambitious and eccentric monarch (p. 196). 

Antiochus died suddenly in the midst of his plans, of consumption 
probably, and not of the awful disease attributed to him in II Maccabees ix, 
as a punishment for his sack of the temple of Jerusalem. But Eukratides 
had a successful venture, making himself king both of Bactria and of the 
upper Cabul valley and of most of what is now Afghanistan. He failed, 
however, to lay hands on the Punjab and the other Indian conquests of 
Demetrius, where the successors of that monarch maintained themselves 
—apparently his son Demetrius II and Menander, who may have been 
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his nephew by marriage, since he had married Agathocleia, probably 
Demetrius’ niece, for the latter seems to have had a brother named 
Agathocles, of whom coins are known celebrating his descent from 
Demetrius’ father, Euthydemus. 

Eukratides must have reigned from somewhere about 169 to 158 B.c. 
in Bactria and the upper Cabul valley, when he was slain while at war 
with the growing forces of the Parthians: Justin says that he was mur- 
dered by his own son, who must have been Heliocles, the last Greek king 
to reign in Bactria. Mr. Tarn rejects this story (pp. 220-1) for reasons 
which I cannot understand. Such unpleasant family murders were not 
unknown in the East, and details are given. That a victorious king at 
the head of an army should be assassinated by his son would not occur 
‘without things happening’, he says. But I can quote an exactly 
parallel case from modern times—Stephgn VI of Serbia was assassinated 
in 1333, only a few weeks after he had won a great victory at Kostendil 
over the Bulgarians and Byzantines, by his son, the much more cele- 
brated Stephen Dushan, who then proceeded to reign for twenty years 
with great glory. Several Parthian kings murdered a father. 

The Bactrian half of the Greek realm was overrun about 130 B.c. 
by nomad tribes from the North, whom the Chinese style Yuci-Chi: the 
Greeks called them Tockari Saraucae and Asiani. Heliocles, the son of 
Eukratides, was the last Hellenistic king who reigned north of the Hindu- 
Kush. But the Indian and Afghan regions were not lost, and continued 
to breed kings with pure Greek names, showing the old gods of Olympus 
on their coinage. 

Kukratides and Menander are the last Greek kings in the Far East 
named by the chroniclers—after them all is darkness so far as written 
records go. But we have coins of not less than twenty-five sovereigns, 
all with Greek names, who must have reigned between 158 B.c. and 40 B.c., 
and to arrange them in chronological order, to discover their relationships 
with each other, and to find in what region each of them reigned is one of 
the most formidable puzzles ever set before a historian. The task was 
undertaken fifty years ago by Sir Alexander Cunningham, others, in- 
cluding Mr. Whitehead and Professor Percy Gardner, have tried their 
hand at it since, and Mr. Tarn makes a new attempt. We fear that many 
of his conclusions are no more convincing than those of his predecessors. 
Find-spots are not conclusive evidence, since coins travel easily; and 
style of art, though suggestive, is not a certain criterion; for the same 
king may have moneyers of different merit working in different mints, 
as did Charles I of England. Mr. Tarn has two main bases of argument : 
the first is the types used on the coins. He thinks that all the kings who 
claimed to descend from, or to represent in some way, the dynasty of 
Eukratides are those who use the devices started by that monarch or 
his sons—the Dioscuri, the seated or standing Zeus, also the caps of the 
Dioscuri, and the Indian bull. On the other hand, those who claim from 
Demetrius and Menander show Heracles crowning himself, the Pallas 
with thunderbolt, the galloping king, and one or two other devices. The 
second base of calculations is the assertion that mint-marks on the Indo- 
Greek coins never mean cities, but always are the initials of mint-masters 
(pp. 438-9). This is to get over the tiresome fact that mint-marks some- 
times seem to contradict the evidence of the supposed family types. 
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I fear that I must revert in a modified way to Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham’s view that the mint-marks frequently denote cities, which I note 
is also supported by Mr. Whitehead. Sir Alexander went too far, reading 
definite meanings into monograms which are sometimes susceptible of 
many interpretations, and trying to fit them on to various cities mentioned 
by chroniclers or in itineraries, often very unimportant places. He was 
far too ingenious, and missed one point that is obvious, viz. that certain 
cities known to us by one name may have borne for a time another, by 
the freak of a sovereign of the moment, just as in late Roman days 
Londinium was sometimes ‘ Augusta ’ on coins, and Arelate ‘ Constantiana ’. 
Nevertheless, he was i the main right. 

But Mr. Tarn will have it that all these monograms mean mint-masters, 
not cities, insisting that Mr. Newell’s Seleucid Mint of Antioch proves 
that in the Greek ‘ Succession Stages ’ all monograms mean men not cities. 
But Mr. Newell himself in the quoted work (p. 116) guards himself from 
the dictum that no monogram on a Greek regal coin ever denotes a mint, 
and confesses (p. 134) that the large A found on the majority of coins 
of the later kings of Syria has a claim to pose as the indication of the 
mint of Antioch, while the monogram TYP and club on the coins of the 
early Ptoleme’s and of many Seleucid kings, cannot possibly mean any- 
thing but Tyre, nor AX and dove anything but Ascalon. 

When, therefore, I find on the coins of fourteen Indo-Greek kings a 
monogram which cannot resolve into anything except 4HMHT, I prefer 
a mint-place Demetrias, not Demetrias in Scindi, but somewhere in the 
Punjab, to a single mint-master Demetrius, or a series of Demetrii, who 
must have served Heliocles, Antialcidas, Lysias, Diomedes, Menander, 
Agathocleia, Strato, Antiochus II, Philoxenes, Theophilus, Nikias, and 
Hermaeus, a list of kings extending over a hundred years, of whom some 
(according to Mr. Tarn) reigned in the Eastern Punjab, and others well 
up the Cabul river valley. Or is it likely that a mint-master whose mono- 
gram consists of a square O crossed by a X bisected by a P could have 
worked for Apollodotes II, Hippostratus, and the Saka intruders Maues, 
Azes, and Azileses? Or another whose monogram consists of a TA with 
a peculiar hook at one side have served both the late Greek kings Amyutas 
and Hippostratus and the barbarian Azes? It is surely easier to believe 
that a mint-town changed hands than that a mint-master survived 
cataclysmic changes like the downfall of the Indo-Greek kingdoms. 

Similar doubts as to Mr. Tarn’s division of Greek dynasties into an 
eastern set, located in the Punjab, and a western set in the Cabul valley, 
on the base of their coin types, occurs to one when one discovers the 
standing Herakles type, starting from Demetrius, used both by Lysias 
who ought to belong to the western group, and by Theophilus who 
certainly must be located in the eastern, or the galloping king type 
common to Philoxenes in the Cabul valley and Hippostratus far into the 
Punjab ? 

I cannot believe in the clear-cut division between dynastic lines start- 
ing the one from Eultydemus and Demetrius, the other from Eukratides : 
and considering the immense number of regal names forthcoming, am 
driven to believe that the Greco-Indian realms were fertile in ephemeral 
military usurpers, who went up and down, got possession of one of the 
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regular mints for a moment and then disappeared—as was the case in 
the Roman Empire of the third century, when each adventurer in east 
or west struck his coinage, even if he only reigned for a few months. 
There were similar phenomena in eighteenth-century India. Mr. Tarn 
will only allow one usurper, Telephus, whose coins certainly have the most 
peculiar devices in the whole regal series. But I suspect that people 
like Apollophanes and Theophilus, whose rare money is most abominably 
struck and designed, must have been pretenders of the same sort. 

The fact that I disagree with Mr. Tarn’s endeavour to reconstruct 
the history of the Eastern Hellenistic realms for the last century of their 
existence on the basis of speculation upon their coinage, does not prevent 
me from paying my homage to the immense industry and research of the 
whole book. I dare not follow him into his Chinese transliterations, 
when I am asked to accept Yin-Mo-Fu as Hermaeus (p. 340) or O-ik-san-li 
as certainly Alexandria. C. Oman. 


Dal’ Unita Romana al Particolarismo Giuridico del Medio Evo (Italia, 
Francia, Germania). By Pierro Vaccari. (Pavia: Istituto Pavese 
di Arte Grafiche, 1936.) 


Tuts brief survey of the transition period in western Europe is intended 
to serve as preface to a study of the formation of the wnita statale in France 
and Germany, and the wnita nazionale in Italy. Its lower limit is the 
eleventh century, when increasing complexity and differentiation in the 
institutions of the three countries begin to render a common treatment 
of them impossible. 

After describing (chap. i) the general breakdown of Roman government 
in the west—the main feature of which, in the author’s view, is the ‘ trans- 
ference of the axis of administration from the centre to the individual 
cities —Professor Vaccari sketches (chap. ii) the varied conditions in 
pre-Carolingian Gaul, and discusses the problem of regional differences, 
and the conflicting evidence produced by the conjectural boundaries of 
‘ethnic’, ‘ linguistic’, and ‘juridical’ groups. In chapter iii we are 
shown how the provincial organization of Italy declined under Gothic 
rule, and finally disappeared with the establishment of the Lombard 
kingdom. The persistence of particolarismo under the Lombard régime 
is emphasized, for ‘ the Lombard rulers created a monarchy rather than 
a state ’, and the local powers of the cities filled the gaps in administra- 
tion left by the lack of lesser governmental units. The Frankish conquests 
(chap. iv) brought unity to the West, but this was by no means complete ; 
considerable variations (particolarita) existed in the forms of landholding 
and of private law. The most permanent contributions of the Caro- 
lingians were the institution of the comes and the conception of a central 
government. Finally (chap. v) the dissolution of the Carolingian empire 
leads to the creation of new administrative units in France, Germany, and 
Italy, to territorial sovereignty, and to the frazionamento giuridico of the 
Middle Ages. 

' The main difficulty which confronts the reader of this book lies in 
determining the content of the author’s conception of particolarismo, 
which forms the basis of his exposition. It is applied to the ethnic 
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divisions of pre-Roman Spain (p. 3); the local patriotism of Ausonius 
and Sidonius (pp. 5-6); the nationalist character which, in Dr. Vaccari’s 
view, underlies the Donatist and Priscillianist movements (pp. 8-10), 
and the contrasting conditions prevailing respectively in north and south 
Italy (p. 26), and in north and south Gaul (p. 28). Further extensions of 
its meaning cover the differences—briefly indicated—between Burgundy, 
Aquitania, Brittany, Gascony, Alamannia, Alsace, and Provence (pp. 28-33), 
regional variations in language, racial composition, and matrimonial law 
(pp. 35 ff.), and the sporadic survival of Roman institutions in France 
(p. 47) and Italy (p. 83). From this list, which is by no means exhaustive, 
it will be seen that particolarismo appears to denote any element, actual 
or potential, of resistance to a central unifying authority. But a con- 
cept so indefinite as this can only explain obscurum per obscurius, and it is 
altogether too tenuous to be regarded as a trustworthy clue to guide the 
inquirer through the labyrinth of the Dark Ages. 

The period with which the book deals abounds in controversial matter, 
and many of the author’s assumptions seem to require more proof than he 
has given. Two examples are the widespread survival of Roman muni- 
cipal institutions, even in districts north of the Loire (p. 48), and the 
theory of the convergence of Frankish and Roman influences in the origin 
of the Carolingian comes (p. 93). The impression remains that the lectures 
from which these chapters originated have not been sufficiently adapted 
to the exigencies of cold print. H. Sr. L. B. Moss. 


LT’ Aquitaine carolingienne (778-987). Par L. Avztas. (Bibliotheque 
méridionale, 2¢ série, t. xxviii. Toulouse: Privat, and Paris: 
Didier, 1937.) 


By the death of Léonce Auzias in February 1934, France lost one of the 
ablest of her younger historians. A comparatively small number of 
articles, printed for the most part in the Revue du Midi, represent all that 
he was able to publish during his lifetime on the history of Aquitaine. 
But at the time of his death he had in preparation two more considerable 
works, designed to serve as his thesis for the Doctorat és Lettres ; one was 
a history of the Carolingian kingdom of Aquitaine, and the other a comple- 
mentary study on the origins of the feudal duchy. His widow eventually 
submitted the manuscripts of these, together with his other papers, to 
MM. Calmette and Galabert, of the University of Toulouse, who declared 
themselves in favour of publication and undertook to assist in seeing them 
through the press. These two theses, which form together a large work 
of nearly six hundred pages, have now been published under the title of 
L’ Aquitaine carolingienne. 

The history of Carolingian Aquitaine is one on which scholars have up 
to the present had no satisfactory work at their disposition. The subject 
was treated at considerable length in the great nineteenth-century edition 
of Devic and Vaisséte’s Histoire générale de Languedoc, Mabille’s contribu- 
tions to which were reprinted separately in 1870 under the title Le royawme 
d’ Aquitaine et ses marches sous les Carolingiens. This work, however, did 
not form a continuous history; it was rather a series of dissertations, 
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varying greatly in value and importance, on special points of chronological 
or genealogical interest. The years that followed saw the appearance of 
many special studies subsidiary to the main theme. M. Jaurgain’s two 
volumes on the history of Gascony, even if in some respects they tended 
to leave confusion worse confounded, did much to improve our knowledge 
of this semi-independent Basque duchy. The birth and early develop- 
ment of the county of Barcelona and its neighbours were patiently in- 
vestigated by a succession of scholars on both sides of the Pyrenees. 
Many points in the history of Toulouse were clarified in a long series of 
able articles from the pen of M. Calmette. Richard’s Histoire des comtes 
de Poitou, published in 1904, necessarily covered much of the wider history 
of Aquitaine. M. Lot sketched the early development of the duchy with 
characteristic brilliance in his Fidéles ou vassaux ? (1904), and in numerous 
other articles threw light on dark places in its history. The acts of the 
kings of Aquitaine were published by M. Levillain in 1926. Although much 
still remained to be done, the time seemed at length to be ripe for the 
appearance of a comprehensive study of Carolingian Aquitaine, to set 
beside the works of Poupardin on the kingdoms of Burgundy and Provence 
and of Chaume on the origins of the duchy of Burgundy. If M. Auzias 
had lived to finish the task he had set himself, there can be no doubt that 
he would have given us such a study. But his death left his work only 
half completed, and while we may fairly say that it is far superior to any 
previous work on the subject, and that it will remain the standard authority 
on it for many years to come, we must regretfully admit that it is far from 
being the definitive history for which scholars had hoped. 

This is in no way the fault of the author. The work is admirably 
planned, and, so far as it goes, admirably executed. The kingdom of 
Aquitaine was created by Charlemagne in 778 as a concession to the 
particularist sentiment of the great southern duchy, which had been con- 
quered with so much difficulty by his father and which had again risen in 
revolt at the beginning of his own reign. For nearly a century the 
Aquitanian monarchy preserved an uneasy existence. Charlemagne, 
Lewis the Pious, and Charles the Bald bestowed it in turn upon their 
sons, hoping to preserve the reality of power while parting with its form, 
but each in turn was disillusioned ; if Lewis the Pious, as king of Aquitaine, 
preserved a decorous semblance of submission, Pepin I and Charles the 
Young revolted repeatedly against their parents, and Louis the Stam- 
merer’s failure to follow suit was due solely to his lack of opportunity. 
The magnates of Aquitaine took advantage of these dynastic disputes, 
which were complicated during the reign of Charles the Bald by the rival 
claims of Pepin II to the crown, to win their independence. The great 
Frankish families, bound to one another by ties of relationship and 
marriage as intricate as they are obscure, pursued their own petty dyn- 
astic policies by exploiting the ambitions of their nominal rulers and the 
particularist sentiments of the lesser nobility. When Louis the Stammerer 
became king of West Francia in 877, no attempt was made to perpetuate 
the existence of a separate monarchy in Aquitaine. Of the great families 
which in bitter rivalry disputed for what authority still remained, the 
descendants of Bernard Plantevelue died out in 927, the counts of Toulouse 
were forced to take a second place, and victory finally passed to the counts 
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of Poitou, who from the middle of the tenth century onwards established 
themselves permanently as dukes of Aquitaine. The dukes of the Franks, 
who repeatedly tried to extend their power south of the Loire, were suc- 
cessfully resisted, and a belated attempt to revive the kingdom of Aquitaine 
in 979 for the benefit of Lothaire’s son, Louis V, was a complete failure. 
The kingdom had been finally replaced by the duchy of Aquitaine, and 
was never again to be restored. 

It is quite impossible to attempt to give here an adequate criticism 
of M. Auzias’ work, since it would necessarily be mainly occupied with 
points of detail; the general outline which he presents is unquestionably 
exact, and it is in the discussion of the delicate political problems created 
at every stage in the history of the Aquitanian monarchy that M. Auzias 
is at his best. But he has been ill-served by his editors, who have treated 
his unfinished and unpolished text as if they were editing a newly discovered 
medieval source. For the care they have devoted to it they certainly 
deserve full credit ; the number of misprints is extremely small—though 
for some obscure reason Krause, the co-editor with Boretius of the 
Capitularia, is spelt throughout as Krauze—and the somewhat frequent 
self-contradictions in the text, which would have disappeared in the 
final revision by the author, are conscientiously brought to the reader’s 
notice. But the effort to reproduce the author’s manuscript precisely as 
he left it is fundamentally a misguided one. No attempt has been made 
either to correct or complete the text or the notes, though in the latter 
case at least some revision was certainly required. One finds, for example, 
such references as (p. 309, n. 6) ‘cf. R. Parisot, Le royaume de Lorraine, 
p.[. . .]’, or, at the end of a note on the battle of Roncevaux (p. 33, n. 43), 
the addition ‘[En marge, au crayon :] Fawtier’, when it would have given 
the editors little trouble to insert the relevant page from Parisot and to 
supply the title of the work of Fawtier (La chanson de Roland, étude 
historique, Paris, 1933) which M. Auzias had in mind. The state of the 
bibliography can only be described as deplorable, since no attempt has 
been made to complete the rough draft found amongst M. Auzias’ papers. 
The initials of authors, the dates and places of publication of their books, 
are freely omitted. One finds such an entry as ‘ Weiszacker. Hincmar 
und Pseudo-Isidor’, the brevity of which is scarcely calculated to assist 
one in identifying an article published in 1858 in the Zeitschrift fiir die 
historische Theologie, especially as the author’s name is mis-spelt (Weiszacker 
for Weizsicker), and his views are now so completely discredited that all 
mention of the work has been dropped from modern bibliographies. The 
notes and bibliography sometimes do not agree; there is nothing to in- 
dicate that the Annales Laurissenses maiores and minores of the former 
are identical with the Annales regni Francorum and the Chronicon breve 
Laurissense of the latter. Nor have the editors seen fit to supply their 
readers with either maps or genealogical tables; the lack of the latter is 
in particular to be deplored, since large sections of the book must be quite 
unintelligible unless one possesses some knowledge of the intricate family 
relationships of the period. It must, of course, be admitted that a com- 
plete revision of the work, which would have entailed the rewriting of 
certain parts of it, the completion of the notes and bibliographies, and the 
insertion of several sections which exist in only a fragmentary form, would 
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have been a task at once difficult and delicate, requiring much time and 
arduous work and involving a scrupulous adherence to the author’s views 
save where they could be definitely shown to be incorrect. But if this 
necessary revision had been carried out, the work would have been of far 
greater value to scholars than, in its present form, it can be regarded as 
being. Nevertheless, although it is not the definitive history of Carol- 
ingian Aquitaine for which historians had hoped, the quantity of material 
that it contains and the singularly acute and balanced judgements of the 
author on many doubtful questions of Carolingian history make it a work 
that no student of the period can afford to neglect. PHILIP GRIERSON. 


Etude sur les privileges d’exemption et de juridiction ecclésiatique des abbayes 
normandes depuis les origines jusqu’en 1140. By J. F. LEMARIGNIER. 
Archives de la France monastique, vol. xliv. (Paris: Picard, 1937.) 


In his report on ‘ L’Histoire du droit public normand ’ published in vol. 
xxxvil of the Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie (1929), 
Robert Génestal summarized, in a page and a half, existing knowledge on 
the subject of monastic exemptions in Normandy. He was convinced 
that the study of the subject as a whole could best be advanced by a 
series of detailed local monographs, and he himself had laid the foundations 
of its study in Normandy. The brief account which he gave in this 
Report concluded with the words: ‘ L’étude de la question n’a été encore 
qu’effleurée. Elle serait, je le crois, féconde en résultats intéressants.’ 
He entrusted this study to M. Lemarignier, but he did not live to see its 
completion. 

He could not have left it in more skilled or industrious hands. The 
list of sources which M. Lemarignier has used (pp. xii-xxv) and his biblio- 
graphy (pp. Xxvi-xxxiii) are evidence of prodigious labour; the annota- 
tion is lavish throughout, and the book concludes with fifty pages of 
appendices, two maps and four piéces justificatives. M. Lemarignier’s 
method seems unexceptionable; it is also very enterprising. Most of 
the evidence he has studied comes from charters which, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, are forgeries. To disentangle the ‘ genuine’ from the 
‘ false ’, to discover why each interpolation or alteration was made, by whom 
and when, requires penetrating criticism, a wealth of patience and atten- 
tion to detail. In these qualities M. Lemarignier has shown himself to 
excel; and although his book makes considerable demands upon its 
readers, it is so full of ideas that it will amply repay the careful reading 
which it requires and deserves. 

This study is founded upon the important distinction between the 
privilege of ‘exemption ’, ‘ qui soustrait le monastére et les moines & la 
juridiction episcopale, et, en principe du moins, les rattache directement 
& Rome’, and the privilege of ‘ jurisdiction ’, which endowed a monastery 
with ‘ une part de la juridiction episcopale sur certaines églises et certains 
territoires’. Earlier studies of this subject have drawn most of their 
evidence from papal instruments, but since the papacy was rarely if ever 
the original source of these privileges before the middle of the twelfth 
century, at any rate in Normandy, papal documents have not by them- 
selves sufficed to trace their origin. Following Génestal’s suggestion, 
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M. Lemarignier’s work has shown that the privilege of exemption was 
first granted in Normandy by the duke, and that its object was to enable 
his chosen monasteries to proceed with the work of reform unhampered 
by the interference of bishops who could not be relied upon to co-operate. 
The privilege of jurisdiction was obtained, at first, either directly or 
indirectly, by usurpation, and it has many analogies with feudal ‘ liberties ’. 
Indeed, in those instances where it was given by the duke (e.g. Cérisy and 
Montivilliers), the author thinks that it is the precise ecclesiastical counter- 
part to a grant of secular franchises; the two are often found in con- 
junction and both probably had the same general purpose, that is, to enlist 
the co-operation of an established institution in the work of government. 
To suggest, however, with M. Lemarignier, that Duke Robert gave rights 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction to Montivilliers, on the eve of setting forth on 
his pilgrimage, in order to provide for the policing of the Seine estuary, 
seems a little fanciful. 

M. Lemarignier has devoted considerable space to the study of 
analogies in the provinces of Sens and Tours and also in England. The 
grants made by Robert the Magnificent to Cérisy and Montivilliers are 
paralleled by Cnut’s grants to St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and Bury St. 
Edmunds. William and Lanfranc are shown to have pursued the same 
policy in England as in Normandy ; to them exemption implied dependence 
upon the metropolitan rather than upon the papacy, and in their time the 
privilege of jurisdiction was fitted into the diocesan organization by 
assimilating it to the jurisdiction of the archdeacon. But after 1140 the 
Anglo-Norman state was no longer able to resist the advance of papal 
centralization, and when M. Lemarignier continues his studies from this 
date into the fourteenth century, as it is greatly to be hoped he will do, 
he will be faced with a rather different set of problems. 

J. H. Le Patouret. 


Les villes de foires de Champagne des origines au début du XIV® siecle. 
Par ExizaBeTu Cuapin. (Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
fasc. 268; Paris: Champion, 1937.) 


Dr. CHapin’s study is not a history of the great fairs of Champagne and 
Brie. It is rather an attempt to discover how far Pirenne’s generalization, 
that the presence of a fair was a minor factor in urban development, holds 
good outside Flanders. For such an investigation no subject could be 
better chosen than the fairs of the towns of Champagne, which succeeded 
each other almost without interruption throughout the year. The fairs 
at Lagny met from the beginning of January to the middle of February, 
at Bar from about the middle of March to about the middle of April, at 
Provins from about the middle of May to the end of June and again from 
the middle of September to the end of October, and at Troyes from the 
middle of July to the end of August and from the beginning of November 
to a few days before Christmas. There were few weeks in the year when 
there was not a fair in progress at one or other of the towns, and the volume 
of trade carried on at them was very great. A sufficient quantity of 
material relating to all save the earliest periods of their history has sur- 
vived to form a trustworthy basis for a study such as Dr. Chapin has made. 
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The towns in which the fairs developed owed much to the favourable 
geographical position of Champagne, and very little to any particular 
advantages in situation of their own. Champagne was a natural clearing- 
house for the overland trade of western Europe; it was situated at the 
junction of the trade-routes which branched south and east from the 
Seine and its tributaries and northwards from the valley of the Rhéne, 
and was connected up with the valley of the Loire and central France to 
the south-west and with Lorraine and Alsace to the east. But none of the 
four villes de foires had any great advantage of position, and not one of 
them was situated on a navigable river. Bar-sur-Aube had no geographical 
superiority to Bar-sur-Seine or Brienne, nor Troyes to Joigny or Sens. 
The decisive factor in the development of the fairs in the four towns was 
the authority exercised in them by the counts of Champagne. In each 
town the fair was suburban in character; at Troyes it grew up outside 
the cité, whose fortifications dated from Roman times, at Provins and at 
Bar outside the castrum of the count, and at Lagny outside the boundaries 
of the abbey of St. Peter’s. But in each the authority of the counts of 
Champagne was supreme ; it eclipsed that of the bishops at Troyes and 
that of the abbots at Lagny, and was strong enough to impose a uniform 
and well-regulated system of administration on the annual fairs. 

It cannot be denied that the existence of the fairs brought much of 
real value to the towns. The presence of large numbers of foreign merchants 
was directly responsible for their increase in size, for the merchants had 
to be lodged and their wares to be stored; the business of feeding them 
and supplying them with the necessities of life gave employment to a 
considerable section of the population. But the fairs led to no general 
development of industry in the towns. Bar and Lagny remained essen- 
tially rural communities, and Troyes was industrially only a town of second- 
class importance. Provins alone of the four became a centre of the cloth- 
ing trade, and this was due to favourable local conditions ; the presence of 
the fair can only be regarded as facilitating the sale of the cloths produced. 
We cannot therefore regard the fair as a factor making for industrial de- 
velopment. The same is true when we come to consider the history of 
municipal government. Under normal conditions, the growth of a town 
in size, wealth, and population was accompanied by a strongly developed 
communal movement, directed towards the abolition of the authority 
of the feudal lord and the establishment of a commune. The tendency 
towards self-government existed in Champagne as elsewhere, but was 
checked by the fact that the prosperity of the towns depended on the 
fairs, and that the success of the fairs in turn depended very largely on their 
control by the counts, who were thus in an exceptionally strong position for 
resisting concessions that they judged undesirable. Lagny seems never to 
have possessed a commune at all, and in the other three towns the move- 
ment towards self-government developed very late and was never carried 
as far as in many other towns comparable to them in size and population. 

The results of Dr. Chapin’s study are therefore in a sense negative ones ; 
they bear out Pirenne’s contention that the existence or non-existence of 
a fair was a minor factor in municipal development. But the study was 
one that was well worth making, and it has greatly increased our knowledge 
of the history of the fairs themselves. The book is furnished with a 
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considerable number of piéces justificatives, and the maps of the trade routes 
which passed through Champagne and the plans of the four villes de foires 
are admirably clear. PHILIP GRIERSON. 


Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens. By Cart ErpMann. (Fors- 
schungen zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte, Band. 6.) (Stuttgart : 
Kohlhammer, 1935.) 


Dr. ERpMANN has achieved the difficult task of making a novel approach 
to a well-worn subject. He shows that the crusading idea had been 
gradually developing during the hundred years that preceded the First 
Crusade. His theme is even wider than that, for it includes the official 
attitude of the Church to war, and explains the change that came about 
in the eleventh century. During the first millennium there was no idea 
of a crusade, for war was entirely the business of the secular power; the 
church had no share in it, though it naturally gave its blessing to those 
who fought in defence of Christendom. Certainly it spoke of itself as 
engaged in continual warfare, but this was a warfare not waged with 
worldly weapons; between the militia Christi and the militia saecularis 
there was a wide gulf. 

It was at the end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh 
century that the gulf was first bridged. The church began to take the 
initiative and to appeal not only to the head of the State but also directly 
to the nobility to fight its battles, and so entered into relationship with 
the military class as a whole. Feudalism was one cause of this, since 
ecclesiastics had military obligations to their sovereign ; it was a sign of 
the times that the vogt or advocatus took over military functions as well as 
the administrative and judicial to which he had been formerly limited ; 
while the ‘ Peace of God’ was a direct intrusion of the Church into the 
province of the State. There were instances, too, of the encouragement 
by the church of warfare (aggressive, not merely defensive as before) 
against the heathen, especially the Slavs in N.E. Germany; and the 
destruction of the Holy Places by the Fatimite caliph Hakim caused Pope 
Sergius IV to issue an encyclical which contained the first idea of a crusade. 

The new movement gathered considerable momentum under the reform- 
ing Popes in the second half of the eleventh century, and there was a great 
swing towards the crusading idea. Leo IX, a truly martial Pope where 
ecclesiastical interests were concerned, made of his expedition against the 
Normans a sort of crusade. The treaty of Melfi engaged the Normans as 
vassals to fight for the purposes of the church. Alexander II gave his 
blessing to a crusade in Spain, and to the Pataria in Milan to fight for 
church reform. But it was Gregory VII who brought warlike practice 
truly into line with the ethical ideas of the church. There are numerous 
instances of this in his Papacy, apart from his conflict with the Empire ; 
above all, he planned a crusade to help the Eastern Christians, which he 
intended himself to lead. His use of military metaphors is well known, 
but by him milites Christi is used in a literal’as well as in a metaphorical 
sense. For troops he had to depend on vassals (such as the Normans) and 
voluntary assistance (for instance, from Countess Matilda); the use of a 
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papal banner and the sending of it, as to William the Conqueror, came 
frequently into notice (the author provides much interesting information 
about banners used by, or blessed by, the church, and he has also written 
about them elsewhere). Gregory, in fact, had gone so far in claiming the 
help of the military class that the authority of the church was endangered. 
It is noticeable that imperialist writers were unanimous in denying to the 
church the right to participate in war; the papalists justified their action 
by branding their opponents as heretics. 

Parallel with the change in the ecclesiastical attitude was the develop- 
ment of popular ideas of a crusade, manifested in legends of martial saints, 
in the gesta of Charlemagne, and promoted by the zeal for pilgrimages. 
So, when Urban II proclaimed the First Crusade, the participation of the 
church in war was a fact and the idea of a crusade was fully in being. It 
was nothing novel that he inaugurated. He himself was less militant in 
character than Gregory VII, and he refused military help for himself, even 
for the recovery of Rome. But he encouraged aggressive action against the 
Moslems in Spain and Africa, and he was in frequent negotiation with the 
Eastern Emperor before the appeal from Alexius’s ambassadors at Piacenza 
decided him to resume Gregory VII’s plan of an expedition to assist the 
Eastern Christians. His own contribution was the idea of assimilating 
the crusade to a pilgrimage, though the pilgrims were now for the first 
time to bear arms; otherwise he was merely carrying previous ideas to 
fulfilment. 

This is briefly the thesis which the author has worked out from the 
mass of evidence which he has collected and sifted. The width of his 
reading in modern works, also, is truly remarkable ; nothing in any lan- 
guage which is relevant to his purpose seems to have escaped him. But it 
is not merely his industry that deserves mention; he might have made 
an even stronger case had he been less scholarly. Numerous instances 
arise which superficially appear to be in his support, where, however, he 
is careful to show that their real meaning is different ; that the reconquest 
in Spain was not a crusade is a case in point. In some cases, however, his 
interpretation is open to criticism. It is difficult to agree with his con- 
fident assertion that the pope’s investiture of the Normans with S. Italy 
was based on rights derived from his spiritual office and not on the dona- 
tions of Constantine and Charlemagne. This would run counter to papal 
practice at the time, and his quotation from an interested party, Robert 
Guiscard, that all kingdoms of the world were subject to the pope, is not 
by itself satisfactory evidence. There will probably, too, be considerable 
disagreement with the thesis, which he has further developed in an 
appendix, that Urban’s policy at Clermont was a direct continuation of 
that which he had conceived at Piacenza, and that there was only a shifting 
of accent. It may be conceded that Urban was still desirous of assisting 
the Eastern Christians. On the other hand, the whole emphasis of his 
appeal was on the rescue of Jerusalem and the freeing of the road to 
Jerusalem, and it does not seem satisfactory to dissociate Urban from this 
and to say that the First Crusade took a course entirely different from 
that which he had planned. 

Differences in interpretation, however, are bound to occur, and do not 
affect the value of the work asa whole. It remains to express our gratitude 
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to Dr. Erdmann for a book, rich in material, scholarly in judgement, 
which is an important contribution to our knowledge of the ideas and the 
trends underlying the facts of eleventh-century history. Z. N. BRooxe. 


Papsturkunden in England. Bd. ii: Die kirchlichen Archive und Biblio- 
theken. i. Berichte und Handschriftenbeschreibungen. ii. Texte. 
By Prof. WatrHer Horrzmann. (Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, 3¢ Folge, 14, 15.) 
(Berlin: Weidmann, 1935-36.) 


THE importance of this work has already been assessed in these columns, 
when the first volume, which was concerned with London libraries, was 
reviewed.! The second volume, dealing with cathedral libraries, is com- 
posed on the same lines as the first. Part I records all papal letters prior 
to 1198, and other cognate material, especially that concerned with canon 
law.2 But this is not all. Professor Holtzmann has also given an account 
of the history and contents of these libraries and archives, which will be 
a most valuable guide for anyone interested in research in ecclesiastical 
history. His task has not been an easy one, for, though he frequently 
mentions the assistance given to him by the custodians of the manuscripts 
he has investigated, a great deal still remains to be done by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities in the recording of their possessions. In this part 
perhaps the most important item is the full description of the contents of 
the unpublished Book III of the Liber Eliensis. 

Part II contains 292 documents, almost all papal, though a few are 
letters of papal legates and others. With a few exceptions (especially of 
documents printed in works that are not easily accessible in Germany) 
these have not been published hitherto. Besides documents still existing 
in cathedral libraries, some have been included which were formerly there, 
as for instance, three letters of Innocent II in a Peterhouse MS. which was 
originally at Durham. The same phenomenon that was observed in the 
first volume is to be seen in the second—the scarcity of material in the 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries, the considerable increase during 
Stephen’s reign, and then the still greater increase in the second half of 
the Papacy of Alexander III. Alexander hims: lf is responsible for 109 
out of the total of 292, and 89 of these were written after 1171. 

As before, the majority of the documents are privileges or confirmations 
to churches and monasteries, which is significant of the increasing contact 
of the English Church with the Papacy. There are a number dealing with 
the grant of the primacy to both archbishops, and one registers the appoint- 
ment of Archbishop Richard as papal legate ‘in the province of Canter- 
bury ’ (no. 135). There is an unpublished letter of Gilbert Foliot to Urban 


1 Ante, xlvii. 481. 

2 T shouldlike to take this opportunity of expressing my own obligations to Professor 
Holtzmann, who sent me any discoveries that he made supplementary to my collec- 
tion of pre-Gratian material in England. The most important is the discovery at 
Exeter (which he notes on p. 51) of a manuscript containing the first half (decretals) 
of Lanfranc’s Collection. I have recorded the existence in the Bodleian of a manu- 
script from Exeter containing the second half (councils) only. It seems highly probable 
(though I have had no opportunity of investigating this) that the two parts were 
originally a complete copy of the whole collection. 
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III in 1186 (no. 239), and a privilege of Richard I to the Church in return 
for its contribution to his ransom, embodied in a letter of Celestine III 
(no. 275). Of a different character is the instruction to the archbishop 
of Sens to hold an inquiry into the Biblical commentaries of Ralph Niger ; 
the archbiship’s report is also given, including a list of the books and the 
persons who conducted the investigation (nos. 238, 239). 

It remains to congratulate Professor Holtzmann on the completion 
of two-thirds of his task, and to express the hope that the final volume, 
which is to deal with Oxford, Cambridge, and private libraries, will soon 
make its appearance. In the introduction to his first volume he expressed 
the view that the complete success of his undertaking would depend on 
whether he had full access to the large amount of material in archives 
which are in private hands. We trust that he will meet with no difficulties, 
and it is hard to believe that any individual would be so churlish as to 
hamper the success of a work which has already proved so fruitful in 
material for the study of Church history in the twelfth century. 

Z. N. BRooke. 


Calendar of Ancient Correspondence Concerning Wales. By J. Goronwy 
Epwarps. (Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board, 1935.) 


WHEN the Board of Celtic Studies of the University of Wales entered in 
1919 upon the wide field of labour committed to its charge, the first task 
of its History and Law Committee was to make a broad survey of work 
to be attempted in that particular domain. The Committee came to the 
conclusion that there was urgent need for the publication of a volume 
dealing with the letters which bore upon Welsh history in the great P.R.O. 
collection entitled ‘ Ancient Correspondence’. Many obstacles inter- 
vened to delay the achievement of this design, but the enterprise was 
finally entrusted to the skilled hands of Mr. Edwards and the present 
volume is the result. In its 265 pages some 600 letters (including many 
fragments) are calendared, the Latin and French texts being rendered 
into a fairly full English abstract. In occasional passages, where the 
terms employed are of special importance, the original text is given. The 
order of arrangement is, at first sight, rather daunting, since it follows 
without deviation that of the Record Office volumes, in which a principle 
of sequence is hard to discern. Hence II, 85 (1275 or 1276) is followed by 
II, 92 (1220), and this by II, 109 (1224), and II, 129 (1264). Our em- 
barrassment is, however, to a large extent overcome by the chronological 
list which follows the table of contents, indicating how the letters would 
be arranged, if placed in the order of their dates as fixed (in many cases, 
of course, tentatively) by Mr. Edwards. 

Enough has been said to show that we have here a work likely to prove 
of great value to the study of the history of Wales in the medieval period. 
The letters themselves are naturally of varying importance. Some are 
mere scraps, like the postscript of March 1263 (xxxii. 50) telling of a 
skirmish on the border of Senghenydd, while others add substantially to 
our knowledge of the details of the long struggle between the Welsh people 
and the English crown. III, 154, for instance, written in this same month 
of March 1263, is a letter by John de Grey to the king, which describes 
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in full the measures taken at that time to rebut the attacks of Llywelyn 
ap Gruffydd upon the English power in Brecknock and Upper Gwent. 
What is most remarkable, however, is the uneven distribution in time of 
the letters here calendared. While the whole of the period 1215-1500 is 
covered, only eighty-seven letters belong to the reign of Henry III and 
but eighty-eight to the reigns succeeding that of Edward II. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the main bulk of the Calendar is concerned with 
the rule of the first two Edwards. And this is its principal value. While 
supplying useful miscellaneous material for earlier and later periods, it 
is for the story of the final conquest of Wales at the end of the thirteenth 
century that the historian will find it indispensable, all the more as for 
the reign of Henry III he already has much of the matter here recorded 
in the two volumes of Shirley, while of the copious material provided by 
the Calendar for the activities of Edward I hardly anything has previously 
appeared in print. It may be added that very little light is thrown upon 
the Glyn DWr movement by the letters which belong to the time of 
Henry IV. 

It will be perceived by the discerning that, although the preparation 
of the text, in which the editor had the assistance of transcripts prepared 
by Miss H. M. Friend and Miss M. K. Dale, was a quite serious under- 
taking, the share of the enterprise which laid the heaviest burden of re- 
sponsibility upon him was the attempt to establish the date of the large 
number of letters which are not formally dated. It was in this field 
that his familiarity with the period and his equipment as a scholar found 
full play, and the result is, in my opinion, entirely satisfactory. One need 
hardly add that Mr. Edwards’s intimate knowledge of Wales and of its 
language has saved him from the many pitfalls which beset the path of 
the mere Saxon who essays to deal with Welsh personal and local names. 
It might have been useful if in some cases he had sought to identify the 
latter, but, where so much has been done, it is ungrateful to ask for more. 


J. E. Luoyp. 


Studies in the Life of Robert Kilwardby, O.P. By Dr. E. M. F. Sommer- 
SECKENDORFF. (Rome: Istituto Storico Domenicano, 1937.) 


Tuts is the first contribution in English to the series of ‘ Dissertationes 
Historicae’ published by the Istituto Storico Domenicano. It is, how- 
ever, presented as a thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
Cambridge, by a German, who held a research fellowship at Newnham in 
happier days when intellectual co-operation was less governed by com- 
pulsion. Kilwardby’s life has thus appeared, if somewhat belatedly, at 
least in an international setting. It is a setting which suits the story. 
Kilwardby is a somewhat shadowy figure. The personal data are very 
meagre, and the known facts of his career mainly formal. He was a master 
of arts of Paris University, and his philosophic writings show him as a 
moderate Aristotelian, keenly aware of the new trends of thought, but not 
able to go all the way with Aquinas in accepting them as a completed 
system. He became a Dominican, and in 1261 was elected English pro- 
vincial: eleven years later he was nominated archbishop of Canterbury 
by Gregory X and in 1278 Cardinal of Porto by Nicholas III. Of his 
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activities as archbishop comparatively little is known. When he de- 
parted as a cardinal for Rome he took his episcopal registers with him, 
and the protests of Pecham failed to recover them. From what little 
evidence remains, he seems to have been hard-working, conscientious, 
non-political, and on the whole well liked. Beside Pecham and Winchel- 
sea he is an unimportant figure, and it is hard not to feel that this un- 
importance is no mere matter of lack of evidence. Kilwardby never 
identified himself with the wider problems of his see, and failed probably 
to observe what they were. The care taken to reserve royal rights at the 
time when the new archbishop, in the absence of the king, received his 
temporalities was an example of the growing tension between the national 
and international outlook within the church; but Kilwardby’s interests 
remained in his scholarship and his order. As a Dominican he felt himself 
peculiarly pledged to papal service, and during the Barons’ war the 
Dominicans sided with the king as papal protégé. Even his promotion 
to the cardinalate, which has sometimes been represented as a political 
move, seems now to have been largely influenced by the Dominican order, 
who found their archbishop taking somewhat too reactionary a view not 
in politics but in philosophy. However that may be, and Nicholas III 
may well have thought he would make a better cardinal than archbishop, 
Kilwardby belongs essentially to the centralized church system. His 
thought and outlook are that of the school of Paris, and his allegiances 
are to Rome. English accidents seem to have played a small part in 
his life. 

Dr. Sommer-Seckendorff has examined the sources carefully and 
thoroughly. The result is a somewhat tentative narrative, and the arrange- 
ment of the book, which reserves a discussion of his philosophic point of 
view till the final chapter, somewhat obscures the central question of the 
importance of Kilwardby’s intervention at Oxford. The detail is, however, 
thoroughly clear and businesslike. The most important contributions 
made by the book deal with the master’s course in Paris and Oxford, the 
early history of the Dominican order in England, and the development 
of diocesan administration. On such subjects codification of detail must 
be the main line of approach, and the evidence provided by Kilwardby’s 
career is set out here conscientiously and pointedly. The account of his 
visitation of Ely is one of the few detailed records that survive of his 
period as archbishop, and in the examination of it, Dr. Sommer-Secken- 
dorff shows herself well aware of the wider issues which may be illustrated 
from it. Her book in fact fills another gap in English thirteenth-century 
history. 

Of the man himself it is difficult to get any vivid picture. Simple 
in his own habits, he was shrewd and interested in money matters. Pec- 
ham’s registers, from which much of our information comes, complain that 
he raised money in advance of the revenues of his see before leaving it for 
the less remunerative office of cardinal. The fact that Kilwardby carried 
off his registers—and other things as well, bona diversorum generum, 
Pecham states—to Italy destroys the evidence, but destroys it a little 
suspiciously. Pecham, however, was prejudiced as there had been be- 
tween them at an earlier date a dispute about their respective orders. 
Kilwardby had, too, a more kindly side. He was prepared to intervene on 
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behalf of the Jews, or at least of individual Jews, at a time when anti- 
Jewish feeling ran high; he was a judicious protector of Merton College, 
the foundation of his friend Walter of Merton; and in one of the few 
known letters from him, printed here in an appendix, he writes to Edward 
on behalf of a servant in words which have real warmth and genuineness, 
though characteristically the incident centres round a question of ex- 
penses. 

In a book where personalities play little part, an index rigidly restricted 
to personal names, which are entered under the Christian name only, e.g. 
Robert de Winchelsea, is hardly a sufficient guide for easy reference. 

T. 8. R. Boase. 


The Incorporation of Boroughs. By Martin WetnBaum, D.Phil. (Man- 
chester: University Press, 1937.) 


In this little book Dr. Weinbaum has made a detailed study of the forms of 
municipal incorporation as they were gradually worked out in England 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and of the relationship 
between the achievement of corporate status and the development of 
oligarchical forms of town government. His information has been drawn, 
almost exclusively, from borough charters issued from 1307 onwards. 
Dr. Weinbaum envisages the production, in due course, of a volume in 
continuation of Ballard and Tait, British Borough Charters, which would 
be very welcome. It is to be presumed, therefore, that the present work 
is a preliminary study for the introduction to this future compilation, for 
Dr. Weinbaum finds that the evolution of the forms of incorporation was 
‘the progressive element in borough charters’ at the end of the middle 
ages. 

In tracing the evolution of the forms of incorporation, Dr. Weinbaum’s 
account does not differ greatly from that of Maitland; incorporation, 
in most instances, meant finding a legal theory to fit conditions already 
existing which seem, in themselves, to imply a great deal of ‘ community ’ 
in thought and action; and it is questionable whether the charters of 
incorporation alone offer a conclusive source of information on the growth 
of oligarchical forms of town government, though in this respect also 
formal incorporation probably did no more than sanctify established 
tendencies. But Dr. Weinbaum seems to be working out an idea which 
goes beyond these familiar topics. He is interested in the history of 
municipal incorporation not so much as showing the development of local 
self-governing communities, but as showing how, in the later middle 
ages, the towns took their places in the general scheme of English govern- 
ment. Their earlier development was marked by successive grants and 
re-grants of liberties which both strengthened and gave form to their 
natural growth. At any time the monarchy might have decided to leave 
them to work out a theory of self-government for themselves, or it could 


continue the progressive definition of older liberties and the devising 
of new ones by means of charters. 


All these things actually happened in a great process of fusion and compromise. 
But such a process presupposed a flexible legal form or superstructure under the 
protection of which both parties, town and crown, could work more efficiently. . . . 
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Incorporation provided for such a form. . . . The charter system of Edward I was 
intensely medieval, and so, from a technical point of view, was the charter of in- 
corporation. But it contained a germ of modernism, forecasting the dissolution of 
the compartmented state of society. It subordinated single privileges to principles, 
to rules. It ended by being merged into modern legislation. Incorporation, there- 
fore, is one of the substantial and lasting contributions which medieval boroughs 


make to the growth of English institutions. . . . 

The abstract and allusive character of Dr. Weinbaum’s writing and 
its excessive conciseness do not always make for clarity of exposition ; 
but the ideas which in this book are only sketched in outline are likely 
to be of some importance in the study of English constitutional history. 

J. H. Le Patouret. 


Chartes confisquées aux Bonnes Villes du Pays de Liége et du Comté de 
Looz aprés la Bataille d’Othée (1408). Par Emite Farron. (Bruxelles : 
Commission Royale d’Histoire, 1937.) 


Tue profession of the archivist, monotonous as it may appear even to 
the historian, has its own exciting adventures; and that which befell 
M. Fairon on his visit to Lille in 1935 is an excellent example. He went 
there on what seemed at first a wild-goose chase, though it was one which 
began in the fifteenth century, and came back with a good bag and the 
assurance that he had got all there ever was to get. An entry in the 
printed Inventaire sommaire of the archives of the Department of the 
Nord fallaciously promised a list of charters deposited in 1408 in the abbey 
of Val des Ecoliers at Mons by order of ‘ Duke William of Bavaria ’. 
These were obviously the charters which had been surrendered when 
the towns of the bishopric of Liége, after their rebellion against their 
bishop-elect, John of Bavaria, had been crushed at Othée by the com- 
bined forces of his cousins John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, and William 
of Bavaria, count of Hainault. These princes had no sympathy with 
democratic movements in their own dominions, and gladly seized the 
opportunity to check their progress in the adjoining territory of the bishop 
of Liége. By a decree of 24 October 1408 the victors took into their own 
hands the liberties of Liége and other towns in the Liégeois and the county 
of Looz, and ordered the surrender of all treaties made by them, and all 
charters of liberties granted to them. At the same time they suppressed 
all confraternities. The documents were to be surrendered at Mons 
on 12 November. Commissioners were appointed by the two princes to 
examine these archives and make an inventory, and in 1409 it was agreed 
that those which were inoffensive should be returned. All the archives 
of the métiers were retained. Most of the documents returned sub- 
sequently perished, but the list of them, of which several copies exist, is 
of the first importance in the reconstitution of the archives of Liége. 
From the fifteenth century onwards repeated attempts were made to 
secure the return of the confiscated documents, but they could not be 
found. M. Fairon, in the course of his preparations for the second volume 
of Régestes de la cité de Liége, observed, among a group of entries in the 
list of documents at Lille which appeared to relate to copies of the well- 
known list of documents returned, one which spoke of documents ‘ de- 
posited’. On examination this proved to be only another list of the 
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restored charters, but the next item in the list and another group not far 
off proved to have been conversely misdescribed, and to contain the com- 
plete lists of the documents deposited with marginal notes of their fate. 
Moreover, the descriptions are as a rule so full and accurate, as is proved 
by comparison of these abstracts with such copies as have survived of 
the originals, that the purport of the hitherto unknown documents can 
be ascertained with a tolerable degree of certainty. The fact also emerges 
that all the documents not restored in 1409 were at once destroyed, and 
that all the attempts to recover them by diplomatic means were foredoomed 
to failure. We thus have the substance of some hundreds of hitherto 
unknown documents, mainly of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
which throw a new light on the domestic affairs of the Liégeois at a period 
particularly interesting for the conflict between sovereign rights and demo- 
cratic institutions. There are a few earlier documents, notably the charter 
of liberties granted by Theoduin, bishop of Liége, to the town of Huy in 
1066, under the seals of himself and the bishop of Cambrai; and of this 
M. Fairon offers in an appendix a partial reconstruction. Besides this 
there is a great deal of information about hitherto unknown guilds, which 
calls for study and assimilation. 

The original lists are printed in full, with their marginalia, and for each 
group a chronological calendar is added with references to other known 
texts when these exist. M. Jean Haust has appended a useful glossary 
of the dialect (usually Picard) in which the descriptions are written. 

C. JOHNSON. 


The Bentivoglio of Bologna: a Study in Despotism. By Cecitia M. Avy. 
(Oxford : University Press, 1937.) 


A.tTHouGH no family could be better identified with a city—not even 
the Medici with Florence—the title of Miss Ady’s book scarcely does 
justice to its contents. Bologna of the Bentivoglio provides a perfect 
study both in particular and in general of the conditions in fifteenth-century 
Italy. Viewed in one light Bentivoglio rule seems to turn on Bologna 
parish politics in the most literal sense, while appearing in other respects 
an artificial creation of the new methods of statecraft as practised by the 
Italian powers, a government to which the diplomatic balance of power 
within the peninsula was more vital than any local developments. 

It is characteristic of the Bentivoglio that only one of them, Giovanni I, 
was styled lord of Bologna, the earliest, and perhaps the least conspicuous 
member of the family to hold the signoria (1401-2). Thereafter the Benti- 
voglio preferred to base their power on virtu rather than title. Their 
dominion was perfectly adapted to the time and place for which it was 
designed, and so long as these conditions applied it could survive the 
threatening combinations of external and internal foes, but so soon as the 
Bentivoglio ignored realities in the early years of the sixteenth century, 
their power ingloriously ended, at the very moment when its technical 
elaboration seemed well-nigh complete. The process whereby the leaders 
of a party transformed themselves into the leaders of the state was a 
common phenomenon in the later middle ages, and it is this theme that 
gives peculiar interest to the rather mean political strife amidst which 
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Antongaleazzo and Annibale spent their career. With the coming of 
Sante in 1446 a more spacious period opens. The forces which lay behind 
the mysterious discovery of Sante at Florence and his call to Bologna 
badly need elucidating. One has difficulty in believing, as Machiavelli 
might lead one to suppose, that so sophisticated a people as the Bolognese 
should choose their ruler as the Tibetans do the Grand Lhama. From 
documents drawn from the archives of Milan and Florence Miss Ady can 
show the part played by Cosimo de Medici in the establishment of Sante 
at Bologna: if anything the author’s judgement is over cautious, and it 
is probable that Cosimo was really responsible for the settlement of Sante. 
The placing of Sante at Bologna was only a local aspect of the Medici 
policy for the solution of the general Italian problem. Bologna under 
the Bentivoglio had a definite role to play in the maintenance of Italian 
freedom by means of a concert of the greater Italian powers. It is worthy 
of note that Bolognese independence under the Bentivoglio disappeared 
at the very time when Italian freedom was finally replaced by something 
like foreign dominion. The capitulations of 1447 with the Papacy gave 
Bologna a knife-edge constitution, a limited sovereignty that could only 
be worked through the good faith and skill of the several parties. To 
Nicholas V and Bessarion, the most distinguished papal representative 
at Bologna, is largely due the credit that the new settlement was not 
destroyed at the opening; though constantly abused by one side or the 
other, the capitulations remained the real charter of Bolognese liberty 
till its destruction at the hands of Julius II. But if Florence advanced 
and advised Sante, Milan alone of the Powers both could and would 
defend Bologna from aggression, as witness the decisive Milanese aid which 
rescued Sante and his republic from the martial adventurer Piccinino. 
Under Sante the Bentivoglio lived as citizens, but already were beginning 
to acquire the prerogatives of princes, notably the right to a public revenue, 
always a characteristic of incipient sovereignty. 

On the death of Sante in 1463 Giovanni II discontinued his semi- 
republican policy, and aimed at achieving a despotism as did the Medici 
of the second generation. But, if under Giovanni II Bologna was de facto 
a sovereign state, despite the initial resistance of Paul II, the Bentivoglio 
never quite succeeded in entering the ranks of the Italian princes. At 
the curia their influence could not carry their sons beyond the proto- 
notariate to the much-coveted purple ; and if they married into the greater 
dynasties, the Bentivoglio had to content themselves with the illegitimate 
issue of princes. Only among the princes of the Romagna, of ancient 
stock but exiguous territory, could Giovanni play the lord, and this 
largely owing to his holding a condotta from one of the Great Powers. The 
author very rightly emphasizes the seriousness with which Giovanni exer- 
cised his profession of condottiere between the years 1471-88 : his retaining 
fee was a useful supplement to his budget; and his command enabled 
him, and indirectly Bologna, to cut a figure on the larger stage of politics. 
But the real criterion of Bentivoglio sovereignty is the establishment of 
a standing Milanese embassy at Bologna in 1470, and the full implications 
of this seem rather insufficiently exploited in the present study. This is 
the more surprising in that the dispatches of the Milanese representatives, 
who at Bologna as elsewhere were usually first with the news, supply the 
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author with some of the finest historical material. The chapter on the 
constitutional development is one of the best in the book, and it is a pity 
that it is not more extended. It seems that the contribution of the 
Malvezzi conspiracy to the ruin of the Bentivoglio is here a little exagger- 
ated. The dynasty fell, less as a result of its inability to find a non-partisan 
basis for its power within Bologna, than because of its failure to discover 
an alternative to the Milanese support from without. The dramatic 
qualities in the last stage of Bentivoglio rule are forcibly emphasized and 
with much skill. The sixteenth-century history reads as a sad epilogue : 
the conduct of affairs had slipped from the Bentivoglio. The fate of 
Bologna was in the hands of greedy neighbours, the extinction of Bolognese 
independence only a matter of days or years, and that the Papacy under 
Julius II garnered the prize was perhaps only accidental. The chapters 
on art, learning, and society, are an admirable solution of one of the most 
difficult problems in historiography, and constitute perhaps the most 
striking proof that Miss Ady has maintained and advanced the highest 
traditions of Italian scholarship in England. One can only regret that 
the book is not bigger, and that the sources, especially those drawn from 
archives, are not discussed in an appendix. C. A. J. ARMSTRONG. 


La fine della Signoria dei Manfredi in Faenza. By Gue.tetmo Donati. 
(Turin: Paravia, 1938.) 


Tus study of the lordship of the Manfredi in Faenza, during the years of 
its decline and fall, is a welcome addition to our knowledge of the period. 
Material for the history of the smaller Italian despotisms rarely penetrates 
to this country, and is not easily accessible even in Italy ; yet these lesser 
states provide a key to the understanding of Italian history which it is 
unwise to neglect. The exposition here given of the internal conditions 
of Faenza, and her relations with her neighbours brings out very clearly 
not only that, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, the rule of a 
despot was necessary to the maintenance of the state, but also that the 
preservation of Faventine independence was an essential element in the 
prevailing system of Italian diplomacy. Owners of lands and castles in 
the Val Lamone, the Manfredi were in a position to make loans to the 
commune, and having thus rendered themselves indispensable to its econ- 
omy, they proclaimed themselves its lords. At first they lacked a legal 
title but, during the schism, Astorgio I won from successive popes recogni- 
tion as a vicar of the church in return for an annual censo. His successor 
obtained investiture from Gregory XII as count of Val Lamone, thus 
adding a permanent and hereditary title to one that was personal and 
temporary. This twofold title reflected a dualism within the state, a 
rivalry between the citizens of Faenza and the rural population of the 
Val Lamone, which was fatal to its stability. The peasants supported 
the Manfredi, whose court provided a market for their goods, and the 
lower classes in the city made common cause with them. The leading 
citizens, jealous for their liberties, and naturally inclined to oppose where 
peasants and artisans supported, were restive under a despotic regime. 
Discords at home forced the Manfredi to look for protection abroad, and 
the fact that Venice, Milan, and Florence each aspired to become the 
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dominating influence in Faenza gave them a choice of protectors. All 
three Powers took them into their service at different times, and the grant 
of a condotta gave them at once a supply of soldiers for their own safety, 
and the means of maintaining their court without undue cost to the city. 
A tax on the products of Faenza’s ceramic industry, and tolls on goods 
passing through the territory contributed to the Manfredi budget, but 
it is shown here that by far their largest source of income was the stipend 
assigned to them as condoitiert. Donati’s monograph treats principally 
of the reign of the ill-fated Astorgio III. He was proclaimed lord of 
Faenza in 1488, at the age of three, after the assassination of his father 
Galeotto. In 1501 Cesare Borgia robbed him of his state, and a year 
later, of his life. His fall is less surprising than the fact that Faenza, 
owning a child as its lord, preserved its independence during thirteen 
critical years in the history of Italy. It did so largely owing to the deter- 
mination of the chief powers to uphold the principles of the Italian league, 
and not to allow any one of their number to increase at the expense of its 
lesser neighbours. Galeotto’s murder was bound up with a plot to estab- 
lish Milanese domination in Faenza. On hearing of the presence of 
Milanese forces in the city, Lorenzo dei Medici declared that Florence 
would exert her whole strength ‘a mantenere quello puto restato figliolo 
del 8. M. Galeotto in stato et dominio’ (p. 19), and Florentine agents 
brought the peasants of Val Lamone into the city to do battle for in- 
dependence. The papal governor in Cesena received orders to put his 
forces at the disposal of Florence, and Naples and Venice replied to a bid 
for support from Milan by approving Lorenzo’s action, as in the best in- 
terests of peace. Thus the Milanese plot was foiled, and Astorgio III 
ruled in Faenza under the protection of one or other of the leading Powers 
for the remainder of the century. When Cesare Borgia began the cam- 
paign in Romagna which ended the existence of Faenza as an independent 
state, the political system, which had maintained its young lord in power, 
was shattered. Milan was in the hands of the French. Florence was 
trembling for her own safety. Venice gave Astorgio diplomatic support 
in Rome so long as there was hope of saving his state by negotiation, but 
she dared not defy the papacy when the Turk was at her gate. In Sep- 
tember 1500, she cancelled Astorgio’s condotta, and Faenza was left to 
fight single-handed. For six months the citizens carried on a heroic re-* 
sistance, but the end of the struggle was a foregone conclusion, and, on 
25 April 1501 they yielded to Borgia’s forces. 

The author derives his material largely from copies, preserved in the 
Biblioteca Comunale of Faenza, of documents, relating to the affairs of 
the city, in the state archives of Milan, Florence, Modena, and Mantua. 
The dispatches of the Florentine commissaries in Faenza are of special 
interest, as is also the letter of a Mantuan agent which gives a fuller and 
more explicit account of the manner of Astorgio’s death than has been 
published hitherto. It is a pity that no references to the appendix of 
documents are given in the footnotes to the text, and that so many mis- 
prints and slips have been allowed to go uncorrected. On pp. 3, 23, and 
121 the dates given as 1337, 1478, and 1499 should be 1387 (?), 1488, and 
1497. Giovanni Bentivoglio arrived in Bologna, after Galeotto’s murder, 
on 1 June, not on 1 July (p. 15), and the Medici were driven from Florence 
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on 9 November 1494, not on 9 October (p. 100). We do not know on what 
authority the author prefers Tancredini to Tranchedino as the name of 
the Milanese agent in Bologna who habitually signs himself ‘ Tranchedinus ’. 
He is certainly wrong in stating (p. 11) that the marriage between Galeotto 
Manfredi and the daughter of Giovanni Bentivoglio was designed to bring 
the latter into the league against the Papacy. It was Manfredi’s own 
attitude and not that of Bentivoglio which was regarded by the allies as 
ambiguous. Cecrtia M. Any. 


Etudes d’Histoire dédiées a la mémoire de Henri Pirenne par ses anciens 
éléves. (Brussels: Nouvelle Société d’ Editions, 1937.) 


Tuis volume is welcome both as a memorial of a distinguished scholar 
and for its own sake. Thirty of his pupils have contributed to it, ranging 
in date from Herman van der Linden, who obtained his licenciate (agré- 
gation) in 1890, to Antoine de Smet, doctor of philosophy in 1931. Most 
are either professors of history or law or else archivists. There is one 
librarian, and five of the professors teach in American Universities. The 
preface recalls the names of seven more who predeceased their master, in- 
cluding Guillaume des Marez and the historian’s son Robert Pirenne. The 
names alone are a striking testimony to the powerful influence on histori- 
cal and legal scholarship of Pirenne’s teaching, and to the affection with 
which he was regarded by all who knew him, both in his own country and 
abroad. The contributions, as is natural, are principally concerned with 
the history of the Low Countries, and some of them deal with points of 
purely local interest. The most comprehensive study is the thesis of 
Professor Jacques Pirenne on the rhythmical alternation of centralization 
and feudalism during the forty centuries between the earliest known 
civilization of ancient Egypt and the fall of the Roman Empire, the suc- 
cessor of the Ptolemies in that country. Professor Ganshof reviews the 
evidence on the origin of feudalism, and holds, in opposition to Dopsch and 
F. Lot, that the union of beneficium with commendation dates from the 
middle of the eighth century, and began with the practice of Carloman I 
and Pepin III of rewarding personal service with a life estate in the 
* property of religious foundations, for which ex hypothesi no rent could be 
payable to the king. English readers will note Mme. Vercauteren-De 
Smet’s study of the relations between England and Flanders from 1093 
to 1111, in which she relates the negotiations between the two Powers to 
the situation of England with regard to France and Normandy. Professor 
Vercauteren’s useful list of the Flemish castellans comes in appositely, as 
so many of them appear as witnesses to the treaties between Henry I 
and Flanders. Dr. J. L. Cate studies the English mission of Eustace of 
Flay in 1200-1 and his attack on Sunday trading. He describes Eustace 
as ‘secretary’ to the bishop of Beauvais, though the word at this date 
has only the general meaning of ‘ confidant’. He cites from d’Achery a 
charter of Richard I to St. Germer de Flay which has escaped Mr. Landon. 
The date, 15 June 1190, is impossible, but Mr. Landon’s chronology 
suggests 15 January 1195. The rupture between England and Flanders 
in 1270-4 is treated of by Dr. H. Berben, who shows how vital the English 
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wool then was to Flemish trade. His account of the normal procedure of 
reprisals seems unduly simplified, as he makes no mention of the ‘ letters 
of request’ which were a necessary preliminary to the seizure of foreign 
goods. Dr. J. De Smet writes on Nicholas of Biervliet, clerk to the 
échevins of Bruges, who visited England on a mission in 1290. Professor 
H. 8. Lucas prints from the Mons archives a notarial act of the marriage 
of Phillippa of Hainault to Edward III. Dr. G. C. Boyce contributes an 
account (with an original rough sketch-map from the University archives) 
of the delimitation of the ‘ English ’ and ‘ Picard ’ nations in the University 
of Paris in 1356-8 (when English students must have been very scarce and 
the nation limited to its members from the Low Countries). Dr. F. 
Quicke tells the story of John of Saint-Amand, a spy in the English pay, 
arrested in Brabant in 1367. His confession is in the Vienna archives. 
In an article on the diploma of Arnoul I for St. Peter’s, Ghent (8 July 941), 
De E. Sabbe makes some severe criticisms of Oppermann’s attacks on its 
genuineness, producing, among other arguments, sufficient evidence that 
the expression claviger as applied to St. Peter was a commonplace at least 
as early as the eighth century. The portrait of Pirenne which serves as a 
frontispiece is from a charcoal drawing by M. Jean Vercauteren. 
C. JoHnson. 


European Beginnings in West Africa, 1454-1578. By J. W. Buaxe. 
(London : Longmans, 1937.) 


Mr. Bake has been fortunate in finding an ill-explored subject of general 
interest, and those who have worked in the field of Portuguese colonial 
history will especially appreciate his achievement. After an introductory 
chapter with a too brief account of the early southward voyages of Prince 
Henry’s seamen and a full description of Guinea, Mr. Blake enters on the 
subject of his sub-title : ‘ a survey of the first century of white enterprise, 
with emphasis on the rivalry of the great powers’. The earliest recorded 
intrusion into a sphere the Portuguese had made their own took place in 
1452, and the culprits were subjects of John II of Castile; when they 
were attacked, that monarch went so far as to claim an exclusive right 
of sailing in the seas of Guinea. In reply King Alfonso V of Portugal 
and Prince Henry appealed to Rome and obtained from Nicholas V and 
Calixtus III bulls, the joint effect of which was to grant them the lands 
and seas then or thereafter acquired from Cape Bojador and Non through 
all Guinea and the order of Christ obtained jurisdiction as far as the 
Indies. King John died shortly afterwards and official rivalry ceased for 
the time. After Henry’s death the Guinea trade was leased to Fernam 
Gomes on condition of his discovering 100 leagues of new coast yearly, 
and from 1469 to 1471 the lands of pepper, ivory, and gold were found, 
along with the islands in the gulf. The wealth drawn from the dis- 
coveries soon excited the cupidity of other rivals than Castilians and the 
measures which the Portuguese took to safeguard their monopoly are 
set out. During the war between Portugal and Castile (1475-80) attempts 
were made to expel the former from Guinea, but they failed, and by the 
Peace of Alcagovas Ferdinand and Isabella recognized the Portuguese 
rights, while the conquest of the Canaries, which had been disputed 
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between the two Powers for half a century, was allotted to Castile. This 
treaty was observed by the parties, inter-marriages united the royal 
houses, and for a century their interests rarely clashed. The differences 
over Alexander VI’s dividing line (the attitude of other Powers to which 
is discussed) was resolved by the treaty of Tordesillas, which in the event 
gave Brazil to the Portuguese, while a money-bargain settled the question 
of the Moluccas. Henceforth Portugal had to face new rivals and new 
foes at sea, in Africa and America—first the French and later the English. 
French corsairs were the more numerous and deadly, and by 1534 they 
had captured no less than 350 ships; if Frei Luis de Sousa is not much 
mistaken, this number shows that the Portuguese marine was very large 
for so small a country. From 1480 to 1530 Portugal endeavoured to con- 
solidate her position on the African coast and to defend it by arms and 
diplomacy ; intruders came from many countries and increased as a 
fuller knowledge of the wealth of Guinea in slaves and gold was spread 
through Europe. The last three chapters describe the wide breaches 
made in the monopoly, which virtually came to an end long before the 
capture of Mina Castle by the Dutch in 1637; at the close of the century 
the Portuguese were to find a far richer Mina in Brazil. More might have 
been said on the rivalry over the Canaries; though their products were 
of small value, John I of Portugal and Prince Henry sent, or supported, 
a number of expeditions against them. The reasons were strategic, for 
in the hands of a hostile power the islands would be excellent bases for 
an attack on the Portuguese in West Africa and their trading ships. Mr. 
Blake quotes Pina’s statement that John II wanted the Canaries in order 
to safeguard Guinea, but the Portuguese recognized their importance 
as early as 1424, the date of the first expedition, the transport only of 
which cost 39,000 gold dobras. Again it is true that Prince Henry drew 
a large revenue from the trade of Africa and the Atlantic Islands, but his 
expenses far exceeded his receipts and he died heavily in debt. Mr. Blake 
has made a real contribution to knowledge by fresh facts and interpreta- 
tions, his bibliography of manuscript and printed matter is extensive, 
and the map to illustrate trade and fortifications, based on Esmeraldo 
and other sources, will be of value to students. EK. PRESTAGE. 


A History of Welbeck Abbey and its Owners. Vol. i, 1539-1755. By A. 8. 
TURBERVILLE. (London: Faber, 1938.) 


Tus well-printed, beautifully illustrated volume, which, like the others in 
the series, owes its inception to the duke of Portland—to whom the thanks 
of all historians are due—is, in the first place, an admirable corrective of 
the old glib method, sometimes resorted to even to-day, of disposing of 
the social and economic revolution which was particularly associated with 
the dissolution of the monasteries: the monks were driven out and the 
ancestors of the great landed hierarchy of the eighteenth century walked 
in, their rapacious instincts being satisfied by having the property bestowed 
upon them wholesale by their king. For the partisan writer it was easy 
to add that these men were of lowly, if not of the lowest, origin, and had 
forced their way to the front by highly doubtful methods. Small wonder 
that presently their descendants endeavoured, with the help of the heralds, 
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in the sixteenth as in the seventeenth, and again notably in the eighteenth 
century, to prove themselves of noble origin, for which a Norman descent 
was a minimum requirement. But the post-dissolution history of Welbeck 
Abbey is a reminder that the time is indeed now ripe for a new study of 
the redistribution of the monastic lands. Many questions only too often 
ignored in the past suggest themselves. How much and in what way did 
those who received the lands pay for them, for they were in general by no 
means given away? What proportion of the whole was kept by the 
Crown, and how did the successors of Henry VIII deal with what remained 
in their hands? Is there any known case where one individual obtained 
the whole of the property of any single monastery ? How often and to 
what extent was outlying property which had formerly been monastic 
bought in during successive ages? Undoubtedly this occurred with some 
frequency, and was and is a real source of error, since it is assumed that an 
eighteenth-century landowner holding a large proportion of property known 
to be monastic must have been given it as a free gift by Henry VIII, 
whereas as a matter of fact it is more than likely that it will be found to 
have been bought in, most frequently perhaps during the eighteenth 
century, but sometimes earlier. The social status, too, of the men who 
succeeded the monks will still repay further close study, dismissing those 
two great ancestral figures, the Norman lord and the drunken innkeeper. 
Nor is it of small importance to know how often the property has changed 
hands since the dissolution, and in how many cases are the descendants of 
the original owners still in possession. 

The scheme of Professor Turberville’s book renders inevitable the 
omission of much information which would have thrown light on some of 
the questions suggested. In this volume attention is focussed upon the 
personal history of the successive owners of Welbeck Abbey. No one 
should quarrel with an author for exercising his discrimination in deciding 
what shall or shall not be included; and to have entered into details 
concerning the property would have prolonged the story unduly and have 
made it heavy and cumbrous. Nevertheless, occasionally a wish perforce 
arises that Professor Turberville had, particularly in the earlier chapters, 
painted the background for the human figures in somewhat stronger 
colours. But when it comes to those figures, Professor Turberville offers 
us material, set out in a clear and attractive form, of inestimable value for 
English social history. 

There is to-day probably more disposition to believe in the drunken 
innkeeper than in the Norman lord as the progenitor of the men who 
rose to power under the Tudors. Professor Turberville shows that not 
even Richard Whalley, the friend of Cromwell, to whom the site of the 
abbey, with lands belonging thereto—Professor Turberville does not make 
it quite clear whether it was a proportion or the whole of the property, 
but it is extremely unlikely to have been the latter—was granted in 1539, 
was a vulgar upstart. On the contrary, he came of sound Midland stock ; 
was not only well educated, but had accomplishments such as ensured him 
a welcome at a court which, whatever its faults, was quick to appreciate 
such gifts. Contemporary with Richard Whalley were the three brothers 
George, William, and Thomas Cavendish, the sons of one Thomas Cavendish, 
a member of a family who, springing most probably from a London 
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merchant—the exact descent is apparently not completely verifiable— 
had, since at least the middle of the fourteenth century, held lands in 
Suffolk. Thomas Cavendish likewise had an official position, for he was 
clerk of the pipe. Professor Turberville remarks that it is obvious that 
William Cavendish—the significant one of the three brothers as far as 
Welbeck was concerned—owed nothing to his ancestry. But if we may 
make a criticism here, it is that the remark hardly does justice to the 
qualities of the lesser landed gentry, who, in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, could in many cases look back to a respectable hundred and fifty 
years or so of ownership of property. Behind their thrusting qualities lay 
the physical vigour of the country stock, the experience gained in the 
management of their property, the share taken in local government, no 
less than the education given to their sons, which accounted for not only 
the emergence of the so-called new men under the Tudors, but enabled 
many of them to consolidate their position so as to lay the foundations for 
the new nobility. Moreover, a reading of history which implies that such 
families suddenly arrived at court under the Tudors is to some extent a 
misleading one. Under the Tudors they certainly had opportunities as 
never before, and they understood how to use those opportunities. But 
in many instances their fathers or grandfathers before them had held 
official positions. In a rural society that was closely knit and where there 
was a considerable amount of intermarriage, there was often, too, a relative 
who, known at court, or an official of the Church or State, could recommend 
a young man to the notice of the powers that be. William Cavendish’s 
connexions must have been of some assistance to him and to his brother 
George, Wolsey’s officer and friend, who, in his turn, as Professor Turberville 
points out, did a good deal for his younger brother. But there were also 
in the social hierarchy two all-important female figures—the girl who was 
her father’s heir, and the well-dowered widow. Professor Turberville has 
no doubt as to the debt owed by William Cavendish and his descendants 
to his marriage with that wealthy widow and most remarkable woman, 
Elizabeth Barlow, better known as Bess of Hardwick. The lady did pretty 
well for the husband who worshipped and feared her. She it was who was 
the immediate cause of the family transferring its interests to the Midlands, 
for she insisted upon her husband selling the Suffolk estates in order to 
secure Chatsworth. But it was not until long after his death that, a widow 
for the fourth time, her resolute will was exercised to ensure that her 
stepson Gilbert, earl of Shrewsbury, having purchased the Welbeck 
property, should confer it upon his stepmother’s son by her second marriage, 
Sir Charles Cavendish. The family of Whalley had proved to be one of 
those not destined to endure, and the story of the complicated leasing 
and releasing of the Welbeck property to various sub-tenants during the 
sixty years after the dissolution is a most valuable illustration of sixteenth- 
century dealing in land. But even after the acquisition of the property 
by Charles Cavendish its descent was not plain sailing. Thrice in less than 
seventy years there was a failure of heirs male. Mr. A. H. Johnson, in 
his Ford Lectures, remarked upon the frequency with which such failure 
occurred and its political as well as its economic importance.1 Where an 
only daughter was heir, it implied as a rule consolidation of estates. Where 


1 The Disappearance of the Small Landowner, p. 9. 
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there were two or more co-heirs, the result was normally a splitting-up. 
The latter might have been expected to be the fate of the Welbeck property, 
since the second duke of Newcastle left no son, but three daughters as 
co-heirs. But his determination to frustrate division and to keep the 
great bulk of his property united, fortified by his preference for his daughter 
Margaret, led to his estates passing practically intact to the house of Holles, 
into which Margaret had married. The story of the fury of the duchess 
when she learned what was in her lord’s will and the extremely complicated 
litigation which ensued, set forth with admirable lucidity, is lively as well 
as most instructive reading. Margaret, in her turn, bore no male heir, 
but an only daughter, through whom the Welbeck property went to the 
Harleys and thence, again through an only girl, in 1755, to the Bentincks. 
With this latter date the present volume closes. At first sight it would 
seem, in the bewildering stories of several families, to lack unity, since 
Professor Turberville carefully follows up in considerable detail each suc- 
cessive change of possession. The disadvantage is more apparent than 
real. The story of Margaret, duchess of Newcastle, and her many writings ; 
of Edward Harley and his friends, much of which is entirely new material ; 
the admirable chapter on the Harleian Library ; and the closing chapter 
which gives us at last what we miss earlier, details concerning the house 
and its contents, the park and the gardens, all make highly variegated 
and delightful reading in themselves. But underneath all the diversity 
there is a sense of the abiding continuity of the pattern of English social 
history. The value of the book is enhanced by an excellent index. 
Giapys Scott THomson. 


Alexandre Farnése, Prince de Parme, Gouverneur-Général des Pays-Bas 
(1545-1592). Par L&on vAN DER Essen. Tome v, 1585-1592. (Brux- 
elles: Librairie National d’Art et d’Histoire, 1937.) 


Wirs this fifth volume? Dr. van der Essen completes his biography of 
Alexander Farnese. The last years of Farnese’s governorship of the Nether- 
lands, after the fall of Antwerp, were marked by increasing difficulties 
and disappointments, to which growing ill-health, continual lack of re- 
sources, the gradual loss of his abler commanders, and finally mutiny 
among the Spanish tercios all contributed. More fundamental, however, 
was the expansion both in range and aggressiveness of Philip II’s foreign 
policy, whereby not only were the affairs of the Netherlands subordinated 
in increasing measure to wider European schemes, but the army of the 
Netherlands and its able general himself were repeatedly drawn away 
from their main task to further the king’s enterprises first against England 
and then on behalf of the Catholic League in France. It is perfectly clear 
that it was due principally if not solely to these developments that the 
opportunities opened up in 1585 of seriously attacking Holland, Zealand, 
and Utrecht were not in point of fact taken, though they remained open 
for the next five years at least, that the provinces east of the Zuyder Zee 
were eventually lost to Spanish rule, and that Maurice of Nassau, in his 
offensive of 1591, was not only able to threaten the Spanish positions in the 


1 See ante, xlix. 707; li. 335. 
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south but for the first time in fifteen years to defeat the Spaniards in a 
pitched battle. 
The main biographical interest of these years lies in the conflict waged 
in Farnese’s mind between his loyalty to his master’s orders and his ever- 
increasing realization that his chances of finally restoring the whole of the 
seventeen provinces to obedience—and thereby setting the seal upon his 
personal honour and reputation—were being jeopardized, if not totally 
ruined, by their subordination to other interests. Dr. van der Essen 
shows both how steadfastly Farnese rejected Philip’s new-found thesis 
that the way to the complete subjection of the Netherlands lay through 
the conquest of England, and also how clearly he saw that a successful 
invasion of England from Flanders (if it had to be attempted) could only 
be achieved on strategical plans quite different from those worked out by 
Philip at his desk in the Escorial and attempted in the Armada. But he 
exonerates Farnese from all charges of disobedience once Philip’s orders 
were finally given, or of ‘ sabotage’ in the preparations for the still-born 
military expedition. It is abundantly clear that the flat-bottomed boats 
could not have sailed from Dunkirk at the required moment without 
courting certain disaster. On the other hand, Dr. van der Essen is pre- 
pared to believe that Farnese’s preparations were perhaps not quite so 
efficient at all points as they might well have been, though not so bad as 
to justify the outrageous charges brought against him by his enemies. 
Whatever the truth in these respects, however, the failure of the 
Armada for the first time linked Farnese’s name with defeat, and things 
were never afterwards the same for him. [Ill-health now seems to have 
begun at times to undermine his resolution and his capacities, and his 
two enforced expeditions to France effectively prevented any large-scale 
operations against the Dutch by which, given adequate means and men, 
he might yet have recovered his position by startling successes. That the 
affairs of the Netherlands should become a ‘ function’ of Philip’s French 
policy was perhaps even more unreasonable from Farnese’s point of view 
than that they should take second place to the plans for the attack on 
England. But for all Farnese’s hesitations and delays in undertaking the 
two French expeditions it does not seem that he ever seriously contem- 
plated the direct refusal that his enemies would have had Philip believe 
him to be meditating. Basing his views on a complete and careful reading 
of the whole correspondence between Philip II and Alexander, Dr. van 
der Essen insists that from first to last Farnese contrived to combine 
absolute loyalty and obedience with a considerable freedom of criticism. 
It is not the servant but the master who comes badly out of this corre- 
spondence. The rigidity of Philip’s mind, the ineradicable duplicity of 
his methods—carried far beyond normal diplomatic requirements—the 
academic nature of his assumptions, stand out in marked contrast to 
Farnese’s experienced realism and common sense. The final episode of 
Farnese’s recall—the knowledge of which death spared him—came as an 
ironical climax to his career and his relations with Philip II. And it is 
interesting for us to note Dr. van der Essen’s belief, after weighing all the 
evidence, that what mainly prompted Philip to take this step, to the great 


joy of Farnese’s enemies, was Spanish national jealousy of an Italian’s 
control over their affairs. 
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Mr. Francis Kelly contributes an interesting study on the portraits and 
other representations of Alexander Farnese. The volume contains twelve 
illustrations, but there is no index. 

Dr. van der Essen is to be congratulated on the successful completion 
of this valuable biography which will doubtless become a standard work. 

H. O. EveNNeETT. 


The Domesday of Crown Lands: A Study of the Legislation, Surveys, and 
Sales of Royal Estates under the Commonwealth. By Stpney J. 
Mange. (London: Routledge, 1938.) 


In spite of their great value as sources for agrarian history the Parlia- 
mentary Surveys of the Crown Estates have hitherto attracted singularly 
little attention; and the task of examining the great mass of material 
connected with their compilation and with the sales to which they were 
a means was one which badly needed doing. Mr. Madge has tackled it 
with a devotion and industry which excite admiration ; and he has made 
some important discoveries—more especially the instructions issued for 
the making of surveys and the specimen survey of the imaginary manor 
of Sale which are among the ‘ Baynes Papers’ now in the Duchy of Corn- 
wall Office. The spade work which he has done will enable future re- 
searchers to walk with surer steps ; and all who work upon the Parliament- 
ary Surveys will now need to have Mr. Madge’s volume constantly at 
their elbow. In regard to earlier sales of royal estates, the actual pro- 
cedure for sale adopted by the Commonwealth government, the work of 
recovering estates for the Crown after 1660, and the subsequent use which 
was made of the Parliamentary Surveys, he has worked upon almost 
untrodden ground. But while unquestionably important, Mr. Madge’s 
book is at the same time both baffling and disappointing. It is no reflection 
upon Mr. Madge’s work that he has not attempted to extract from the 
whole mass of surveys the agrarian statistics for which they provide the 
material. In this matter he has practically confined himself to Middlesex 
and Sussex, the figures for which he compares with the Northamptonshire 
statistics in my essay on Rural Northamptonshire under the Commonwealth. 
It is, however, a pity that he seems to be unacquainted with Mr. T. S. 
Willan’s essay on ‘ The Parliamentary Surveys for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire ’, which was published in the Journal of the Yorkshire Archaeolo- 
gical Society in 1933, for this would have enabled him to extend his com- 
parisons to the north as well as to the Midlands. But the really serious 
defects of the book are faults of exposition. Mr. Madge has fallen into 
that pitfall of the researcher—inability to appreciate his reader’s ignorance. 
As a result, some of his statements and tables are insufficiently explained ; 
and this is not a price paid for brevity, for Mr. Madge frequently turns 
aside to make observations which seem to me both irrelevant and in- 
consequential. On page 286, for instance, he says: ‘ We who within a 
single year have witnessed, not only the passing of the late King George V, 
but the abdication of Edward VIII and the accession of his brother George 
VI, can now realize how decisive were the actions of the men who first of 
all attacked the Crown lands during the Commonwealth, and later in- 
spired the passing of the Civil List Act of Queen Anne’. Other examples 
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will be found on pages 47, 57 (n. 2), 62, 221 (n. 1), 248 (n. 2), 309 (n. 1). 
The reader is also baffled by Mr. Madge’s habit of using such terms as ‘ thus’, 
‘therefore’, and ‘so that’ as mere conjunctions: at least they occur 
again and again where I can see no causal connexion with the preceding 
statement. It is difficult in this book not merely to ‘see the wood for 
the trees’, but to distinguish big trees from insignificant saplings. And 
though always learned, Mr. Madge is sometimes unscholarly, and uses 
secondary authorities in an uncritical way. On several occasions he cites 
Hume as an authority. It is a pity he has included in his book a sketch 
of the early history of the Crown lands, for this was not really needed, 
and he falls here into serious misunderstandings. He writes of folkland 
as if Vinogradoff’s famous essay had never been published ; and asserts 
that Henry III’s Forest Charter disafforested all land ‘ definitely ascertained 
not to be ancient demesne of the king’. In the main body of the book he 
divides the country for statistical purposes into four rather arbitrarily 
chosen regions, which he distinguishes as Metropolitan, Extra-Metroplitan, 
Borderlands, and Wales. This is nowhere very helpful; and it seems 
to involve actual error in Table XIXA where it is applied to the valuation 
of church lands, for this table seems based on the assumption that 
episcopal and capitular estates were all within the same district as the 
cathedral city. 

In conclusion, I feel obliged to add a word about the criticisms which 
Mr. Madge makes (pp. 157-60) upon a section of my Rural Northampton- 
shire. He says, ‘the whole of section 6 in chapter 4 of Mr. Lennard’s 
book needs revision’. I am relieved to find that this section is less than 
two pages long. Certainly Mr. Madge convinces me that he is right and 
that I was wrong in calculating the area of meadow on three holdings at 
Chelveston ; but I expressed doubt of my interpretation at the time and 
excluded the doubtful figures from the only tables in which I thought they 
might cause appreciable error. In two tables I included these holdings ‘ at 
their apparent area’ on the ground that ‘the amount of error thus intro- 
duced must be insignificant’. Mr. Madge’s comment is that ‘ the amount 
of error is not so slight after all’. Actually the difference made by Mr. 
Madge’s corrected figures is, in the first table (which deals with 15,491 
acres odd) to reduce the meadow from some 1042 to some 993 acres, and 
in the other table (which classifies 160 holdings according to size) to reduce 
the number of holdings between 100 and 150 acres from 6 to 4 and increase 
those between 60 and 100 acres from 29 to 31. My statement that, of 
the Chelveston holdings, six ‘must have been between 60 and 120 acres 
in extent, two between 30 and 40, and one just 7 acres’ is not vitiated 
by the new evidence, as Mr. Madge asserts it to be, though on re-reading 
my transcript I make the smallest holding 7 acres not 7? acres, having 
apparently mistaken a rood for an acre. Mr. Madge adds in a footnote 
a complaint that I omitted certain surveys, that my references to others 
were brief, and that ‘in some cases a mere statement occurs that they 
are of little value and may be ignored by students’. As my subject was 
rural Northamptonshire, I naturally omitted surveys which throw no light 
on agrarian conditions ; and a brief treatment was appropriate for surveys 
like nos. 25 and 30 which contain no more than I said. I cannot find in 
my essay any statements that certain surveys may be ignored by students, 
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except one, that no. 37 (a survey of house property in Kettering) ‘ may be 
ignored by the student of rural economy’. Mr. Madge says it is doubtful 
whether the figures from no. 47 were included in my tables: a reference 
to p. 117 of my essay would have shown him that the figures for this survey 
(which deals with less than 10 acres altogether) are included along with 
those of the principal survey of Stoke Bruerne. Mr. Madge corrects my 
reading of ‘souses’ for ‘houses’ in no. 17, but forgets that I myself 
suggested that ‘ houses’ may have been the word intended: the same is 
true of another correction (‘Nun’ for ‘ Nan’). Similarly, I am accused 
of reading 14 as 4, though I actually said it was doubtful whether the 
pasture in question contained ‘4 or 14 acres’. The catalogue of my 
iniquities further contains the statement that ‘the list of townships 
recorded in no. 26 is incomplete ’, without any indication that I had myself 
called my readers’ attention to this fact, while Mr. Madge himself errs 
when he says ‘ Maidford does not occur’. REGINALD LENNARD. 





Correspondentie van Willem III en van Hans Willem Bentinck. Tweede 
Gedeelte, Deel iii. Uitgegeven door N. JaprKse. (’s Rijks Geschied- 
kundige Publicatién. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1937.) 


Wits this fifth volume! Dr. Japikse completes his combined edition of 
the correspondence of William III and the correspondence of Portland. 
In one respect he has had to modify his original plan : financial difficulties 
have made it impossible to print the lists of the letters to and from the 
two statesmen which are not included in the edition. These lists have, 
however, been made available for students at the office of the Dutch 
government’s historical publications in the Rijksarchief at The Hague, 
and they should be consulted by all those who wish to do original work 
on the political history of the period. It would, indeed, be an excelient 
thing if copies of them could be made for the Public Record Office or the 
British Museum, or both. 

This new volume is in its general content very much like the fourth, 
except for the necessary differences in the years which it covers, 1688 to 
1702. In the latter part of it there is a striking change which illustrates 
that gradual failing of King William’s powers to which Dr. Japikse has 
already drawn attention in his biography: for the years after 1697 there 
are very few letters from William, and for the whole of the year 1700 
there are none. One of the most important of the series of letters which 
are continued from the former volume comes to an end with the death of 
the writer, Amerongen, on his embassy to Denmark in 1691. From the 
same collection of papers at Amerongen comes the correspondence of 
his half-English son, Reede-Ginckel, the first earl of Athlone. This is of 
great interest for the Irish campaigns of 1690 and 1691; and it is in ac- 
cordance with what we already know of their characters that William 
urges Ginckel ‘d’estre plus sévére que vostre naturel ne vous porte’, 
and that Portland makes suggestions for carrying out the expatriation 
clauses of the treaty of Limerick with an eye to the interests of the allied 
armies in Flanders (pp. 235-6, 257, 265, 272-3). Military, naval, and diplo- 
matic affairs occupy by far the greater part of the volume, and the most 

1 See ante, xliii. 431; xlv. 314; xlviii. 498; li. 549. 
VOL. LIV.—NO. CCXIII. 
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important single series of letters is William’s voluminous correspondence 
with Vaudemont in 1696 and 1697, important especially for its intimate 
revelation of William’s mind. Max Emmanuel of Bavaria writes fre- 
quently and at length about his own affairs and those of the common 
cause, and there are also considerable bodies of correspondence from 
Waldeck, some of the German princes, and others of the main actors. 
For Dutch administrative history there is some matter; for English 
not very much. It is interesting to find Portland writing in 1690 from 
Kensington, by William’s orders, to Jacob Hop, the Dutch minister, 
requesting him to inform Sir William Lowther, the vice-chamberlain, 
of the detrimental effects Holland would suffer from the impending new 
impost on imported silk goods, which Lowther was to oppose in parliament 
(p. 164). As always happens in volumes of this kind there are various 
incidental points that are worth noting, such as a letter on Wren’s work 
at Kensington Palace (p. 363); a curious letter of Portland’s which 
begins in French and lapses into Dutch because, as he says, he is writing 
in the council chamber (p. 234); a reference to a new invention for 
windmills (p. 169). Fortunately the index is excellent. 

In a standard work which will be so much used as this it is worth while 
to point out trifling corrigenda. On p. 205, n. 7 is incorrect : the committee 
in question must be ‘ the committee’ of council. On p. 206, 1. 7, ‘ nayte ’ 
should be ‘ wayte’. On p. 300 the word ‘shrink’ referred to in n. 6 
presents no real difficulty: presumably Godolphin had written that the 
state of the treasury made him shrink. The ‘ Mr. Gilbert’ referred to 
in p. 53, no. 4, is not Burnet but a pilot.1_ A few English and Irish people 
are mentioned who might be more precisely identified than is here done ; 
but they are so unimportant that it would scarcely be worth the necessary 
trouble. 

In conclusion, we must express our gratitude for this very solid addition 
to the printed sources of Dutch and English and general history, not only 
for its mass of matter, but also for its admirable editorial technique. 


G. N. CLarK. 


Marlborough : His Life and Times. Vol. iv. By the Right Honourable 
Winston 8. Cuurcuitt, C.H., M.P. (London: Harrap, 1938.) 


Tuis is the concluding volume of the author’s great biography.2 Our 
review of the third volume concluded with these words: ‘ We long for 
—yet shrink from—the final volume’. It transpires that there was no 
occasion to shrink. The difficulty due to the anti-climax in Marlborough’s 
career is triumphantly circumvented, and the qualities that illumined 
the narrative in the first three volumes are at least as prominent in the 
fourth. There is also more new material than in any of the preceding 
volumes : this comes in a greater degree than before from the Rijksarchief 
at The Hague. The Blenheim manuscripts are, however, responsible 
for the extremely interesting letters from Marlborough’s spy at the court 


1Mr. Powley so describes him in The English Navy in the Revolution of 1688, 


pp. 82, 94, but does not cite any evidence other than that of the letter now printed 
by Dr. Japikse. 


2 See ante, xlix. 716; 1. 338; lii. 332. 
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of Versailles, which seem to have escaped detection by the lynx-eyed 
Coxe owing to the fact that they are included, not in the Marlborough, 
but in the Sunderland papers. It becomes increasingly clear how well 
Marlborough was served by his secret intelligence ; it is possible that one 
must go all the way to Sir Stanley Maude’s Mesopotamian campaign to 
find a parallel to it. 

The most outstanding military event dealt with in this volume is, of 
course, the battle of Malplaquet. While Mr. Churchill has not managed 
to find much unpublished material, he has dealt astonishingly well with 
the material at his disposal. There is really nothing to criticize in his 
treatment of the battle, and it is to be noted that he has not repeated the 
error made in his chapter on Ramillies of not including a contoured map 
of the field. The second military event of importance was the penetrating 
of the Ne plus ultra lines. Almost universal praise has always been poured 
upon the captain-general for this feat, and his subsequent failure to bring 
Villars to battle has usually been slurred over. But Mr. Churchill slurs 
over nothing. He quotes fully and fairly from Goslinga’s strictures on 
this head, and defends his hero on the grounds that the terrain was un- 
suitable for a battle, and that in any case Marlborough’s intention in forcing 
the lines was, not to fight an offensive battle, but to besiege Bouchain. 
That may be so, and Goslinga may have been wrong in his judgement ; 
but one cannot shake off the uncomfortable feeling that in this case the 
‘ pestilent deputy ’ (p. 141) may have been right. This, however, is not 
the place to argue out the military details. I will merely suggest that a 
possible explanation is that Marlborough and Villars were both so sickened 
by the slaughter of Malplaquet that neither intended to fight his opponent 
again if he could avoid it. Marlborough, too, was ageing rapidly in those 
last few years of the war. He himself admits it in a touching passage 
in a hitherto unpublished letter : 


I see Lord Dorchister is gone where we must all follow. I believe my journey 
will be hastened by the many vexations I meat with. . . . I am sure I wish well 


to my country ... but I find myself dekay so very fast, that from my heart and 
soull I wish the Queen and my country a Peace (p. 382). 


On the political side Mr. Churchill’s touch is as sure as ever. As may 
be expected, he is severe—severe is too mild a word—with Harley and St. 
John. The former he has dubbed a ‘ base and hardy hypocrite ’, but the 
latter he lashes in a stinging passage without the use of a single epithet : 

Thus did St. John carry through the policy to which he had bent himself. There 
was only one Englishman in that age, or perhaps in any period of our history, who 
had all the qualities necessary to carry such a policy to completion. It was a 
momentous contribution to the history of England and of Europe. It belonged by 
right to him. He bore its weight during the many years he was yet to live, and he 
bears it in history (p. 555). 

Mr. Churchill treats the queen with a mixture of pity and contempt 
—both combined in the simple phrase ‘ poor Queen Anne ’. 

We come next to the author’s defence of Marlborough. The main 
accusations against him in this volume are three in number, and Mr. 
Churchill again does not slur over them. They are: that he needlessly 
prolonged the war in 1708 for his own interests; that he was guilty of 
peculation ; and that he corresponded with the Court of Saint-Germain. 
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No reputable historian now believes the first accusation, and Mr. Churchill 
has no difficulty in refuting it by copious extracts from letters. As for 
the second, he adduces some important new evidence in the shape of 
testimonies by some of the leading princes of the grand alliance to the 
effect that the 24 per cent. on the pay of the foreign troops was spent by 
Marlborough to their satisfaction. Here is an extract from the declara- 
tion of the elector of Hanover : 

We declare that we are fully convinced and satisfied that the Prince Duke of 
Marlborough has annually applied these sums to the Secret Services according to their 
destination, and we are persuaded that his wise application of these amounts has 
forcibly contributed to the gaining of so many battles, . . . successes which, after 
the blessing of God, are due in great part to the good intelligence and information 
which the said Prince has had of the movements and condition of the enemy (p. 553). 

As to the third charge, that of corresponding with Saint-Germain, 
the author is on more difficult ground. But his defence is interesting and 
plausible. It is simply that ‘ these contacts with the Jacobite Court were 
to him a window of indispensable intelligence ’ (p. 589). At any rate Mr. 
Churchill does not burke the issue and he is justified in saying: ‘I am 
not aware of any charge brought against him that has not been fully 
exposed and discussed ’ (p. 6). 

And so the great tetralogy comes to its end. As it gradually unfolds 
itself so does the stature of the great Englishman grow, till he becomes, 
in the words of one of his soldiers, ‘ one of the greatest Generals and subjects 
in the world’. The work has been on a scale befitting its subject. In 
all, it extends to 2389 pages, and it contains no less than 131 illustrations 
and 198 sketch-maps and plans. These sketch-maps are admirably clear, 
and Brigadier R. P. Pakenham-Walsh is to be heartily congratulated on 
them. The biography is of modest dimensions, but it is carefully selected 
and is all ‘ good grain’. After nearly ten years’ toil Mr. Churchill may 
lay down his pen secure in the knowledge that his history of his mighty 
ancestor will rank among the greatest biographies in the English tongue. 

A. H. Burne. 


The Charity School Movement : A Study of Eighteenth-Century Puritanism 
in Action. By M.G. Jones. (Cambridge: University Press, 1938.) 


Tus important book will be welcome not only to educationalists and 
students of the charity movement, but also to those interested in social 
conditions throughout the United Kingdom during the eighteenth century. 
In her exhaustive study of the subject Miss Jones is a real pioneer, for 
though isolated aspects of the movement have been treated by many 
contemporaneous and some later writers, the whole subject in all its 
aspects has never been so fully treated. The bibliography alone, four- 
fifths of which comprises notices of contemporary manuscripts and 
documents, letters, memoirs, reports, biographies, &c., is no mere parade 
bibliography, but a convincing testimony to the author’s scholarly thorough- 
ness, one too that should prove useful to scholars in other fields of eighteenth- 
century history. 

At the outset of her book Miss Jones reminds us that the eighteenth 
century has been called the ‘age of benevolence’, and attributes the 
remarkable rise of the charity schools in all four parts of the British Isles 
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to this spirit of benevolence. But she also makes a point of dealing 
separately with the movements in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
and rightly so: for in each of these countries the movement arose inde- 
pendently and took very different forms. Lastly she specially notes that, 
though in all of them the movement arose independently of the government 
and in three of them remained so to the end, yet in Ireland it soon attracted 
the attention and patronage of the government for purely political reasons. 
Moreover, except in the case of Wales, which in many ways stands apart, 
the originating benevolence was undoubtedly tinctured with utilitarian 
motives. As indeed Miss Jones admits, in England the benevolence was 
much influenced by the ‘ desire of the upper and middle classes to establish 
discipline among the poor’, and to ‘condition the children for their 
primary duty as hewers of wood and drawers of water’. In Ireland, 
though the earliest and some of the best of the charity schools, notably the 
Green Coat Hospital at Cork, were founded and conducted on truly 
Christian principles, and were genuinely supported by charity, by 1733 
they came into the grip of a Chartered Society aiming chiefly at ‘ the con- 
version of the Popish natives to the Protestant Religion’. By the middle 
of the century charitable resources were found entirely inadequate, and 
recourse was had to parliamentary grants rising from £3500 to £20,000 
per annum by the beginning of the nineteenth century. Moreover, owing 
to slack local supervision and inefficient, often brutal, teachers, these 
schools, when Howard inspected them in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, had become a by-word for brutality to the wretched children sent 
to them. The Roman catholics and even some protestants preferred to 
send their children to the fee-paying hedge-schools run under the auspices 
of the priests, in many of which the education was far superior to that 
found in the charity schools. In Scotland the national branch of the 
S.P.C.K., as in England, was the motive force in instituting charity schools, 
but being, unlike the English branch, a centralizing as well as an organ- 
izing body, it secured a more uniform and higher standard of education 
by its control over the teachers and teaching throughout the country, 
instead of leaving, as in England and Ireland, the supervision of each 
school to local and often incompetent or even dishonest local committees. 
In Scotland the best work of these charity schools was in the Highlands, 
the Lowlands being fairly well served by the regular church schools. ‘ It 
is’, justly says Miss jones, ‘to the influence of education, coupled with 
the new economic conditions of the second half of the century, that the 
changes in the Highlands, which astonished contemporaries, must in the 
main be attributed.’ 

In Wales the charity schools, not concerned with political motives,— 
such as Jacobitism, Roman catholicism, English domination, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,—were established ‘ chiefly . . . to save the souls of 
the Welsh people, . . . and to instruct them in the principles of Christianity 
and nothing more’. In Wales there was practically no middle class, and 
‘indigence was a misfortune, not a crime’, as it was apt to be regarded 
in England. It was an essentially democratic movement, the result of the 
astonishing revival of religion, during the century, not indeed due to the 
apathetic deans and bishops of the established church, but to some of the 
poorer parish clergy, the methodists and a few piously-minded Welsh 
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squires. Among the many interesting experiments in Wales were the 
‘ambulatory schools’ started by Griffith Jones, schools which at one 
period had no less than 158,237 registered pupils of all ages, and many 
more, no doubt, unregistered, and Sunday schools run, not, as in England, 
by the parsons, but democratically. Such experiments were carried on in 
spite of constant difficulties, such as opposition from some of the clergy 
and the sequestration for thirty years of the funds given or collected 
by Griffith Jones owing to legal disputes. But, though entirely due to 
religious motives in origin, these schools had a profound influence in other 
ways also on the Welsh people. Miss Jones indeed sums up her justly 
enthusiastic section about these Welsh schools: ‘The schools made the 
Welsh people free of their national literature; they taught them the 
political importance of the individual. Modern Wales owes not a little to 
their influence.’ 

In a word, this book is both informative and exceedingly stimulating, 
both for the historian of the eighteenth century and for the’ student of 
education. Basitt WILLIAMS. 


Englische Geschichte im Achtzehnten Jahrhundert. Vols. iii-iv: Das 
Zeitalter Walpoles. By Wotreane MicuarL. (Berlin: Verlag fuer 
Staatswissenschaften und Geschichte, 1934 and 1937.) 


Tue third and fourth volumes of Professor Michael’s work bear the 
joint title of ‘The Age of Walpole’. 

The third volume covers the years 1721-7, i.e. the second half of George 
I’s reign. Its opening chapters deal with public finance, the national 
debt, and the famous attempt to extinguish it through the South Sea 
Company. About one-half of the volume is devoted to foreign affairs 
—the end of the Northern war, the congress of Cambrai, the Ostend Com- 
pany, the alliances concluded in 1725 in Vienna and Hanover, the siege 
of Gibraltar, and the peace treaty of 1727. Lastly, there are several 
chapters on domestic matters; and special attention is paid to the rela- 
tions between the king and the prime minister, and to the rise of the 
cabinet. 

The fourth volume is divided into three parts. The first deals with 
parliament in chapters entitled ‘Lords and Commons’, ‘ Corruption ’, 
‘Opposition in Parliament and in Literature’; the second with economic 
life—public finance, agriculture, industry, foreign trade, and the Colonial 
Empire ; the third is devoted to politics, foreign and domestic. 

As in the previous volumes of Dr. Michael’s work, the chapters on 
foreign affairs are of outstanding quality. Their great merit lies in the 
use which has been made of foreign archives and foreign historical literature 
—naturally for this period of British history, when the bond between the 
king and his Hanover homeland was still very close, German sources are 
of exceptional importance, just as the Dutch are for the reign of William III. 
The manuscript materials at Hanover, Berlin, Vienna, and in other German 
capitals have been thoroughly examined by Dr. Michael; and a wealth 
of articles and monographs in the German language relating to the early 
Hanoverians is disclosed in his footnotes such as even the best-informed 
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British scholars could hardly have realized or used. Lastly, owing to 
the German origin of these two kings, and of some of their entourage, 
the reports of German diplomats then resident in London contain a great 
amount of useful, even if at times distorted, information on internal 
British affairs. 

The range of Dr. Michael’s researches and their thoroughness are 
equally to be admired. But occasionally he seems overwhelmed by the 
mass of his material, and allows the narrative to drag. Nor does the 
method which he has adopted in these last two volumes, of writing in 
short paragraphs divided by asterisks, result in a solid and coherent 
narrative ; it much rather favours meanderings and repetition. Men 
die on one page, only to reappear among the living a few pages further on ; 
and there is a great deal of chronological confusion which could easily 
have been avoided. 

Most of Dr. Michael’s work on English domestic history is eminently 
sound, and in some parts it is brilliant. He approaches matters with an 
open mind and with common sense, and permits himself to see things 
which have often been overlooked with regard to the period. He shows, 
for instance, the constitutional weight which the sovereign had, even in 
the age of Walpole. Before the death of George I, Bolingbroke cherished 
a hope, probably against hope, that he would succeed in wriggling his way 
into the favour of the king who would disembarrass himself of his over- 
grown subject, the prime minister, and put Bolingbroke in his place ; 
and when George I died, everyone, including Walpole himself, expected 
Walpole to be dismissed and Spencer Compton to replace him. There was 
as little of the modern prime minister even at this time as there was in 
the early years of George III, when the king is supposed to have tried to 
re-establish the royal prerogative in a sense contrary to the (presumed) 
constitutional practice of the period. 

There are, however, in Dr. Michael’s survey of British domestic history 
occasional lapses, even in mere historical technique, which are surprising 
in so great a scholar. Thus, e.g. in vol. iii. 589, there appears a list of 
the lords justices appointed in June 1720 (the cabinet acting as a council 
of regency) which does not include the groom of the stole, while after the 
name of the duke of Grafton Dr. Michael has added in brackets ‘ court 
official, perhaps master of the horse’. Grafton was not a court official, 
but lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as can be ascertained in any reference book. 
But early in the eighteenth century, the absence from a cabinet of the 
master of the horse and the groom of the stole would call for an explana- 
tion—which in this case is that the mastership of the horse was held in 
commission, while Sunderland, the first lord of the treasury, was also groom 
of the stole, an arrangement unthinkable forty years later. 

Again, in vol. ili. 43, appear the following paragraphs : 

It should be noted that the use of secret service money under Newcastle, i.e. 


between 1754 and 1766, has risen considerably as against the previous period. In 
other words, the sum with which we would have to deal under Walpole would be 
reduced to a much more modest size. 

Possibly some money was drawn for this purpose from the civil list which was 


even less amenable to control. ‘It is Your Majesty’s own money’, said Newcastle 
to George III in 1769, ... 
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Newcastle was in charge of secret service money from 1754-6 and 
1757-62, and during these seven years, the average drawn for secret 
service was £40,000 a year, against an average of £75,000 for the fourteen 
years 1728-41 (I have not got the figures for Walpole’s first years). 
Further, the statement that the civil list was even less amenable to control 
than the secret service money is both confused and wrong: secret service 
money was one item in the civil list, and its darkest item. Lastly, 
Newcastle could not have said the words quoted above to George III in 
1769, because he died in 1768. He claims to have used them to George II 
on 15 August, 1760, when the king wanted to make a present to the heredit- 
ary prince from secret service money, while Newcastle would have pre- 
ferred it to be made by an open warrant. L. B. Namtier. 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from January 
1764 to December 1767, and from January 1768 to December 1775. 
2 vols. (London: Stationery Office, 1936, 1937.) 


THe journals during these years become progressively less useful as a 
guide to the papers relating to trade and colonial affairs. The board 
had already in 1761 lost its power of appointment. In 1766 the governors 
were directed to correspond with the secretary of state, sending to the 
board duplicates only of their letters and the papers enclosed (1764-7, 
p. 318); the board itself was required to trausmit to the secretary such 
papers coming to it as did not relate to moneys granted upon estimates 
and were not duplicates of what he had already received (ibid. pp. 328-9, 
363); and the conduct of the chief business was transferred to the 
secretary's office. After the establishment of the third secretaryship 
of state in 1768, the governors were relieved of the burden of a double 
correspondence, and the board was supplied with duplicates from the 
secretary's office (1768-75, pp. 33, 123). In 1769 the letters and papers 
so transmitted were listed in the journal (#bid. pp. 117-52). In 1770 there 
is only the laconic entry, 

The Earl of Hillsborough communicated to the Board duplicates of letters received 
by his Lordship from the Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies in America, relative 
to publick proceedings in the said Colonies for some time past, and the said letters 
were read and ordered to be bound up under the several heads to which they belong 
(ibid. p. 205). 

From that year until 1773 the journal lists only the public acts and 
proceedings of the colonial legislatures. In 1774 even that list was 
omitted (ibid. p. 398). 

There was great activity at the board during the years 1764-6, and 
there is much evidence of close consultation with the merchants. The 
Office was drastically reorganized in 1764, and the less efficient members 
of its clerical staff were laid off (1764-7, pp. 89-91, 93, 99). But after 
1768 the volume of the board’s business declined, a large part of its atten- 
tion was diverted to the promotion of the settlement of Nova Scotia and 
the Floridas, its sessions became less frequent, its summer vacation longer, 
and the record of its proceedings more summary. In 1769 it did not meet 
between 27 July and 17 November, and the period of its vacation was 
much the same in the years 1770-4. It was left without a legal adviser 
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from November 1768 until April 1770 (1768-75, pp. 59, 154, 172, 185). 
The journals throughout the period covered by these volumes consist 
almost wholly of formal entries. The arguments of counsel in a hearing, 
in 1765, on a Jamaican Act for the taxation of the slave trade are set out 
on pp. 135-6 of the volume for 1764-7, and details of a discussion of 
proposals to alter the form of government in Grenada and Dominica on 
pp. 424-6. On pp. 400-6 are given the terms of land grants in the island 
of St. John’s. There is a change in the character of the journal in 1775. 
It has by that date become very brief, but it also in that year becomes 
less formal and contains from time to time a summary of the arguments 
advanced at the board. Throughout these years the board was frequently 
directed to prepare papers for parliament, all of which were laid by com- 
mand. On several occasions it was itself the promoter of bills (1764-7, 
pp. 24, 33, 141, 157; 1768-75, p. 353). In 1769 the board dismissed one 
of its clerks for ‘a correspondence with persons in America of a very 
unwarrantable tendency, highly reflecting upon the measures of His 
Majesty’s Government ’ (1768-75, pp. 98, 99, 100-1, 105). 

The index of proper names is usually trustworthy, although the 
references to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel! have been 
overlooked in both volumes. But the subject indexes under the heads 
of ‘ Plantations General’, ‘Trade’, and the several colonies are less 
satisfactory. References have been missed to illicit trade,? land grants 
and settlements,’ paper money,’ quit rents,> and the slave trade,® and, 
under ‘ Trade’, to hats and beaver skins (1764-7, pp. 13, 14, 18, 19, 27, 
38, 151-2, 170-1), hemp (1764-7, pp. 13, 19; 1768-75, p. 79), indigo 
(1768-75, p. 186), iron (1764-7, p. 169), linen (1768-75, p. 50), printed 
cottons (ibid.), and silk-weavers (1764-7, p. 224). The references to such 
information as reached the board officially about the growth of opposition 
in America are so indexed as not to be very readily followed ; ‘ the unhappy 
affair of the 5th of March 1770’ escapes the index altogether; and the 
Stamp Act congress appears under the guise of ‘New York city, com- 
mittee meetings at’. Neither are the references to western lands, the 
Indian boundary, and the activities of the land-companies easy to find. 
Those to the activities of the Walpole company must be sought partly 
under ‘ Walpole, Thomas’, and partly under ‘ Pennsylvania, Indian 
lands in’ and ‘ Virginia, land grants in’; and the proposals for the 


1 1764-7, 21, 32, 40, 42-3, 58, 74, 77, 80, 104, 111, 163, 317, 390-1, 392-3 ; 1768-75, 
64, 101, 105, 107. 

2 1764-7, 77 (North Carolina), 81, 82 (New York), 96 (Georgia), 122 (Barbados), 
133 (Quebec), 289-90 (Bermuda), 327, 387 (Grenada) ; 1768-75, 35 (North Carolina), 
146 (Bermuda), 339 (Massachusetts). 

3 1764-7, 3 (Plantations General), 13-14, 360 (East Florida), 96, 302 (Georgia), 
50 (New York), 101 (Nova Scotia) ; 1768-75, 33, 54, 74 (East Florida), 52 (St. John’s), 
291-2, 297 (South Carolina). 

4 1764-7, 4, 14, 15, 18, 19, 52 (Plantations General), 8, 9 (Virginia) ; 1768-75, 199 
(Pennsylvania), 299 (New York). 

5 1764-7, 48 (East Florida), 51, 405 (Nova Scotia), 55 (New York), 95, 97, 244 
(South Carolina), 126, 300, 302 (Georgia), 337, 345 (Plantations General); 1768-75, 
19 (Grenada), 34, 42, 45, 124 (New Hampshire), 131 (Virginia), 278, 408 (Plantations 
General), 310, 349, 414 (New York), 361, 364 (St. John’s), 405 (West Florida). 

® 1764-7, 65 (Africa, West), 125 (South Carolina); 1768-75, 144 (Barbados), 149 
(Grenada), 209 (Virginia). 
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establishment of new governments in the interior (1764-7, pp. 420, 429) 
have no place in the index at all. The editor’s rare annotations to the 
text are not very happy. They are often no more than such conjectures 
as the reader can readily make for himself; and that on p. 239 of the 
volume for 1764-7 is wrong. The text reads ‘ general instructions . . . 
prepared for the Governor of North Carolina’. The editor adds, ‘ Should 
be presumably South Carolina’. The ejaculation is prompted by the 
fact that the previous paragraphs relate to the preparation of instructions 
for the governor of South Carolina. But the presumption is unwarranted, 
and there is every reason to believe that the writer meant what he said. 
Had he not, he would have been merely repeating himself; and in point 
of fact, Tryon having been appointed governor of North Carolina in June 
1765, in July the board had been directed to prepare draughts of his 
commission and his instructions (1764-7, p. 188). The first had been 
prepared there and then, and the receipt of the second was acknowledged 
by Tryon in August 1766 (ibid. p. 342). The entry on p. 239 relates to 
the directions recorded on p. 188 and to the acknowledgement on p. 342. 
On pp. 279-80 of the same volume there is a confusion in dating which 
clearly calls for some editorial elucidation. The corrigenda on p. vi of 
the volume for 1768-75 themselves require correction. 
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Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Vol. v: Cases 

from the Courts of States north of the Ohio and west of the Mississippi 
Rivers, Canada, and Jamaica. Edited by the late HELEN TUNNICLIFF 
CATTERALL, with additions by J. J. Haypen. (Washington, D.C. : 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1937.) 





TuE fifth and last volume of this series contains reports of cases from the 
five states of the Old North-west, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, together with those from three states of the Middle Border, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, those from what may be termed the frontier 
of slave settlement, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas, those from California, 
and those from Canada and Jamaica. The limitation of the West Indian 
cases to those in Jamaica results from the absence of printed reports of 
cases arising in the other islands prior to the year 1783. 

The reported cases are most numerous in Missouri. In that state, 
opinion was much divided, and the division is reflected in the courts. 
The cases afford conspicuous evidence that the maintenance of slavery 
was faced with other peculiar difficulties as well, in an area bordered by 
the Mississippi river, and bounded upon two, and ultimately upon three, 
sides by free states. Moreover, in Missouri, as in Arkansas and Texas, 
the institution was an institution on the move. Not only was property 
in the form of slaves more than usually insecure when it was there, so that, 
for example, many disputes arose about the responsibility of masters 
of steamboats upon the river, but the property had frequently been 
brought through free states on its way from the older slave states, and it 
was not infrequently taken by its owner for purposes of business or pleasure 
into the surrounding free-soil territory. In consequence the subject of 
the conflict of laws relating to slavery and the effect upon the property 
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of citizens of Missouri of residence in other states became a matter of 
much practical importance, and the introduction to the Missouri cases 
contains a lucid and judicious note upon the much-debated and most 
famous of these cases, that of Dred Scott v. Sanford, in which full account 
is taken of the most recent discussions of the problems involved. In 
Arkansas and Texas, the risk was of a different nature. There, the chances 
of escape were few, and there was no free soil between the old home and 
the new. The troubles of the slave-owner arose from the fact that these 
new slave states were the market to which were exported the less desirable 
slaves from the older communities, and that they were the refuge of slave- 
owners who had got into trouble in their earlier homes. The dealers, 
since they dealt so largely in slaves of a dubious value, were neither over- 
scrupulous about warranties of soundness nor too particular in their 
inquiries into title ; and it was a common practice of embarrassed planters 
to run their slaves to Texas or Arkansas to prevent sales for debt. There 
were consequently in the market many slaves of doubtful quality or to 
which the vendor had no satisfactory title, and the courts were much oc- 
cupied with disputes originating in these conditions. So general, indeed, 
did the trouble become, that an act of Arkansas, in 1846, gave the right 
of property in the case of the adverse possession of slaves for five years 
(v. 245-6). 

The cases reported from Illinois illustrate the modification of the 
Ordinance of 1787 by the recognition, in the Illinois constitution of 1818, 
of a system of indenture established by a territorial act of 1807. An ex- 
ample of the procedure is given on p. 66: 


Be it remembered that on the 17th day of October . . . 1814, personally came 
before me . . . clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of the said county, John Beaird 

. and Harry, a negro boy, aged near upon sixteen, and who of his own free will 
and accord, did in my presence, agree, determine and promise, to serve the said 
John Beaird, for the full space of time, and term of eighty years from this date. And 
the said John Beaird . . . promises to pay him, said Harry, the sum of fifty dollars, 
at the expiration of his said service. ... Mark of X Harry. [Seal.] John Beaird. 
[Seal.] Signed and sealed in the presence of John Hay, C.C.C.P. 


Such an indenture was, in effect, an involuntary servitude for a period 
of years. It reduced the servant for that period to the status of property 
(v. 51-2, 53), although it did not affect the children (v. 56-7), and it was 
thus in conflict with the Ordinance of 1787. But the supreme court of 
Illinois held in 1828 that, while such indentures were, for this reason, 
originally void, they were validated by the constitution of 1818, which 
held persons who had been bound to service by contract or indenture to 
a specific performance (v. 54); although the supreme court of Missouri 
took a stricter view in 1834 (v. 146). A further difficulty arose in Illinois 
from the presence of coloured persons who had been held in slavery during 
the French régime and were commonly known as ‘ French negroes’. It 
was a matter of doubt whether they had been emancipated by the Ordin- 
ance of 1787, or whether that Ordinance was modified by the Virginia act 
of cession, reserving to the inhabitants the enjoyment of their rights and 
liberties ; and on this issue the courts of Illinois and Missouri again differed 
(v. 69-71, 110). But it was held that such slaves, whatever their status 
during the territorial period, had been liberated by the constitution of 
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1818 (v. 70-1). In the case of Eells v. The People, which was tried in 
Illinois in 1843, and on appeal by the supreme court of the United States 
in 1852, is very probably to be found the germ of the Freeport Doctrine 
of 1858 (v. 65-6, 73-4, cf. 77-8). 

The Missouri and the Canadian cases include a careful discussion of 
the history of slavery in Canada. In California, the supreme court went 
so far, in 1854, in favour of the white man, as to hold that Chinamen 
were Indians on the ground that Columbus had imagined San Salvador 
to be one of the islands of the Chinese Sea (v. 332), but it had so far de- 
veloped its sense of justice by 1859 as to refuse to rule that a Turk was 
a negro (v. 334). H. Hare Bextor. 


’ 


Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires Preserved in the Department 
of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Vol. vi: 1784-92. 
By Mary Dororny Georer, Litt.D. (London: Printed by Order 
of the Trustees, 1938.) 


StupEnts of the reign of George III are already in debt to Mrs. George, 
and their obligations to her are much increased by this book. Their 
debt is likely to grow, for there are signs in the present volume that she 
has made progress with its successor. 

The quality of a dictionary emerges in the usage of years. This 
catalogue is subject to the same rule, as it will be used for regular con- 
sultation, and it is not to be judged at a reading or tested by hasty examina- 
tion. It is restricted, with a few convenient additions, to the ‘ Political 
and Personal Satires’ in the Print Room. But that collection is now so 
great, it contains the gatherings of so many expert hands and has become 
so comprehensive, that the approach to any inquiry for which prints are 
helpful is through its catalogues. Admittedly printed catalogues of grow- 
ing collections are necessarily incomplete from the moment that they 
are finally committed to the press, and they are always an imperfect 
substitute for access to the collections they describe. But a good, well- 
indexed, descriptive catalogue, such as Mrs. George has made, facilitates 
use of the originals in the Print Room, and is a boon to those who must 
normally work at a distance from them. 

In 1000 closely printed pages nearly 2000 entries (6361-8283) are care- 
fully described and explained. Indeed these figures do less than justice 
to the descriptions, for sometimes more than one print is covered by one 
number or more than one subject appears on one plate. There are five 
indices : (i) of ‘ persons depicted, mentioned, or alluded to in the prints’ 
(28 pp.) ; (ii) of titles (30 pp.) ; (iii) of selected subjects (10 pp.) ; (iv) of 
artists (5 pp.); and (v) of print-sellers and publishers (7 pp.). At first 
sight the subject index may seem sparing, but most political subjects 
index themselves automatically by date, and it will be found on trial that 
a concise subject index strikes a balance of convenience between clumsiness 
and parsimony. 

Prints are catalogued year by year, but each year is divided into two 
groups : ‘ Political Satires ’ are arranged together in the first and ‘ Personal 
and Social Satires’ in the second. This classification is an inheritance 
from previous practice. It does not serve the purposes of all users alike, 
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and there is some room for doubt, slighter than might be expected, at the 
margin of division. But where differences of opinion are possible it will 
generally be conceded that the distribution has been well judged. His- 
torians are likely to find that the division saves them more time than it 
wastes. ‘ Political Satires’ are placed, as nearly as they can be dated, 
in chronological order within each year. But ‘ Personal and Social 
Satires’ are arranged according to groups or subjects. This makes it 
easy, after a little practice, to follow a topic through successive years. 

Each print is given a title, the original when known or identified, but 
when the original title is unknown or has not been identified, a descriptive 
heading is supplied. For example, an engraving attributed to Rowlandson 
(6495), which represents Dr. John Munro, physician to Bedlam, ordering 
Fox to be secured as a madman, is named ‘ The Incurable’, after an 
identification by Grego, but ‘Sir Cecil Wray in the Pillory’ (6576) is a 
descriptive substitute for an unknown title. Immediately below each 
heading the artist is named in bold type, attributions and conjectures 
being distinguished from certainties. Beneath this, in italics, come the 
inscription on the plate and the publication line. Descriptions begin 
with the process used, often defined in a word. But coloured or parti- 
coloured impressions are distinguished, and a fuller statement, such as 
(8278) ‘ stipple printed in colour, but heightened by hand’ is made when 
necessary. In a separate line at the foot of each description exact 
measurements are given of the subject, not of the plate unless specified. 
Gillray’s ‘ Dagger Scene ’ (8147) is given, for example, as 133 x 11% in., 
but Sayers’s figure of Mr. Speaker Cornwall (6639), according to the 
dimensions of the plate, as 643 x 4% in. (pl.). Other variations are re- 
corded when useful. All the essentials for reference can thus be seen at 
a glance. 

The descriptions are careful and minute. They make clear not only 
the position and attitude of each figure, but also the relationship and 
grouping of the figures in each plate. The words ascribed by the artist 
to each of his ‘ characters’, crowds, or mobs are recorded, including the 
words enclosed in the balloons of breath then popular with caricaturists. 
An account is given of any letterpress attached to the print. References 
are given to re-issues and reprints; cross-references indicate related 
prints ; and books in which prints have been used or reproduced are con- 
veniently cited. This is helpful, as numbers of the more important prints 
of the time have been reproduced, though often on small scales, in works 
readily available. ‘ Social and Personal Satires ’ for the most part explain 
themselves: description is explanation, though further information is 
added when necessary. But ‘ Political Satires’ frequently need detailed 
explanations, based upon a full and exact knowledge of the period. This 
is ably and concisely provided, and is frequently supported by helpful 
references. 

This volume has the advantage that the years 1784 to 1792 form a 
convenient unit. In politics they were dominated by Pitt, and largely 
concerned with his battles against the Foxites ; socially they were coherent, 
yet as distinct as a short period of social history can ever be ; artistically 
they had their own peculiar vigour, sustained by Rowlandson and Gillray. 
Events like the Westminster election and scrutiny, the trial of Warren 
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Hastings, the regency dispute, lent themselves to the needs of the cari- 
caturist. They had just the tart liveliness that helped him and to which 
he could add spice in return. In graphic satire the period could almost 
be studied independently of what had gone before or was to come after, 
for it was domestic and insular beyond the normal expectation of a time 
of peace. Nootka Sound and the ‘ Russian armament’ each received 
some attention, but events in France during the last two and a half years 
of the period hardly detracted from its homogeneity. Treatment of them 
was given an oddly British turn, with an emphasis that might have sur- 
prised the reader if he had not had other grounds for expecting it. 

It would not be profitable to survey in detail the ground covered by 
Mrs. George in an Introduction (25 pp.) closely packed with useful informa- 
tion and considered judgements. She is sparing of wide generalizations, 
perhaps rightly. We know what we have: we cannot be certain about 
what is lost or undiscovered. One reason for the success of popular prints 
was, in fact, that they could come quickly upon the heel of events: un- 
hampered by periodical publication, they could, as Mrs. George points out, 
take rapid advantage of the changing bends of public interest. Though 
the disappearances of a print might sometimes be traced or conjectured 
by collectors, it cannot be established with the same certainty as a gap in 
the file of a newspaper or the loss of some part of a periodical. Casual 
issues from the press disappear, as searchers for old pamphlets are aware, 
because they were once plentiful as well as because they were always 
scanty or obscure. Another reason for caution in generalization is that 
some aspects of the public mind were unrepresented in this form of publica- 
tion. Satirical artists made some savage thrusts at churchmen or the 
church, but they were uniformly unkind to dissenters. This does not 
mean that dissenters were unsupported or had no weight of public opinion 
behind them. The support took other, if less lively, forms. Prints against 
Price and Priestley must be considered together with pamphlets in their 
favour. 

Two disappointments await the reader who goes steadily through these 
descriptions of prints. The crop of good or lively satirical verse which 
they yield is surprisingly poor, and still more astonishing is the small 
proportion and narrow range of genuinely humorous ideas. The best of 
the prints are, of course, amongst the first of their kind for wit or for humour 
or for both. Many of these are already well known. But when every 
allowance has been made for familiarity or personal taste, there remains 
an impression of monotony. G. 8. Verrcn. 





A Century of British Blue Books. By Haro.tp TeMPERLEY and LILLIAN 
M. Penson. (Cambridge: University Press, 1938.) 

Foundations of British Foreign Policy. By Harotp TempeRLeEy and 

Lituian M. Penson. (Cambridge: University Press, 1938.) 


THESE are companion volumes and together provide a good conspectus 
of British foreign policy from 1792 to 1914. They are not to be regarded 
as detailed histories. The Century of British Blue Books may be called 
a guide to a certain source which is rich yet inadequate unless carefully 
supplemented and controlled. The Foundations of British Foreign Policy 
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is a selection of some two hundred state papers or dispatches, taken from 
the Foreign Office documents ; the editors provide introductions to these. 
Their object is not to give a detailed and continuous history, but to show, 
by reference to the dispatches and memoranda, the continuity of prin- 
ciples in the Foreign Office and in the policies of successive secretaries of 
state. 

The object of the editors in the Century of British Blue Books is to supply 
the supplementary material and the critical control without which the 
papers presented to parliament are, though valuable, a very inadequate 
source of information. For Blue Books, while meant to inform the public, 
are also meant to justify the government and to influence the public. 
They must also avoid giving offence to other Powers. In any case the 
most ‘ objective’ Blue Book can only be a selection from a very large 
number of documents. Consequently, while it can be fairly said that 
every British Blue Book tells the truth, none of them does or ever could 
tell the whole truth. The editors of the present volume, after examina- 
tion of the original sources, have been able to indicate how nearly complete 
any published collection of papers is, and what is the importance of 
omitted documents or omitted passages in the published documents. 

No government, except that of the United States, publishes its state 
papers so freely and so quickly ; and this has been so since Lord Castlereagh 
was secretary of state. Not all secretaries of state have been, or have 
seen their way to be, equally frank. Lord Palmerston was the most 
fertile publisher of Blue Books. Sir Edward Grey did not take the public 
much into his confidence, at any rate on the most important things in his 
policy, such as the development of the entente and the controversies in 
British-German relations. It would not, however, be safe to infer from 
this that Palmerston’s diplomacy was more ‘ open’ than that of Grey ; 
it may only be that Grey had more delicate international questions to 
deal with. 

The present volume supplies a complete list of titles and dates of Blue 
Books dealing with foreign affairs, and has introductions on the ‘ Blue 
Book policy’ of successive secretaries of state. The introductions are well 
supplied with notes and references. It is an indispensable book for any 
course of advanced lectures or any seminar on the history of British 
foreign policy. 

The Foundations of British Foreign Policy collects together all the most 
celebrated state papers in the period 1792-1914, and presents them in 
authentic texts. Grenville’s dispatch of 31 December 1792, to the French 
revolutionary government, and Pitt’s state paper of 19 January 1805, 
are in fact the foundations of modern British policy, and they were com- 
pleted by Castlereagh’s state paper of 5 May 1820. These documents 
express the now well-known principles of the security of the Low Countries, 
non-intervention in the domestic affairs of other states, the sanctity of 
treaties. Maintenance of the balance of power, and participation in the 
concert of Europe are also there, if not quite so explicitly and positively. 
In addition to documents of all the secretaries of state for foreign affairs 
down to and including Salisbury’s last administration, there are a number 
of documents printed for the first time from the Vienna state archives 
and from private collections such as the Clarendon, Granville, Russell 
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papers. About thirty of the selected Foreign Office documents are pub- 
lished for the first time. There are also extracts from other ancillary 
sources, for instance, Palmerston’s celebrated speech about support to 
Denmark over vie Schleswig-Holstein question delivered in the house of 
commons on 23 July 1863. 

The book is a series of texts, a commentary, and a guide to all the most 
important questions of British foreign affairs in the nineteenth century. 
The editors state that if this book receives sufficiently encouraging support, 
they contemplate bringing out a volume of selections from the British 
Documents on the Origins of the War. It is greatly to be hoped that they 
will be enabled to do this. R. B. Mowat. 





The Genesis of Napoleonic Imperialism. By Harotp C. Derutscu. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938.) 


THE high reputation of the Harvard Historical Studies will be enhanced 
by Professor Deutsch’s careful and judicial study. He has started from 
the conviction, with which most students of the historical evidence will 
agree, that Napoleonic diplomacy passes through a series of definable 
‘phases’; and that, though there was a strategy behind the tactics of his 
foreign policy, yet, like his military strategy, it was generally content to 
lay down the first moves of the army, and was open to almost endless 
revision, under the changing aspects of the battlefield. Thus it may be 
true to say that the overruling motive of Napoleon’s foreign policy was 
always hostility to England ; but it is also clear that the means by which he 
pursued this end were radically changed by the death of Paul, and by the 
defeat at Trafalgar. It is therefore well worth while to study in detail 
the diplomacy of the years 1801-6, as a definite ‘ phase’ of Napoleon’s 
mind ; and this is what Dr. Deutsch has set himself to do, basing his work 
upon a fresh, detailed, and sometimes original study of the archives, 
especially those at Vienna. 

In outline, the thesis of this study is that, up to the death of Paul, 
Napoleon was hoping for the defeat of England through the League of 
Armed Neutrality ; that, from 1801 to 1805, his heart was set on the plan 
for an armed invasion of England, which was only postponed, at the 
eleventh hour, by the failure of Villeneuve and the arming of Austria ; 
and that it was the conjunction of the victory of Ulm with the news of 
Trafalgar which finally decided him to aim at that predominance over 
all Europe without which he could not hope to carry out his last design 
against England—the continental blockade. This theory involves the 
view, which we believe to be the correct one, that the invasion of England 
was not bluff, but a serious design: the point, like other controversial 
issues, is fully discussed by the author (pp. 137, 317). It also follows 
that, on the French side as well as on the British, the Peace of Amiens could 
only be regarded as a truce: and this assumption underlies a very judicious 
discussion of the causes of the break-down of the settlement ; though the 
suggestion that the Addington government was mainly interested in pro- 
longing its own existence (p. 141) may not win. universal consent. The 
sudden decision to march on Austria did not mean that this move had 
not been prepared for and studied beforehand ; and it is one of the best 
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and most original features of Dr. Deutsch’s work that he fnsists on the 
interrelation of war and diplomacy at every stage: Napoleon is to him, 
as to Clausewitz, a lover of peace just so long as he can secure his ends by 
diplomacy, and, as soon as these means fail, a lover of war. Further, it 
is part of his thesis that, whereas war gave England an opportunity to use 
congenial weapons—its ships and its gold—peace let loose upon the con- 
tinent diplomatic influences in which Napoleon’s opportunities and gifts 
were far superior to ours. It was the paradox of the greatest soldier of 
modern history that his most important victories were won in time of 
peace, and round the council-table. War was to him ratio ultima regum, 
like the cannon of nis predecessors ; but he knew that, to be effective, it 
must be short and decisive ; he had neither the temperament nor the poli- 
tical stability necessary for a long-drawn-out campaign. Time, he had 
dimly seen, would always be against the dictators. 

Thus one may agree with Dr. Deutsch that the phase of Napoleon’s 
career which this book describes was the most critical of all, and the year 
1805 the turning-point ; for it was then that, on the news of Trafalgar, 
“his dream of the conquest of England by direct means snatched from 
before his eyes, he could substitute for it only that of the mastery of 
the continent. . . . Against England there remained only the negative 
weapon of a continental blockade, and for this the French position on the 
continent must be ruthlessly built up into a hegemony.’ The substitution 
of the Gregorian for the Republican calendar, on 1 January 1806 was more 
than a coincidence. It marked the beginning of a new era, which could 
only end at Borodino and Waterloo. J. M. Tompson. 


Emancipation and Apprenticeship in the British West Indies. By W. L. 
Burn. (London: Cape, 1937.) 


Tuts book is in no sense a history of the West Indies, nor a study of the 
emancipation movement. True, in his first chapter, Mr. Burn describes 
the ‘Sugar Kingdom’ in decay before ever the Emancipation Act had 
passed, and in his second tells just enough of the ‘ progress and triumph 
of the Emancipation movement’ to make the main subject of his book 
intelligible. That subject is the genesis and actual working of the 
Emancipation Act during the years 1834-8, when the ex-slaves became 
apprentices to their former masters, and H.M. government tried, and tried 
in vain, to ‘ create a new social order’. Mr. Burn, in short, has under- 
taken a detailed examination of a notable piece of imperial legislation, 
‘ one of the earliest examples of paternal government in the British Empire ’. 

Mr. Burn writes vigorously and clearly, and his somewhat acid asides 
add a not unwelcome tang to his handiwork. But, bearing in mind Burke’s 
warning that no man can draw up an indictment against a whole people, 
one questions whether he is wise to patronize a whole generation by 
announcing that he has ‘much sympathy and much contempt’ for the 
inhabitants of the British Isles a hundred years ago. Be that as it may, 
he has undoubtedly given us a good description of the way the Emancipa- 
tion Act worked, of the men in London and on the spot who tried to work 
it, and of the reasons for their failure. 
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The two best chapters, certainly the key chapters of the book, are the 
third and fifth. In the former is an excellent and lively picture of ‘ The 
Personnel of the Colonial Office’ of the period, notably of James Stephen, 
of whom Mr. Burn justly makes a much more human and lovable figure 
than the administrative robot which the colonial reformers created and 
imposed upon posterity. In the latter there is a terrible description, 
relieved as even the most terrible situations are in this chequered world 
by saving humour, of the conditions under which the unhappy special 
magistrates had to work and, in too many cases, to die in their efforts 
to see that the apprenticeship clauses of the Act were carried out with fair- 
ness to all concerned. These men, half-pay naval and military officers 
for the most part, had to cope on the one hand with the ex-slaves, ‘ half 
devil and half child’, and on the other with disgruntled planters who 
controlled the powerful local legislature and magistracies. They were, 
as might have been expected, a mixed body; there were too few of them 
during the critical early months of emancipation; they must travel 
incessantly for six days each week along great distances over impossible 
roads, and too often find the doors of the great house shut in their faces 
at nightfall; on the seventh day they must compose long and detailed 
reports in comfortless lodgings in the damp heat of the Caribbean. And 
all that on £450 a year at most, and find themselves in everything, including 
the half-dozen horses and mules at West Indian prices which alone made 
it possible for them to fulfil their heartbreaking duties. But then, those 
were the days of the Great Peace when half-pay officers did much abound, 
and the imperial government reckoned on paying its minor servants so 
modestly that a colonial secretary could instruct a governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope to appoint ‘ prudent and intelligent men’ as agents to the 
frontier tribes at a total cost not exceeding £600 per annum. 

These men, writes Mr. Burn, deserve more remembrance than they 
have received, and he dedicates his book to their memory. He may 
thereby bring encouragement to district officers, the men of all work, 
in so many parts of the British Empire to-day. Eric A. WALKER. 


The Imperial Factor in South Africa. A Study in Politics and Economics. 
By C. W. pE Kiewret. (Cambridge: University Press, 1937.) 


THE volume under review is the sequel to the author’s deservedly well- 
known British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics, 1848-72. 
As a South African, Professor de Kiewiet is fully aware of the local factors, 
but he concentrates here upon the working of the imperial factor in the 
South African problem during the years 1872-86. In his study of the 
the period from that angle, he has made excellent use, not only of the pub- 
lished and unpublished official dispatches, but also of the Carnarvon and 
Granville papers which are preserved at the Public Record Office. 

The main theme of the book is the repeated efforts of British ministries 
to federate the colonies and republics of South Africa. The imperial 
government, the one possible co-ordinating force in the South Africa of 
those days, repenting of the policy of abandonment which it had pursued 
during the ’fifties, had swung round to the view that in its own interests 
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and in those of all the varied peoples of southern Africa, there must be 
a South African government under the British Crown capable of dealing 
with South African affairs as a whole. 

Dr. de Kiewiet tells the intricate and exciting story of the years that 
followed clearly and well: first Lord Kimberley’s attempt to give the Cape 
Colony self-government as part of a general federation policy in which 
the mother colony was to take the lead ; the break-down of that scheme, 
thanks mainly to the high commissioner’s hasty annexation of Griqua- 
land West and its diamond fields ; then the better-known attempt of Lord 
Carnarvon to achieve federation, first by way of the self-governing Cape 
Colony and a Natal that had been brought temporarily under stricter 
Imperial control than before, an attempt that was ruined by the refusal of 
the Cape to move at the very moment that a French arbitrator gave all 
Delagoa Bay to Portugal, and therefore a non-British port to the Trans- 
vaal; and then Carnarvon’s effort to force the pace by the annexation of 
the Transvaal. Thereafter, confusion grew apace: a ‘ Kaffir’ war, a 
Zulu war, a Cape-Basuto war as a side-line, and finally a rising of the 
Transvaalers. No wonder that, even before the rout of Majuba, the 
imperial government had decided to refrain as far as possible from inter- 
vening in the affairs of such a land, and to leave the matter of federation 
in the hands of the men on the spot. 

Dr. de Kiewiet, however, looks beyond the Imperial versus South 
African, British versus Afrikander, quarrels which occupied the foreground 
of the stage, to the much greater issues which surged in the background 
and the wings. The confused relations of European and Bantu, coloured 
folk and Indians, are for him, as they were for the much-maligned Carnarvon, 
the really important considerations. ‘The failure of Carnarvon’s policy ’, 
he writes, ‘ was that it did not win for the natives a higher and better 
place in the future of the land they lived in.’ 

More than three-fourths of the book is concerned with the crowded 
events of the decade that ended in 1881. From one point of view the 
final chapter is an epilogue, for it tells how, during the years 1881-5, the 
imperial factor tried to withdraw and, from the very nature of things, 
failed to do so. Internal strains in southern Africa conspired with the 
new external pressures of the scrambling powers of Europe to render all 
such self-denying ordinances of none effect. Some co-ordinating force 
there had to be, and most unwillingly the British government found 
itself cast for the thankless réle. Before the close of 1885, it found itself 
saddled with Basutoland, various oddments on the south-east coast, and, 
much more significantly, the vast Bechuana territories which ran up from 
the northern border of the Cape Colony to the vague limits of what was 
very soon to be Southern Rhodesia. And then came the discovery of gold 
on the Witwatersrand to revolutionize the situation. In the light of that 
event, this last long chapter is a necessary introduction to the hectic years 
that were to come. 

It is to be hoped that some day Dr. de Kiewiet will carry his story 
further, and consider what befell the imperial factor in southern Africa 
from the gold discoveries of 1886 to the achievement of political and eco- 
nomic union in 1910. Eric A. WALKER. 
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British Documents on the Origins of the War. Edited by G. P. Goocu 
and HaroLp TeMPERLEY. Vol. x, part ii: The Last Years of Peace. 
(London: Stationery Office, 1938.) 


At the conclusion of what must be recognized by scholars and students 
of public affairs as a great undertaking, it is justifiable to pause and con- 
sider for a moment the undertaking as a whole. It is just over fourteen 
years ago that Ramsay MacDonald, then prime minister and secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, minuted : 


I am all in favour of opening our archives for inspection up to a date as near to the 
present as is possible... . It is time that we published some histories about the 
events leading up to the War to displace the pamphleteering rubbish that some 
so-called historians have palmed off on us. 


MacDonald also pertinently put the question: Should the arrangement 
of the papers in the projected series be by subjects or by years? Professor 
Seton-Watson was interesting himself in the matter and was putting his 
views before the foreign office. The final decision was conveyed to Dr. 
Seton-Watson by Austen Chamberlain, secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, in a letter of 28 November 1924. The duty of editing was entrusted 
to Dr. Gooch and Dr. Temperley.. They were assured of freedom in the 
selection and transcribing of documents. The editors have repeatedly 
declared: ‘They think it well to state ... that they would be com- 
pelled to resign if any attempt were made to insist on the omission of any 
document which is in their view vital or essential’. They also adopted the 
policy of arranging the documents by subjects (for instance, ‘ The Testing 
of the Entente ’, ‘ The Bagdad Railway ’), but publishing every selected 
document in full. In the great German series of documents, Die Grosse 
Politik der Européischen Kabinette, the papers were arranged by subjects, 
and only such portions of each paper as related to the subject in each 
chapter were published. The decision of the British editors to publish 
each document in entirety was facilitated by the rule of the foreign office 
that all the dispatches for which its officials are responsible shall deal 
with only one topic. The editors have admitted a very occasional excep- 
tion to their scheme of printing entire documents, in some of the more 
lengthy dispatches a paragraph or two which seemed to add nothing to 
the knowledge of the subject being omitted. In every case they have 
indicated the omission by asterisks. The rule of courtesy which required 
the submission of some documents to foreign governments before publi- 
cation has occasioned some delay, but not the withholding of any relevant 
information. In the very few cases in which the assent of foreign govern- 
ments could not be obtained, the editors have been able to substitute 
other documents, giving the required information, to which no exception 
could be taken. 

The attention of all who are interested in the history of the twenty- 
five years before the war may be drawn to some notable features of this 
series. All the minutes noted by the king, the secretary of state, and by 
high officials of the foreign office on the selected documents have been 
printed in full. Some of the minutes are fairly long and really amount 
to state papers. By reading these minutes it is possible to trace the effect 
of the personality of particular men in moulding British policy. Minutes 
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are always initialled, and thus—what even a signed dispatch which is 
a composite effort does not reveal—the impact of a particular personality 
upon the trend of policy at a particular moment can be detected. The 
anonymity of the British civil service is thus, for historians of foreign 
affairs in this period, at an end. The minutes, for instance, of Crowe, 
Nicolson, Hardinge, are very revealing. 

Much of the work of officials of the foreign office consists in preparing 
memoranda on special topics and questions. These memoranda are, in 
many cases, substantial documents, historical and political treatises on 
important affairs. They are the result both of research and of practical 
experience. The editors of the British Documents have included a number 
of these valuable memoranda, such as those of Tilley on ‘ The Far East’, 
of Eyre Crowe on ‘German Policy’. All the memoranda are signed by 
the authors. 

A feature of the foreign office are the private letters on official business 
which pass between high officials and ambassadors. These letters deal 
with more than one topic, and are expressed more familiarly and perhaps 
more outspokenly than are the dispatches. Being private property they 
are not all available nor are they all deposited in the foreign office. The 
editors, however, have been able to use a considerable number of these 
and to publish extracts. 

The editors have also added to the printed documents copious, though 
brief notes, elucidating references to things and people. Their citations 
of printed books and articles are in themselves valuable, indeed indis- 
pensable, bibliographical material for students. Dr. Gooch’s unrivalled 
knowledge of the works of Continental scholars is known to all historians. 

The method followed by the editors in obtaining their material was 
first of all to study the Confidential Print, which is prepared for the use 
of the cabinet ; and to compare the list of documents in the Print with 
the originals in the foreign office files and with the Register of incoming 
and outgoing dispatches. Dr. Temperley’s previous experience in the 
foreign office is a guarantee that no useful source of information could 
be overlooked. Of especial interest are the Annual Reports submitted 
every year from 1906 by the British ambassadors in foreign countries, 
reports which furnish a graphic and trustworthy account of the domestic 
as well as of the external condition of these countries. 

The present volume (x, part ii) deals with the last years of peace, 
mainly 1913-14, but not with the war-crisis that began with the Sarajevo 
murders on 28 June 1914; this was already handled in volume xi, 
edited by Headlam-Morley and published in 1926. In effect, volume x, 
part ii, is the complete dossier of documents describing Grey’s great effort 
at Anglo-German appeasement by means of the elimination of definite 
points of friction—the Bagdad railway, and spheres of influence in the 
Portuguese colonies; and also of the ‘ Mediterranean Agreements’ and 
the strengthening of the Triple Entente. A large number of documents, 
420 pages in all, are printed about the Bagdad railway negotiations. 
The railway was a German undertaking, and the British public was pe- 
culiarly sensitive about it, although the Germans had never been averse 
from British, French, and Russian participation in it. Protracted negotia- 
tions, carried out with infinite patience and care, had been practically 
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completed when the war broke out. The last minutes on the subject 
are dated 2 August 1914. 

Chapter 95 is a collection about the Portuguese colonies. In 1898-9 
the British and German governments had come to an agreement with 
each other concerning spheres of influence in these colonies, agreement 
which the British government did not consider to be incompatible with 
their ancient alliance, and with the re-affirmation of the ancient alliance, 
with Portugal. The German government, not unreasonably, dissented from 
this view. This misunderstanding, for which the editors of the present 
volume say that the English statesmen must share the blame, nullified 
the negotiations of 1898-9. They were renewed in 1911-14, and this time 
in a more candid spirit and more successfully. The final text of the 
Anglo-German agreement concerning loans, concessions, and even possible 
acquisitions of territory in the Portuguese colonies was adopted and 
initialled on 2 October 1913. The text of the Agreement was not com- 
municated to the Portuguese government which, however, was given 
assurances that the British alliance held good. All parties appeared to 
be reasonably well satisfied—the German government, the British govern- 
ment, and even the Portuguese government which in the World war amply 
fulfilled its obligations under the ancient alliance. 

The most important series of documents in the present volume is 
probably that which deals with the ‘ Mediterranean Agreements ’, that is, 
the shifting of the British and French fleets and the Grey-Cambon exchange 
of letters, in 1912. The idea of the British fleet, all but a cruiser squadron, 
leaving the Mediterranean and being concentrated in the North Sea, 
originated with the Admiralty in 1907; the foreign office was at first 
against this, distrusting the effect upon policy. When the idea looked in 
the early months of 1912 like coming into operation, Nicolson wrote that 
it would amount to a defensive alliance between France and Great Britain 
(to Bertie, 6 May 1912). Crowe was afraid that a British retreat from the 
Mediterranean would shift the diplomatic scales at Constantinople in 
favour of Germany—as actually happened. Both the British and French 
governments felt that when their Admiralties made the technical Medi- 
terranean-North Sea disposition of their fleets, there ought to be some 
political understanding put upon paper. This is the origin of the cele- 
brated Grey-Cambon letters of 22-23 November 1912. Their importance, 
in view of the naval and military arrangements of the general staffs and 
Admiralties, was not so much in the political free hand which they asserted, 
but in the paragraph by which the two governments promised to consult 
with each other, if either government had reason to expect an unprovoked 
attack from a third Power. 

The facsimile is produced of a letter from King George V to Grey, 
8 December 1912, reporting a conversation between the king and Prince 
Henry of Prussia : 


He asked me point blank whether in the event of Germany and Austria going to 
war with Russia and France, England would come to the assistance of the two latter 
Powers. I answered undoubtedly yes under certain circumstances. He professed 
surprise and regret but did not ask what the certain circumstances were. He said 
he would tell the Emperor what I had told him. 
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There is a chapter of documents on the relations of England, France, 
and Germany, 1912-14, chiefly concerning the German fleet. Mr. Churchill’s 
‘ Naval Holiday ’ proposals are included. There is the record of a revealing 
conversation between the British naval attaché at Berlin and Prince 
Henry of Prussia. Prince Henry warned Great Britain against the am- 
bitions of Japan, said that German naval policy was absolutely straight- 
forward and above-board, and that there was absolutely nothing at stake 
for England in the North Sea. The Anglo-German naval question was 
the most obstinately difficult of solution among all the Anglo-German 
affairs, but even this looked as if it was beginning to yield to treatment in 
1914. There is a satisfactory conversation reported between the British 
naval attaché at Berlin and Admiral Tirpitz on 21 March 1914 (p. 740). 
In May the Kaiser, through Sir Ernest Cassel, invited Mr. Churchill to 
visit him in Kiel Week. The Kaiser said: ‘I am sure that if the subject 
of limiting naval armaments were ever approached in a business-like way, 
some agreement would be reached’. Churchill wrote a memorandum 
expressing a wish to accept the overture and stating why (pp. 746-8). 
Grey, who never went to Germany himself, discouraged Churchill from 
doing so. Churchill deferred to Grey’s view, and Sir Edward Goschen, 
British ambassador at Berlin, was given a formula, drafted on Grey’s 
instructions, to explain why a visit by Mr. Churchill and Prince Louis 
of Battenberg could not take place. Goschen reported (3 June 1914): 
‘His Majesty quite understood the situation, and expressed his regret in 
the most friendly manner ’. 

The volume is quite indispensable for the study of British, French, and 
Russian relations in Europe and in the Near and Middle East during the 
first seven months of 1914. In ending this last of a regular series of 
reviews in this journal on this series of documents, I can only repeat, in 
regard to this as to all the other volumes, that it is faultlessly edited. 

R. B. Mowat. 


Before the War. By G. P. Goocn. (London: Longmans, 1938.) 


Tue idea of presenting the political, and particularly the diplomatic, 
situation as it was in the twenty years before the late war, in a collection 
of parallel biographies, is original and interesting. Dr. Gooch has suc- 
cessfully put this difficult plan into effect. The personalities selected for 
the biographies were not all of equal weight, and Dr. Gooch has not given 
them all equal space in his book. The subjects of the present volume are 
Grey, Poincaré, Bethmann-Hollweg, Sazonov, Berchtold. The study of 
Grey is 134 pages long; the study of Berchtold is 73 pages. They are 
all substantial lives; the purely biographical information is limited but 
adequate for the purpose of the book, which is to present the diplomatic 
situation and to show its development. At the beginning of each study 
there is an excellent short bibliography, and there are references to sources 
in footnotes throughout the text. The book is not specially for students 
of history and it will be read with pleasure by any intelligent citizen who 
opens it. The bibliographical and source-references also make it an 
admirable companion for any class or seminar on the diplomatic history 
of the period. From the point of view of scholarship, the strength of 
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the author is his mastery of the mass of state papers which have been 
issued in the last twenty years in reference to the immediate pre-war 
period. Dr. Gooch moves among these—not only the British Documents, 
of which he is co-editor, but the German, Austrian, Serbian, Russian, and 
the rest—with an assurance, skill and clarity that arouse the utmost 
admiration. 

The long study of Grey is really a work by itself, a most valuable con- 
tribution, and should stand beside the long essay on Holstein in Dr. 
Gooch’s Studies in Modern History. There is criticism of Grey, but implied 
rather than directly made, and sympathetically expressed. ‘ Knowing 
little of Europe from travel, friends or books, he was English to the core.’ 
Dr. Gooch does not say that this ‘ mere Englishry ’ (to use an Elizabethan 
expression) was exclusively the best equipment for a secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. Grey, though not in office in 1904, warmly and publicly 
approved of the Franco-British entente agreements. ‘The promise of 
diplomatic support in regard to Morocco was vague, but it contained 
possibilities ’ (Gooch). Grey’s words were: ‘There will be continual 
opportunities of befriending each other under that one clause alone’. 
There undoubtedly were such opportunities, and with Grey-Cambon 
co-operation, the entente extended far beyond the Egypt-Morocco ambit. 
Nevertheless, Grey declared before he became secretary of state that he 
desired an improvement in the relations between the British and German 
peoples, ‘ provided it be clearly understood that nothing is in any way 
to impair our good relations with France’. A reviewer might add that 
this still remains after thirty-five years the unsolved problem of British 
foreign policy. It is a little doubtful whether Grey took quite enough 
trouble over the German question; he undoubtedly worked hard, but 
he would not respond to the Kaiser’s frequently expressed encouragement 
to go to Berlin. The sad truth seems to be, as Dr. Gooch points out, 
that ‘by the opening of 1906 British statesmen had ceased to feel con- 
fidence in Berlin’. Grey, Dr. Gooch thinks, unavoidably authorized 
‘ the continuance of Franco-British military conversations (January 1906), 
but without informing the cabinet, a ‘ deplorable mistake ’ for which the 
prime minister, who was consulted, must share responsibility. Towards 
the end of his life Grey admitted that it was a blunder, and said that it 
was due not to secretiveness but to ‘ inexperience ’. 

The five studies cover to some extent the same period and the same 
ground, but it is as seen through the actions and—so far as published sources 
can reveal them—the thoughts of the five statesmen. The whole is a 
remarkable piece of work. In no case is there a ‘ defence’ of the subject 
chosen, whether it is Grey, Poincaré, or any other. What Dr. Gooch 
has done is to present the development of the diplomatic situation in the 
ten or twelve years before the war, as directed or influenced from the 
Foreign Office, the Quai d’Orsay, the Wilhelmstrasse and the other two 
foreign offices. It seems safe to say that all the published sources have 
been used, but mainly, in the later stages of each study almost exclusively, 
state papers, the in- and out-dispatches and telegrams from the foreign 
offices of the Great Powers. It is a model of the handling of state papers, 
without piling up footnotes, or references, though these are given where 
essential. 
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At the end of each study, Dr. Gooch presents a very cautious, brief 
commentary on the policy, influence, and character of each statesman 
in question. There is probably nobody in Europe or the United States 
who would flatly contradict any of his judgements, for though he criticizes, 
he does not completely condemn. It is impossible for anyone wholly 
to condemn any of the five statesmen, the subjects of this volume, for they 
were all men of good character, all with, in varying degrees, a sense of 
responsibility for the general peace as well as for the interest of their own 
country. They all, in varying degrees, made mistakes—not through rash- 
ness or laziness or covetousness, but after deliberation and in the reasoned 
conviction that they were taking the best step which terribly difficult 
circumstances permitted. Dr. Gooch explains all this gently, forcibly, 
succinctly. Even Sazonov and Berchtold, the most difficult to understand, 
are put in a clear light. R. B. Mowar. 


The Economic History of England. By E. Lreson. Vol. i: The Middle 
Ages (7th edition, revised and enlarged, 1937); vols. ii and iii: The 
Age of Mercaniitism. (London: Black, 1931.) 


Mr. Lipson’s first volume on the middle ages appeared in 1915.1 It was 
a bold attempt to survey the whole field in the light of the research of 
the previous decade; a formidable task which was very competently 
performed. The book at once secured its place, and the fact that it ran 
through six editions is sufficient proof of its merits and usefulness. The 
author has now undertaken a revision. This presented many difficulties. 
Twenty years ago the main outlines of English medieval economic history 
seemed much clearer than they do to-day. The works of Cunningham and 
Ashley had established an authoritative account which had been popular- 
ized in the smaller text-books. Agrarian history, for instance, was a 
matter of noticing the views put forward by Seebohm, Maitland, and 
Vinogradoff, as to origins, and then of giving a detailed description of 
the working of the ‘ manorial system’. In one direction and another the 
older generalizations have now been challenged. There is less symmetry 
than there appeared to be, and consequently a disinclination to write a 
comprehensive survey. Faced by this problem Mr. Lipson is frankly 
conservative. He declares in the Preface that the new developments 
“have not affected the structure of the book, or materially modified the 
general interpretation . ..’ (p. vii). The revision, therefore, is not a 
re-writing. Modifications are introduced here and there in the body of 
the old text and other matters are relegated to notes. Entirely new sections 
are not numerous. Examples may be given. In the chapters on agrarian 
history there are new paragraphs on the light which air-photography has 
thrown on ancient methods of cultivation (pp. 10-11), on local variations 
from the ‘ orthodox’ manor (pp. 60-2), and on the types of field systems 
(pp. 84-7). The most important notes in these chapters are one in which 
Miss Bradley’s views on soil-exhaustion in the middle ages are rejected 
(pp. 146-7) and another on the geographical distribution of enclosures 
(p. 184). Otherwise, the chapters stand as they were. The criticism that 


1 See ante, xxxi. 629-30. 
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excellent though they are, they somehow fail to envisage the problems 
of agricultural technique will probably seem more relevant than ever. 
Mr. Lipson, for example, still strongly adheres to the view that the strips 
were scattered in the open fields in an attempt to preserve equality among 
the holders rather than as a result of the requirements of co-operative 
ploughing (p. 72). The excellent chapter on ‘ Fairs and Markets’, which 
exhibits great skill in marshalling much scattered material, has been 
strengthened by a useful enumeration of the chief fairs (pp. 229-32), 
and the almost exclusive attention to the woollen industry in chapter x 
has been corrected by a short reference to other industries (pp. 507-10). 
Perhaps it should be noticed that Edward III’s policy is defended against 
the strictures of Unwin (pp. 455-6, n.) ; there is, indeed, a certain sharpness 
of tone in all references to Unwin’s opinions (pp. 146, n., 521, n., and 
560, n.). 

Sixteen years elapsed before Mr. Lipson published the second and third 
volumes of his work. This need not be a matter of surprise. He had to 
undertake on a much vaster scale the collecting and arranging of material 
for which he had demonstrated that he had exceptional gifts. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate our indebtedness to him for the continuous effort 
he made during these years. In many directions he had to do pioneer 
work. Some indication of the ground he covered may be gathered from 
the bibliography appended to vol. ili, a valuable feature of which is the 
detailed list of anonymous pamphlets (pp. 489-510). Mr. Lipson naturally 
follows in these volumes the method he adopted in the first ; the chapters 
are really a series of monographs. Within each chapter the order is 
roughly chronological. No attempt is made to suggest historical phases 
of development for economic phenomena as a whole. It is interesting 
to notice, however, that the author draws attention, both in the revision 
of volume i and in the first chapter of volume ii, to the four stages of 
industrial development— household ’, ‘ gild’, ‘ domestic ’, and ‘ factory ’, 
though he considers the terminology to be somewhat unsatisfactory.! 
Since he stresses the fact of economic evolution, it is not surprising that 
he should feel a desire to distinguish the phases of it. In general, however, 
the plan of these volumes makes it impossible to focus attention on move- 
ments of general significance, such as changes in the level of prices or 
periodical crises. The effects of their operation are necessarily to be 
gathered from cross-references. Nor is it always easy to determine where 
particular subjects may be introduced. Two examples will illustrate the 
point. Since there is no special chapter on taxation and finance, a short 
history of the excise is to be found in the chapter on ‘ The Mercantile 
System’ (pp. 145-7) and an account of the rise of banking in the chapter 
on ‘ The Control of Industry ’ (pp. 227-46). - These are some of the more 
obvious difficulties of the method adopted. 

Taking the two new volumes as they stand two chapters deserve 
special praise. For the skilful marshalling of a mass of complicated 
detail, that on ‘Foreign Trade’ is particularly impressive. All the 
leading regulated and joint-stock companies are examined in turn, pride 
of place naturally being given to the Fellowship of Merchant Adventurers 
and the East India Company. But perhaps the chapter devoted to the 


1 Vol. i, Preface to seventh edition, p. viii, and also p. 440; vol. ii, pp. 1-2. 
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mercantile system is still more notable because of the blending of ideas 
with examples of their application in practice. Mr. Lipson takes the 
conception of self-sufficiency as ‘the kernel of mercantilism’ (iii. 2), 
and demonstrates how the Corn Laws, the protection of industry, and the 
Navigation Acts, were fashioned to achieve its ends. In this chapter 
he makes a valuable contribution to the history of economic thought, 
an aspect of his subject which does not appear elsewhere to engage his 
special attention. 

A few notes may be added on points of less importance. Persons 
do not figure prominently in economic history. Mr. Lipson, however, 
introduces us to Sir Ambrose Crowley, ironmaster and model employer, 
and gives us a pleasant picture of the activities of that seventeenth- 
century industrial pioneer (ii. 178-83). Less pleasant is the light thrown 
on the unfortunate Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey who is revealed as a pro- 
fiteer and a rather hypocritical one at that (ii. 147). Then there is Robert 
Kayll, of whom Mr. Lipson can tell us nothing except that he was the 
author of the important tract entitled The Trades Increase (1615), which 
used to be regarded as anonymous (ii. 279, n.). In the section on the 
coal industry there is a reference to the bondage of Scottish miners in 
which it seems to be suggested that it was a survival of serfdom (ii. 124). 
It was in fact based on enactments passed by the Scots parliament in the 
seventeenth century. Serfdom as such disappeared as early, if not earlier, 
in Scotland, than in England. Mr. Lipson points out that the supposed 
benefits of the Methuen treaty no longer accrued in the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century and that therefore Pitt found it easier to negotiate 
the commercial treaty with France. He explains this by reference to 
the shrinkage in the volume of our exports to Portugal (iii. 113). Another 
important factor was the importation of Brazil cotton through Portugal 
which greatly contributed to the production of an ‘ unfavourable ’ balance 
of trade. In conclusion it must be said that these three volumes provide 
the fullest and most uniformly sustained account we possess of English 
economic history from the beginning to the eve of the Industrial 
Revolution. J. F. Rees. 


The History of the Legal Deposit of Books throughout the British Empire. 
By R. C. Barrineton ParTRIDGE, with a Preface by Sir FREDERICK 
Kenyon. (London: Library Association, 1938.) 


THis book gives a very complete account of an unexplored byway of 
literary and legal history—the law relating to the compulsory deposit of 
new books in public libraries. Francis I of France, by an Ordinance of 
1537, was the first ruler to impose upon printers and publishers the obliga- 
tion of sending a copy of every published book to the royal library. In 
England this obligation was introduced in a very different fashion. It 
began with an agreement made in 1610-11 between Sir Thomas Bodley 
and the Stationers’ Company, whereby the company covenanted to supply 
the Bodleian Library with a free copy of every new book printed by mem- 
bers of the company. This agreement was recognized and enforced by 
the star-chamber decree of 1637; but it was not till the Licensing Act 
of 1662 that the duty to deposit books was enforced by statute. By that 
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Act all books were to be licensed and registered at Stationers’ Hall, and 
copies were to be sent to the royal library and to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The main object of this statute was the establishment 
of an adequate censorship of the press, and a subordinate object was the 
provision of a system of registration which gave an easy method of proving 
the title to copyright. The censorship of the press disappeared in 1695, 
and the law of copyright was put on a new basis by the act of 1709. But 
though the principal reasons for compulsory deposit of books thus dis- 
appeared, and though the obligation to deposit has no logical or necessary 
connexion with the law of copyright, the obligation has spread round the 
world, because it is obviously desirable that a nation should have a per- 
manent record of its literature. It thus affords an interesting illustration 
of Holmes’s aphorism that ‘When ancient rules maintain themselves 
new reasons more fitted to the time have been found for them, and they 
gradually receive a new content, and at last a new form, from the grounds 
to which they have been transplanted’. As a matter of fact, in England 
the obligation has always been closely associated with the law of copy- 
right, because it has been regulated by various copyright Acts from the 
eighteenth to the twentieth century. Mr. Partridge has given us a very 
clear account of these Acts, of the controversies between the booksellers 
and the libraries, and of the means taken to prevent evasion of the obliga- 
tion to supply copies. In addition to the very interesting history of this 
obligation in England, a clear account of its history and extent in Scotland, 
Ireland, the Dominions, India, the colonies, protectorates, and mandated 
territories is also given; and there is a valuable appendix of illustrative 
documents. 

The book is both accurate and clearly expressed. The only point 
which calls for criticism is the statement at p. 39 that the Copyright Act 
of 1709 lapsed in 1731. In fact the Act was in force till it was repealed 
by the Copyright Act of 1842, 5, 6 Vict. c. 45, § 1. 


W. S. HoLpswortu. 


Writings on British History, 1934. Compiled by A. T. Mitne. (London : 
Cape, 1937.) 


Tuis is the first volume of an annual bibliography to be published under 
the aegis of the Royal Historical Society : it has been made possible by a 
generous bequest made to the society by the late Sir George Prothero. 
It provides a classified list (extending to over three hundred pages and 
containing nearly five thousand items) of the books and articles published 
during 1934 on the history of Great Britain from about 450 a.p. to 1914, 
together with a short appendix giving a select list of publications during 
1934 on British history since 1914. This appendix is necessarily so highly 
selective—it amounts to no more than seven pages—that it will probably 
seem, to serious students of the period after 1914, to be an unsatisfactory 
feature of the work: but the book as a whole deserves a warm welcome, 
especially as it is sold at the reasonable price (for a book of this kind) of 
12s. 6d. The compiler has enhanced its value still further by recording 
under each item any reviews of it that have appeared in certain leading 
historical journals and in The Times Literary Supplement. Moreover, the 
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book is excellently printed and produced, so that its pages are pleasing to 
the eye. 

No one who has had any practical experience of the difficulties of 
compiling a list of this sort will be disposed to offer criticism except with 
some diffidence. It will presumably be agreed that the individual entries 
should be as simple as is consistent with clarity, in order to save labour 
for the compiler and printer, and to economize space. If so, it may be 
suggested that these ends might have been more fully attained if the 
descriptions of the books and articles listed had adhered less rigidly to 
strict bibliographical rules. Thus, the year of publication is systematically 
stated in every entry. From the point of view of abstract method, this 
is no doubt the correct thing to do: but as the year of publication ex 
hypothesi is 1934, the only result is that ‘1934’ is repeated more than 
five thousand times to no purpose. The year of publication need only 
be mentioned in special cases—as, for instance, a volume of transactions 
which may bear 1933 on its title, but which was not published till 1934. 
Again the helpful references to reviews have often taken up a needless 
amount of space because they are given in the most formal bibliographical 
style, stating not merely the volume and page of the periodical concerned, 
but also the fascicule or part of the volume. Thus, under one entry the 
following reviews are noted: Amer. Hist. Rev., xl (Oct. 1934), 110-11; 
Econ. Hist. Rev., v (April 1935), 135-6 ; #.H.R.,1 (Jan. 1935), 133; T.LS., 
1676 (15 March 1934) 188. There is no doubt much to be said for giving 
the date of The Times Literary Supplement, but it would surely have been 
sufficient to give only the volume and page of the other periodicals, and 
thereby a whole line or (in other cases) two whole lines of space could have 
been saved. 

The same rather rigid adherence to formal bibliographical rules has 
led to unnecessary repetition and some waste of space in other ways. 
Thus on p. 77 there are six consecutive entries of articles which happen 
to come from the same periodical: its name, ‘ Devon. Assoc. Rept. and 
Trans., \xvi (1934) ’, is repeated in the six entries. Again on p. 153 there 
are six consecutive entries of various articles from vols. ii and iii of Tout’s 
Collected Papers; yet the full title of this work, Collected Papers of T. F. 
Tout, duly followed by ‘ (Manchester U.P., 1934)’, is repeated six times. 
In this second instance, five whole lines of print could have been saved 
by the pithy brevity of an Ibid. 

One of the most difficult practical problems in compiling a classified 
bibliography is how to deal with works which touch more than one section : 
should the entry be repeated or should there be no more than a cross- 
reference ? Only a rash reviewer would suppose that he knew the right 
answer—if there is one. Mr. Milne has decided in favour of repetition, 
and he has not hesitated, at need, to repeat generously : thus on pp. 134-5 
he repeats verbatim under ‘ English Local History’ fifteen items which 
also appear under ‘ Art and Archaeology’ on pp. 133-4. Perhaps it is 
not for historians to criticize such a tender regard for the limitations of 
specialists, but some of the other repetitions are not quite so defensible : 
thus, although Festschriften and similar collections of varied matter are 
inevitably an embarrassment to any compiler of a classified bibliography, 
it may be doubted whether it was necessary, in listing such books as 
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Dr. R. L. Poole’s Studies in Chronology and History, to add any list of its 
contents—it would have been sufficient to state briefly that its contents 
are listed under the appropriate headings elsewhere ; nor was it necessary, 
in listing the titles of its individual essays in their appropriate sections, 
to repeat every time the title, publisher, and date of the book itself—it 
would have been sufficient to say ‘no. 430’, which is the entry recording 
the title, &c., of Dr. Poole’s volume. 

The book concludes with a very serviceable index. Altogether, the 
work is a most valuable addition to the armoury of those who study 
British history, and they will wish that further volumes in the series may 
appear in rapid and regular succession. J. G. Epwarps. 


India Office Library Catalogue of Manuscripts in European Languages. Vol. 
ii, Part ii: Minor Collections and Miscellaneous MSS. By the late 
GrorcE Ruspy Kaye and Epwarp Hamitton Jounston. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1937.) 


TuIs new instalment will obviously be of considerable value to researchers 
in the India Office, though, as the title acknowledges, the bulk of the 
manuscripts are of minor interest, and we suspect that there must have been 
a doubt whether some of them were worth accepting. The most important 
of the earlier documents is a long manuscript entitled ‘Le Courier de 
lOrient ’, by the Abbé Carré, who had been sent on a special mission by 
the French government. It contains a diary of the period 1672-4 dealing 
especially with Anglo-French relations. The author is sometimes a severe 
critic of his own nation— Les Frangois sont incapables des disciplines 
necessaires dans les negoces des Indes ’. 

The most important collections are the Fowke and Francis papers. 
The former consist of twenty-five volumes of letters of the family of Joseph 
Fowke, who together with Nanda Kumar, or Nuncomar, was prosecuted 
by Hastings for conspiracy against himself and Barwell. His son, Francis, 
was thrice appointed Resident at Benares in Hastings’s time and thrice 
recalled from that position. The most original correspondent of this 
talented though erratic family was probably Margaret Fowke, afterwards 
Lady Walsh. The letters are mostly valuable for the glimpses they afford 
of Anglo-Indian social life of the time. Clearly since the Regulating Act 
a new class had come to India. Francis Fowke writes to his sister in 
1776: ‘Some women of character and behaviour have for this last year 
or two come out; but upon my word the old set were in general little 
better than milliners and housemaids; exceedingly low indeed’. There 
are some engagingly artless and mis-spelt letters from John Fowke, Francis’s 
second son, an Eton boy, to his father in 1807: ‘ There is been a great 
match a Cricket between the Eton boys and the Oxford bluws for a dinner 
. . . Dr. Goodall was there all the time, the Etons were conqueres. . . 
perhaps you like to year their names Cumpton got fourty nortches, Hin- 
bery, Carter patterson, Davis, Camplin, Dauson . . .’ and again: ‘ Will 
you be so good as to pay these few bills . . . do not say anything to 
Mammar or my Dam about it . . . send to-day because they pleg me so’. 

The Francis papers, some of which have already been utilized by 
historians and biographers, illustrate—they cannot be said to alter—the 
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accepted portrait of Hastings’s chief antagonist. They show how imper- 
fect were his sympathies even with his own allies. Clavering he declares 
to be ‘ an ignorant, arbitary, ungrateful brute’. Monson, ‘ with number- 
less excellent and amiable qualities has a mixture of jealousy and caprice 
in his character, which makes it not easy to deal with and not always safe ’. 
His own summary of his Indian career is written in October 1880: ‘a 
combination of ministers, directors and Company has at last defeated the 
efforts of a few honest men to save India. Out of the general wreck, I 
have preserved my honour and am master of a moderate independence.’ 
The Madame Grand cause célébre wrung from Francis the admission : 
‘Do you imagine that, because I do not expire under the lash, I therefore 
do not feel it?’ It is impossible to believe Francis’s statement in 1780 
that Barwell ‘ made me a direct offer of renouncing Hastings’. He agrees 
with Hastings (the latter’s final opinion) and Cornwallis in his judgement of 
Sir John Macpherson : ‘ he was never true either to himself or his friends 

. irresolute, injudicious and inactive, with respect to public measures 
. . . full of treachery and duplicity in his conduct towards his private 
friends. . . . He enjoys a certain sort of soft insinuating manner, a little 
talent of intrigue and underhand negotiation.’ Francis’s journal (1777 
to 1780) is full of the pungent, bitter and ill-natured comments we should 
expect from him: ‘ Deliver in the Directors’ letter to Sir J. Clavering. 
Hastings furens. Barwell pallid. I see it operate; but there is no de- 
pending on anything the Directors say. I wait to see what they do.’ ‘ All 
the Blacks have got copies of the Co’s letter to Clavering —no doubt 
Francis saw to that. ‘ Lemaistre dies at 6 this evening in great agonies. 
What joy to the House of Impey!’ ‘Shakespeare appointed Chief of 
Dacca, in the room of Rous, who resigned a month sooner than he need 
do, to accommodate the parties. . . . So now Barwell has got Dacca in fee 
simple.’ ‘ Receive a letter from Mr. Fowke, in which, after charging me 
with breach of faith, etc. . . . he takes his leave of me for ever. Such 
are the fruits of taking Clavering’s friends upon my back, and struggling 
to my utmost to serve them.’ It is a curious commentary on the social 
and political life of Calcutta that amid all the quarrels and these vitriolic 
entries the words ‘Sup at the Governor’s’ or ‘ Sup with Mrs. Hastings’ 
frequently occur. 

The Wilks papers consist of copies of records dating from 1618 to 1672, 
most of the originals of which as far as can at present be ascertained are 
still in existence. Other collections perhaps worthy of mention are the 
correspondence of James Buchanan, agent of the nawab of Arcot 1780 
to 1790; the Buchanan-Hamilton papers, mostly surveying records; the 
Frederick papers relating to military expeditions and fifteen volumes of 
manuscripts left by Sir Stamford Raffles. P. E. Roserts. 


Some Problems of the Philosophy of History. By G. C. Fretp. (Annual 
Philosophical Lecture, Henriette Hertz Trust, British Academy. 
London: Milford, 1938.) 


THE philosophical lectures annually delivered before the British Academy 
can seldom be the concern of this Review; but the lecturer of last year, 
Professor Field, chose as his subject the Philosophy of History, and 
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his discussion of certain problems relating thereto is of too great interest 
to historians who may be inclined to speculation on the nature of their 
chosen study for us to refrain from commending it to our readers. Dr. 
Field’s principal contention is that all writers on history assume as a 
presupposition of their inquiries that something really happened in the 
past. As he remarks, a historian unaccustomed to philosophical re- 
flexion on his own procedure is not likely to doubt the truth of this con- 
tention but very likely to think it too obvious to be worth making ; Dr. 
Field is, however, certainly right in pointing out that for some philosophers 
the statement presents difficulties, while for all it is, if true, significant and 
important. The present reviewer is inclined to agree with him that it 
is true and also that the assumption in question is what Kant would have 
called a ‘ synthetic a priori judgement’, of which we cannot offer a proof 
drawn from some more certain principle, but which yet we cannot deny 
without condemning our habitual thought and language as impossible and 
meaningless. 

Dr. Field is led, in his defence of this position, to encounter the views 
of some thinkers whose opinions seem to be inconsistent with it. Among 
these he selects for discussion those of Mr. Michael Oakeshott, himself a 
teacher of history, who, in his important book, Experience and its Modes, 
has examined as a philosopher the implications of the study which he 
professes; and also those of the so-called logical positivists, Mr. Ayer 
and Professor C. I. Lewis. As I can myself find no plausibility in the 
doctrines of these last-mentioned writers, I will only say that Dr. Field’s 
criticism appears to me sufficiently to dispose of them; with Mr. 
Oakeshott’s I could wish that he had dealt more at length, though I 
think I should probably in the long run agree with what I suppose to be 
his judgement of them. 

I should like, however, to demur to Dr. Field’s treatment of the ‘ natural 
suggestion ’, as he calls it on p. 11, that ‘ our first idea of the past comes 
through the experience of memory’. I admit that an appeal to that 
experience does not afford a proof of the assumption that there is a real 
past, so as to leave it other than what Dr. Field contends that it is, an 
ultimate presupposition of historical thinking. But, as he himself well 
points out (p. 28) ‘ historical beliefs depend on narrative, going back pos- 
sibly to records of personal memories’. We remember among other 
things what others have told us they remembered. ‘I remember my 
grandfather saying that he remembered his grandfather saying "—and so 
on. Were this not so, there would be no history. But, if this be so, 
is Dr. Field justified in saying, as he does on p. 6, that ‘ so long as we are 
confined to personal memory . . . we have not yet got even a rudimentary 
form of history’? This tendency on his part to depreciate unduly (as 
it seems to me) the importance of memory in this regard is, I think, con- 
nected with his account of it as the association of an image now before me 
with a past experience. But, even if an image be always (as Aristotle 
thought) present when we ‘remember’, or even when we think at all, 
I cannot accept the association of this image with a past experience as 
an adequate description of remembering. The recognition of the ‘ past- 
ness ’ of what we remember is, I should rather say, an essential character- 
istic of the experience of remembering, not to be resolved, as Dr. Field 
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seems content to resolve it, into ‘a special kind of vividness or feeling 
of intimacy ’ about a present image, which is all that I am directly aware 
of. Nor do I think that the undeniable fallibility of memory is any 
more inconsistent with the recognition that it directly reveals to us a 
feature of reality not otherwise revealed than is the fallibility of other 
modes of perception of which the same may be said. No doubt, as Dr. 
Field says (p. 8), most historical events cannot be directly observed ; 
and, even where an astronomer sees through his telescope events which 
happened ages ago but which, owing to the length of time required for 
the transmission of light, have only now become visible in this part of the 
universe, he does not directly observe that they happened in the past. 
But of those few things which we ‘remember’ we are aware—I should 
say, are directly aware—that they are past ; and without this experience 
we should not, as it seems to me, possess the conception of a past, which, 
when we think about it, we find ourselves unable to conceive as limited 
by the range of our personal memory. 

Dr. Field, however, is well aware that there are many questions raised 
by his lecture with which he could not be expected to deal adequately 
within the time assigned to him ; and he has certainly given us an illumin- 
ating discussion of the presuppositions of historical thinking which, even 
where it does not convince, stimulates to further reflexion on a problem 
of extraordinary interest and philosophical importance. 

CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 
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Short Notices 


DacosBert I may be fairly regarded as the last Merovingian king to have 
ruled as well as reigned, and, apart from Clovis himself, he is the only 
member of his dynasty who could conceivably form the subject of a 
popular biographical work. But even for the reign of Dagobert the material 
is not abundant, and the first half of M. R. Barroux’s study, Dagobert, roi 
des Francs (Paris: Payot, 1938), is in fact a sketch of Merovingian Gaul in 
the early part of the seventh century. After what one can only describe 
as a rather breathless ‘ conducted tour’ of the Frankish kingdom, region 
by region and city by city, M. Barroux gives us a short description of 
Merovingian society and its institutions. There follows an account of 
Dagobert’s reign, his political achievements, and his religious policy ; 
particular attention is devoted to the early history of the abbey of St. 
Denis, of the archives and museum of which M. Barroux is deputy keeper. 
The book contains little that is new, and the author is perhaps a little too 
much inclined to think in terms of a ‘ France’ that did not then exist. 
The preliminary section, however, gives one what is one of the best popular 
accounts of Merovingian Gaul available in so short a compass; one may 
single out for special commendation the chapter on the arts, a subject in 
which the author is evidently particularly at home. The account of the 
reign of Dagobert is less clear and satisfactory ; it is very much broken up 
into sections, and, what is rare in a French work, it makes in places heavy 
reading. The final summary of Dagobert’s place in history is good, and 
there is a short chapter on his place in legend. Controversial topics are 
throughout avoided, as is inevitable in a work intended for the general 
reader, and the notes are few. M. Barroux disarms criticism by disclaim- 
ing all intention of producing a book for scholars, but since it is based on 
original sources and shows a complete familiarity with the main secondary 
authorities, ‘his book is one that scholars will none the less find it necessary 
to take into account. There are a number of genealogical tables and 
several maps; the lack of an index is in part compensated for by a full 
table of contents. There are unfortunately a number of misprints. P.G. 


The object of J. Haller in his Nikolaus I und Pseudoisidor (Stuttgart : 
J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1936) is to show that the im- 
portance of Nicholas I’s Papacy has been much exaggerated. The usual 
estimate is largely based on the tone of Nicholas’s letters, but his high claims 
are not evidence of his actual authority ; for the same reason the author, 
in his Das Papsttum, urged that Leo I’s importance had been over-estimated. 
The thesis is worked out with the ingenuity we expect from him; new 
evidence is produced, and he gives a bold and striking picture of events. 
Exception can be taken to the tone in which he criticizes such scholars as 
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Fournier, Hauck, and Schrérs ; and even if he is more correct in detail, it 
is not clear that he effectively demolishes the general view of his pre- 
decessors. The Frankish and Greek questions engrossed the pope’s main 
attention. Professor Haller points out that in neither could the pope play 
the part he intended, and the sequel after his death cannot be regarded as 
a triumph for his policy. He could sit in judgement on Lothar II, but 
could not bring him to book, and in Frankish affairs he bequeathed a most 
dangerous situation to his successor; in his support of Ignatius against 
Photius he was aided by political fluctuations, while over the Bulgarian 
church he entirely failed to obtain control. This does not seem to prove 
his case. Similar arguments could be employed to belittle the greatness of 
Innocent III’s achievements, but his importance in the history of the 
Papacy would be unaffected. Finally, Professor Haller denies to Nicholas 
the merit of originality in his ideas. Much of what he said was simply 
repetition of the utterances of fifth-century popes ; his greater claims to 
the absolute control of the church were provided for him by the False 
Decretals, which were already in Rome before he became pope. Professor 
Haller argues that the famous forgery was composed by, or in the interests 
of, the deposed archbishop of Rheims, Ebo. The forger had altered the 
law as a means to his private end ; with Nicholas the alteration of the law 
was an end in itself, and, though knowing it to be forged, he insisted that 
it was the old law of the church, and so undertook a complete revolution 
in the ecclesiastical constitution. Such a view is most damaging to 
Nicholas’s character, but it surely credits him with originality and estab- 
lishes his importance in papal history. It is true that an interval of two 
hundred years elapsed before his ideas were repeated, but the reforming 
popes of the eleventh century carried them into practice, and by means 
of his revolutionary conception they built the foundations of the papal 
monarchy. es E. . 


German scholars have already made serious contributions to the 
ecclesiastical history of Poland, not merely from interest in a country, 
part of which was annexed to Germany for over a century, but because of 
the important part played by Germans in the medieval church of Great 
Poland or Poznania from the time of its first bishop Jordan. The classical 
history of the medieval church in Poland, by W. Abraham, owed much 
to the earlier examination of documents by Zeissberg, while its theories 
have been modified by Dr. P. Kehr as well as by many modern Polish 
scholars. Dr. G. Sappok, who is already known as an investigator of 
early Polish history, in Die Anfdnge des Bistums Posen und die Reihe 
seiner Bischéfe von 968-1498 (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1937), has summarized 
the conclusions arrived at by Polish scholars as well as the results of his 
own work in Polish archives. The first part of his book deals with the 
old problem of the origin of the bishopric of Poznan, its independence of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy founded in a.p. 1000, and its relationship to 
the diocese of Magdeburg, which subsequently put forward a claim to 
control the Polish church. More original is his detailed account of the 
medieval bishops of Poznan. By careful investigation, where the material 
is often scanty, he has found enough evidence to modify considerably 
the facts given in the Catalogus Episcoporum Posnaniensium of the 








fifteenth-century historian Jan Dlugosz. Using Polish authorities in 
the difficult problem of clan names, he finds something to record about 
the individual holders of the see. Nor does he neglect to notice such general 
developments as the spread of colonization under German law in the 
thirteenth century, the beginning of election by the Chapter, and the 
‘ Great Privilege ’ of 1232 which gave the bishop the right to own a private 
mint. Perhaps the most striking fact about the bishops of Poznan is 
the part they played in political affairs, since of the forty-five churchmen 
mentioned, thirteen held the office of chancellor to the prince or king. 
The book is valuable as a fresh summary and criticism of recent mono- 
graphs. It has a complete bibliography and is admirably printed, but 
lacks a map of the diocese. A. B. B. 


Professor Hamilton Thompson’s The Premonstratensian Abbey of 
Welbeck (London: Faber and Faber, 1938) was originally intended to be 
an introductory chapter to Professor Turberville’s History of Welbeck 
Abbey and its Owners, but has swelled to the dimensions of an independent 
book. It amplifies and corrects the account drawn up for the Victoria 
County History by the late Dr. J. C. Cox, and is based on a careful examina- 
tion of the Welbeck cartulary (MS. Harl. 3640), supplemented by extracts 
from the official Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls, many of which were 
unpublished when Cox wrote, and by the author’s unrivalled knowledge of 
the episcopal registers of the see of York. The story is not a very exciting 
one. We know much less of the internal management of the Premon- 
stratensian order than we do of the Benedictine ; and as the Premonstra- 
tensians were exempt from episcopal interference, the light cast by the 
registers only illuminates the external affairs of their houses. Welbeck, 
though junior to Alnwick and Easby, had more daughter- or grand- 
daughter-houses than any other in England, and was chosen by Urban VI 
as the head of the order in this country when Prémontré adhered to the 
anti-pope. The canons, like the Augustinians, frequently served their 
own appropriated churches. The few visitations which have survived 
reveal no great scandals; indeed, the financial administration seems to 
have been better than in a good many English houses. This new account 
adds a good deal to our knowledge of the abbots and presents a revised 
list which will have to be consulted in future in place of Dr. Cox’s. It 
also gives much valuable detail about the possessions of the abbey. Not 
much remains of the conventual buildings, though the drawings reproduced, 
dating from 1629 to about 1750, and the ground-plan of the last date, 
together with the existing basement of part of the present house, enable 
us to gather something of the arrangement of the west, south, and east 
ranges of the cloister, but apparently not enough to justify a conjectural 
plan of the abbey. A few details call for comment. The facsimile from 
the register, by some mistake of the photographer, contains only the last 
two lines of the foundation charter. A misreading of vut for wnt (p. 26, 
n. 5) has slightly falsified the intrepretation of the indenture shown 
in the plate opposite. Viam quadrigarum (p. 13) is somewhat loosely 
rendered as a ‘cart-road’, since we usually think of a cart as a biga. 
And ‘ customs and suits paid to the mills by his tenants, to the sixteenth 
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grain of wheat grown within the fee and the twentieth bought elsewhere ’ 
(p. 21) is more literal a rendering than the lay reader might desire. One 
would also like to know why imported grain received this preferential 
treatment. But such cavillings do not affect our gratitude for a book 
which is a permanent and valuable possession. C. J. 


Dr. F. Giiterbock’s Alla vigilia della Lega Lombarda (Firenze : Olschi, 
1938) is an admirable addition to his numerous articles on the 
history of the Lombard league. The study is based on documents 
found at Piacenza in the archives of the church of St. Antonino which 
harbours the remains of the old city archives; and we obtain an in- 
structive picture of the imperial administration set up as a result of the 
diet of Roncaglia in 1158, when Barbarossa decided to exercise to the 
full all his regalia. Guarding the most frequented bridge across the Po, 
the community of Piacenza, on whose earlier feudal relations the same 
author has just publised an article in the Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico 
Italiano, was one of the most influential of Lombard cities, second only 
to Milan. After two years of exploitation by imperial officials this once 
rich community was forced to borrow money from Pavia. It is difficult 
to avoid the impression that Arnold of Dorstadt, a Saxon knight who had 
been installed as governor in Piacenza, had not the slightest understanding 
of the new imperial policy, which aimed at establishing a firm centralized 
administration in the Italian part of the Empire. For he treated the 
citizens not like subjects permanently under imperial rule, but like enemies 
who were to be exploited as quickly and ruthlessly as possible, while the 
army of occupation could maintain itself in power. This is proved by 
the long lists compiled immediately after Arnold’s departure in 1164, 
in which the citizens declared the goods and payments exacted from them, 
and which besides official taxation show gifts to Arnold ut mihi non faceret 
malum, and other evidence of corruption. If Frederic had been able to 
rely on trained officials instead of having to use his rough northern warriors, 
his ambitious Italian scheme might have succeeded; for the Lombard 
cities were ready to accept him as their rightful suzerain and only objected 
to the form of government, not to the government itself. At first 
Barbarossa could keep down the growing discontent, mainly because of 
the elaborate system of hostages which he had introduced ; Dr. Giiterbock 
also prints some lists of such hostages from Piacenza. But when the 
towns of the march of Verona rebelled successfully against the Emperor, 
the oppressed Lombard communities grew bolder; and when they were 
joined even by those cities which had been entrusted by Frederic with 
the keeping of his hostages, the Lombard league became free and strong 
enough to defeat Barbarossa. This excellent study has only one minor 
technical fault : some footnotes do not refer to the pages of this edition 


but to those of the Archivio Storico Italiano where it appeared first in 
1937, H. K. 


The inadequacy of the current editions of many of the Byzantine 
authors has often been pointed out ; a beginning has been made of a better 
state of affairs by the issue of several new editions with very much im- 
proved texts. We have already a new Anna Comnena; the first volume 
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of a new much improved text of Phrantzes ; the lacunae will, it is hoped, 
gradually be filled up. Dr. Hoérmann tells us that his book (Beitrége 
zur Syntax des Johannes Kinnamos (Munich: Gedruckt mit Genehmigung 
der Philosophischen Fakultaét Miinchen, 1938) is to be regarded as a 
preparation for a fresh edition of Kinnamos: as he rightly observes, 
no one can edit a text without a thorough knowledge of the style and 
language of his author. We have here, therefore, an indispensable 
piece of spade-work, carried out with a thoroughness which is a good 
omen for the forthcoming new edition. Kinnamos has long been known 
as one of the most careful of those Byzantine writers who modelled their 
style on classical Greek. The result of Dr. Hérmann’s investigation is 
to confirm this, and to define the special position held by Kinnamos 
among the other archaizing writers of the period of the Comneni. The 
popular language of his time makes itself felt in Kinnamos only by certain 
reactions against its tendencies. At the same time he uses the classical 
forms in a manner peculiar to himself. To the self-conscious archaizing 
of other Byzantine authors Dr. Hérmann contrasts the style of Kinnamos, 
as the result of the unconscious working of a clearly marked personality. 
Such a style can hardly be learned ; it is too personal. The whole matter 
he sums up thus: ‘ Es ist aber durchaus das Verdienst seiner bedeutsamen 
Persénlichkeit, dass ein so harmonisches Ganzes zustande kam. Das kann 
man nicht lernen. Das ist das Ergebnis seines ehrlichen Bemiihens, 
einer sorgfaltigen soldatisch-pflichgetreuen Kleinarbeit.’ To go more 
deeply into a study so entirely linguistic would hardly be in place in 
this Review ; it must be enough to welcome the book as a first step to 
another new edition of a Byzantine text constructed on the lines of sound 
scholarship ; a tool, therefore, of the first necessity to the student of 
history. R. M. D. 


The issue of a popular edition of The History of St. Louis (Oxford 
University Press: 1938) is welcome, for it makes Dr. Joan Evans’ trans- 
lation of Joinville’s famous book accessible to a wider public. Every 
effort is made by publisher and translator to commend the work to the 
general reader, by comeliness of type and presentation, by pleasant 
illustrations (two of them from photographs taken by the translator 
herself in the Holy Land), by an Introduction reflecting and communicat- 
ing the warmth of Miss Evans’ own long-established affection for her author 
and his age, and by notes giving exactly those straightforward hints on 
geographical or historical points which are useful to a reader making first 
acquaintance with medieval men and manners. It seems a pity, however, 
that these notes are relegated to the end of the book, in the way which is 
becoming increasingly fashionable, especially as in the present case no 
sign whatever in the course of the text indicates to readers that such 
notes are somewhere available. ma @. 


The complicated intrigues of the Latin Emperor Baldwin II, Charles 
of Anjou, and Charles of Valois between 1261 and 1311 form the contents 
of a scholarly monograph, Versuche zur Wiedererrichtung der Lateinischen 
Herrschaft in Konstantinopel, by Erwin Dade (Jena: Biedermann, 1938). 
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Baldwin’s plans for the recovery of his throne failed owing to the divided 
interests of his possible allies: Urban VIII would not work with Manfred 
of Sicily, Louis [IX preferred the recovery of Jerusalem. When Charles 
of Anjou took up the idea, Venice opposed him because she saw in him a 
possible rival in the Adriatic, the key of which, Corfii, was in his hands. 
The union of the churches at the Council of Lyons removed the danger 
to Constantinople of papal intervention and enabled Michael VIII to 
attack Frankish Greece. When Martin IV abandoned the union and 
excommunicated the Byzantine Empire, and Charles obtained at Butrinto 
a base for a land campaign, the latter found that sea power was essential 
and tried to secure it by the treaty of Orvieto with Venice. But the Sicilian 
Vespers, partly due to taxation for this expedition, and the alliance of 
Peter of Aragon with Byzantium nullified this coalition. Equally futile 
was Andronikos II’s proposed settlement of the dynastic question by the 
marriage of his heir, Michael, with the titular Latin empress, Catherine 
of Courtenay, whose wedding with Charles of Valois took her into the 
opposite camp. Charles obtained the services of the Catalan Company, 
which had been summoned to defend the Byzantine Empire against the 
Turks, but had turned against its employer. Half the book is devoted 
to its internal quarrels and external policy. But nothing came of these 
intrigues; the death of Catherine of Courtenay damped her husband’s 
ardour; the treaty with Stephen Urosh II of Serbia led to nothing ; 
the promised support of the Asiatic population, which feared the Turks 
and wanted effective defence against them, was merely on paper. The 
author’s conclusion is that the crusading idea was dead; ‘ mercantile, 
military, and political points of view had become more prominent’. The 
narrative is a tale of selfish intrigue, marriages of convenience, and complete 
disregard of the interests of the Greek population. The one salient fact 
which emerged from this network of diplomacy, the Catalan conquest of 
Athens, does not come within the scope of this study, which is concerned 
with the attempts to restore what had irrevocably fallen. It is based on 
extensive research, as the footnotes and bibliography show; the latter 
omits no important work, but Paparregopoulos is cited in an old edition, 
not that of 1925. Four genealogical tables illustrate the claimants’ 
relationship ; women, as throughout Frankish Greek history, played an 
important part. The style is clear. ‘ Hierakion’ (n. 149) is Geraki; 
* 1628’ (p. 37) should be 1268. W. M. 


The Regesten van Oorkonden betreffende de bischoppen van Utrecht uit 
de jaren 1301-40 which has been compiled by Dr. J. W. Berkelbach van 
der Sprenkel and published by the Utrecht Historical Society (3rd Series, 
no. 66; Utrecht: Broekhoff, 1937) is a most competent piece of work. 
It begins in the year 1301, at which G. Brom’s Regesten (published in 
1908) finish, and ends with the death of Bishop John of Diest in 1340. 
The documents listed are limited to those in regular diploma form, which 
results in the omission of a certain number of important acts, but the 
criterion of relevance to the affairs of the see of Utrecht is very broadly 
interpreted. Nearly thirteen hundred documents are calendared, and 
the examination of archives, both in the Netherlands and elsewhere, in 
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search of material seems to have been exhaustive. The analyses of the 
documents are very full and detailed, with references to all copies both in 
manuscript and in print ; the dating is given in the original form. There 
are only a few acts relating to English affairs, and with three exceptions 
they are concerned with the activities of English and Dutch merchants 
trading between the two countries. The index, so far as I have used it, 
seems full and satisfactory. Pr. G. 


Owing to reasons of economy the second volume of the Court Rolls of 
the Borough of Colchester, transcribed by I. H. Jeayes, with an introduction 
by Sir W. Gurney Benham (Colchester: published by authority of the 
Town Council, 1938), appears seventeen years after the first.1_ It covers, 
with gaps, the period 1353-67, but eight rolls are missing. The loss of the 
roll of 1361-2 may have been due to the plague, which certainly accounts 
for the absence of any entries in the preceding roll after May 1361. The 
extant rolls are less interesting than those in the first volume because they 
do not mingle municipal business with the proceedings of the courts. A 
solitary exception is the bond by which William Reyne bound himself to 
hand over a moiety of the issues and profits of the office of (junior) bailiff 
for 1360-1 if elected to it by the bailiffs, &c., of 1359-60 (p. 123). Such 
a bargain helps to explain the municipal revolution of 1372, when the 
election of bailiffs was transferred to a specially chosen committee and 
their financial functions to receivers. Reyne’s motives, however, may not 
have been corrupt, for as senior bailiff in 1373-4 and later he is specially 
commended as an active and enlightened administrator. Although these 
rolls are in the main a record of petty crimes and disputes, they cast 
incidental light upon matters of more general interest. Colchester was 
a cloth-making town, exporting its product as far as Bordeaux. A cloth 
mill is mentioned, but the industry was also, perhaps generally, domestic. 
It had led to an influx of Flemish and Brabangon workers, some of whom 
did not add to the peace and quiet of the town. The occasional pricing of 
cereals shows surprising rises in years of scarcity. The editing is not im- 
peccable. With a little research uncommon words, such as ‘ baterel ’ and 
* peterell ’ (p. 70), which are left unidentified, might have been interpreted ; 
‘non solattit’ of a bull (p. 94) is a misreading of ‘ non lacerat{us] ’, i.e. 
unbaited. Lord Leonell de Antwerp (p. 88), described as ‘an Antwerp 
personage ’, was Edward III’s third son. A good many court dates ex- 
pressed by feasts of the church are wrongly converted. There is a very 
full index, but leaf xix-xx has been reversed. J: S. 


Sigismund of Luxemburg, king of Hungary and later emperor, never 
reconciled himself to the failure of his wife Maria to inherit Poland, which 
passed to her sister Jadwiga and her Lithuanian consort Jagiello. He 
found a suitable supporter for his early plans in Wladyslaw, a Silesian 
prince of the former royal family of Poland, who naturally resented the 
occupation of the throne by a barbarian and parvenu prince. This stormy 
petrel of Polish politics evolved a scheme to divide most of Poland between 


1 Ante, xxxvii. 428 ff. 
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the Luxemburg rulers of Hungary and Brandenburg, by invoking the 
assistance of the Teutonic Order which was to share the loot. This 
scheme—a failure like so many other diplomatic combinations of Sigismund 
—is described in Geschichte der Pline zur Teilung des Alten Polnischen 
Staates seit 1386: I.. Der Teilungsplan von 1392 (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1937) 
by Dr. Hildegard Schaeder. The work is scholarly, lucid, and furnished 
with admirable maps and voluminous references (e.g. on pp. 4-11 there 
are 250 lines of notes to 113 lines of text). Unfortunately, the theme is 
selected not on its own merits but for its historical interest as illustrating 
German relations with Poland. In a tendencious account of the medieval 
history of Poland, where the theory is advanced that the cult for St. 
Stanislaw was not merely a symbol, but the main cause of unity, the 
thesis is laid down that the divisions between Great and Little Poland 
were so strong that the State was perpetually menaced with partition. 
A fanciful analogy is drawn between the decentralization of the twelfth 
century and the aggressive plans of Sigismund and the rapacity of 
Frederick II, as though local antagonism was so deep as to welcome the 
aggrandisement of a Luxemburg or Hohenzollern. If this lack of de- 
tachment in treating controversies is realized, the main chapters form an 
excellent monograph on Wladyslaw’s plan. A. B. B. 


Dr. Francesco Pall’s Ciriaco d’Ancona e la Crociata contro + Turchi 
(Estratto dal Bulletin Historique de l Academie Roumaine, xx) (Valenii 
De-Munte: Tipographia Datina Romdaneasca, 1937) is a valuable con- 
tribution to early diplomatic history. Nevertheless, the enthusiasm of 
Ciriaco for the Crusade was but another manifestation of that romantic 
devotion to the Greek world which prompted him to the study of anti- 
quities. In common with many of the finest minds in Italy, Ciriaco was 
passionately desirous for a reunion and restoration of Christendom, as 
witness his relations with Eugenius IV and the council of Florence, studied 
incc.iandii. His dual personality is evidence that antiquity was largely 
rediscovered in a spirit rather Christian than otherwise. Like so many 
of his fellow-citizens of Ancona, Ciriaco was first led to visit the Levant 
through trading interests. His travels show up the anarchic conditions 
in the Near East during the Ottoman conquest, for thanks to the protection 
of Genoese diplomats he was enabled to meet Murad II and to sojourn at 
the Turkish court whilst actively engaged on planning a Crusade. But 
it would be mistaken to regard Ciriaco as simply another of the many 
secret agents who played such a sinister role in the fifteenth century. 
He always remained a free-lance and an idealist. In 1444 when Ciriaco 
was with Murad, the hopes of Christendom were fixed on the military 
enterprises directed by Ladislas, king of Poland and Hungary, and 
Cardinal Cesarini. At the Ottoman court Ciriaco witnessed negotiations 
between the Hungarian envoys and Murad, and the correspondence of 
Ciriaco provides just the material for an admirable study of the diplomacy 
which led, first to the conclusion, and then to the rupture, of the treaty of 
Seghedin, and so to the overthrow of the crusaders at Varna in November, 
1444. It seems to result from Pall’s reassessment of the evidence that 
the disaster was due to the impossibility of combining old crusading ideals 
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as understood by Cesarini with the forms of the new national diplomacy 
as represented by Ladislas. In July 1444 Ciriaco went to Constantinople, 
and in true renaissance style he took advantage of a hunting party at 
which he was guest to tell the emperor John VIII of what he had learnt 
among the Ottomans. Unfortunately the correspondence of Ciriaco ends 
abruptly before the battle of Varna, and only recommences two years 
later. But the Anconitan had put forth his greatest effort on behalf of 
a Crusade. Henceforth though he still showed flickers of crusading zeal, 
and strove to unite the Christian rulers of Greece and the Balkans against 
the Turks, the real motive of his continuous journeys in the eastern and 
western Mediterranean was archaeological rather than political. 
C.. A.J. &. 


The second part of the text of the Great Red Book of Bristol, edited by 
Mr. E. W. W. Veale (Bristol Record Society, 1938), continues miscellaneous 
and by no means strictly chronological in its order ; the documents enrolled 
are less varied and interesting than those in the earlier part.1_ More than 
half of the printed volume consists of safe-conducts for ships and licences 
to trade. The former are verbose and the disproportion would have been 
greater had not their common form permitted a tabular arrangement 
which has saved much space. They number seventy-eight and cover the 
period 1453-72. Only one ship was English, Le Trinité of Newport 
(Monmouthshire), master, John Lloid. The rest belonged to various 
western ports, from those of Brittany to St. Sebastian and in one case 
Seville. Several seem to have had no fixed port of registry. Except for 
one issued by the earl of Warwick during his brief triumph in 1471 the 
safe-conducts were all granted by the king. The growth of the port’s 
commerce created problems which were dealt with in a series of ordinances 
from 1455 to 1459 which are sandwiched between the safe-conducts. 
Strict rules as to landing and sale were made to prevent evasion of customs 
and tolls, and to secure their effective enforcement an important financial 
reform was effected. The care of the municipal properties, including 
those ear-marked for the king’s farm, was transferred from the bailiffs to 
the chamberlains, in whose hands practically the whole administration 
of the civic finances was now concentrated. The ancient distinction 
between the provostry and the chamber was therewith effaced. There 
still remained weak points in the financial system of the town. Under 
Henry VIII the ‘charges and payments’ of its sheriffs considerably 
exceeded their ‘ profits and advantages’ (pp. 153-5). The latter part of 
the volume also includes ordinances, made under Edward IV, a few wills, 
in which the borough probate does not always appear where it might be 
expected, and copies of many deeds of gift to religious foundations in the 
fourteenth century. o %. 


The Two Earliest Masonic MSS. (Manchester : University Press, 1938) 
is an edition, by Professor D. Knoop and Messrs. G. P. Jones and D. Hamer, 
of two fourteenth-century manuscripts in the British Museum. Both 
manuscripts are in English, ‘in the dialect spoken in the South-West 


1 Ante, 1. 361. 
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Midland area of England’: one, dating from about 1390, is in verse, while 
the other, written probably about 1400-10, is in prose. The core of both 
is in substance derived ultimately from a common source, and consists of 
a number of ‘articles’ and ‘ points’ which are of much interest for the 
light which they throw on the very obscure subject of the organization 
and customs of masons (the ‘ operative ’ masons, that is) in the fourteenth 
century. The editors suggest that the ultimate common source of this 
material may be represented by a ‘ book of charges’ which is mentioned in 
the prose manuscript, and they give reasons for thinking that this ‘ book 
of charges’ may have dated from the third or fourth quarter of the four- 
teenth century, that is, not very long before the date of the two manu- 
scripts which they print ; they also think that it may have been the oldest 
version in writing of the masons’ customs. In addition to this common 
core, which is the element of main historical value, the two manuscripts 
have also a secondary interest, for each has sections peculiar to itself but 
alike showing how the ‘ operative’ craft was already, in the middle ages, 
acquiring the legendary lore and something of the didactic tendencies 
which characterize the ‘ speculative’ or free masonry of modern times. 
The process is discussed with much learning by the editors in their intro- 
duction, and it is a curious subject which may well interest others besides 
accepted freemasons. The book is provided with all the apparatus that 
one looks for in a scholarly edition: the introduction and explanatory 
notes are excellent, and there is a helpful glossary. J. G. E. 


The Study of Medieval History (Cambridge: University Press, 1937) is 
the title of Dr. C. W. Pervité-Orton’s inaugural lecture as Professor of 
Medieval History at Cambridge. His main theme is the attractiveness of 
the middle age as a period which was ‘ creative and experimental in every 
possible way’. He illustrates his arguments especially from medieval 
creations ‘in law and government, and in the ethos and organization of 
society’. Dr. Previté-Orton has already, in his prologues to various 
volumes of the Cambridge Medieval History, shown his mastery of that 
most difficult of the historian’s arts—the art of generalizing. His skill 
in the art is shown afresh in the lively and convincing generalizations of 
this lecture. J. G. E. 


It is now over thirty years since the last of the three great volumes of 
Sir Raymond Beazley’s Dawn of Modern Geography (1897-1906) appeared. 
Since then, a number of studies have dealt with special topics, and there 
have also been two wider studies—one by Mr. J. K. Wright, The Geo- 
graphical Lore of the Time of the Crusades (1925), and the other edited by 
Professor A. P. Newton, Travel and Travellers in the Middle Ages (1926). 
But there has been no general survey to give us, in convenient form and 
in the light of recent research, a view of geographical thought during the 
whole of the Middle Ages. Mr. G. H. T. Kimble’s book, Geography in the 
Middle Ages (London: Methuen, 1938), at last provides a picture of ‘ the 
development of medieval earth-knowledge as it was affected, on the one 
hand, by the prevailing ideologies and, on the other, by the results of 
human enterprise’. The first four chapters give a survey from ‘the 
passing of classical geography ’, through the ‘ dark ages’ and through the 
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‘rise and fall of Moslem geography ’, to ‘ the renaissance of geographical 
studies in Christendom’. Then follow two chapters on ‘ expanding 
horizons’ in Africa and Asia respectively. These summarize medieval 
knowledge of the margins of Christendom. The next two chapters discuss 
medieval ideas of ‘ physical geography ’ (land-forms, climate, and oceans), 
and medieval maps. Finally, the last two chapters are concerned with 
‘the geographical background of the great age of discovery’, and with 
‘the beginnings of geographical science’. It is a full programme, and 
Mr. Kimble’s method has been, as he says in his preface, ‘ to select repre- 
sentative men and writings to illustrate the theme rather than to cata- 
logue all the available material, literary and cartographical’. Inevitably 
some things must be left out. One would like to have heard more, for 
example, of the striking geographical reasoning of Robert Grosseteste ; 
or again, to have heard something (even if only a little) of expanding 
horizons in the north and west, and of the work of the vikings, and to what 
extent their activities were known in the rest of the Continent. The out- 
standing sections of the book are those dealing with Africa and with 
Portuguese activity along its shore. Here is summarized a wealth of 
material not readily accessible. Indeed, that might be said of the book 
asa whole. This harvest of geographical lore is gathered from a variety of 
philosophical and theological treatises as well as from travellers’ tales 
and sailors’ maps. In very many cases there is great need for a careful 
editing of texts and for critical monographs. There is, for example, no 
modern translation or critical study of the arabic text of the ‘ Rogerian 
Description ’ of Idrisi, despite its importance in any study of medieval 
geography; P. A. Jaubert’s translation into French is dated 1836-40. 
Of other sources yet unsifted from the geographical point of view, the 
work of Duhem, Thorndike, and Haskins has given us some knowledge. 
Yet despite this poverty of sifting and editing, Mr. Kimble has been able 
to give us, within the compass of some 270 pages, a coherent picture that 
is as welcome as it is illuminating. H. C. D. 


Students of history, literature, and geography will all find much of 
interest and value to them in Professor 8. C. Chew’s book, The Crescent 
and the Rose (New York: Oxford University Press, 1937). The work is 
an account of the relations of England with the Moslem world during the 
approximate period 1453-1642, and, to quote the preface, ‘ the plan adopted 
is neither strictly historical nor strictly topographical, but a combination 
of both. . . . The point of view is that of a student of English literature, 
and the focus of the inquiry is upon London, not Stamboul or Bagdad or 
Isfahan.’ The purely historical background of the story, narrated con- 
cisely but accurately, serves as a basis on which the author, from his 
immense store of knowledge of the literature of the period, has built up 
a detailed and colourful survey of the impress made by Islam on the mind 
of sixteenth-century England, and of the men—travellers, merchants, 
adventurers, pirates, and renegades—through whom contact with Turkey, 
Persia, and the Barbary States was secured. ° The alleged marvels of the 
east which were so readily swallowed by popular credulity, ‘ the legends 
and lies which passed current in Shakespeare’s England about Mahomet 
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and Mohammedanism ’, the more sober and reliable accounts of travellers 
like Moryson and Sandys, or of historians like Knolles, the astonishing 
careers of the three Sherley brothers, the growing cult of classical antiquities, 
and the reflection of Levantine influence upon Tudor pageantry and drama 
are among the themes handled by Mr. Chew with a sweep of scholarship 
which makes the work an indispensable authority to all who are interested 
in this aspect of English history. On such minutiae as the first appearance 
of live camels and elephants in England, the use of a Turk’s or Saracen’s 
head for inn signs, the wearing of Turkish clothes in masques and pageants, 
and the gradual discovery and acceptance of coffee as a refreshing drink, 
the author is equally informative. Even the footnotes are crammed with 
good things and display encyclopaedic knowledge of obscure byways and 
recondite points. Examples of this remarkable range of erudition can be 
found in the lengthy notes on the phoenix (p. 14), on crocodiles’ tears 
(p. 20), on the source of the Nile (p. 84), or on the devil Termagant (p. 389). 
The book is indeed a compendium of information about England’s early 
relations with the Levant for which all scholars of the subject will be 
grateful; and Mr. Chew’s learning is not deployed with a leaden pen. 
The style is crisp, entertaining, and polished, and carries the reader through 
nearly six hundred pages of print with no sense of weariness. The author 
is perhaps a little too ready to accept Sanderson’s picture of the moral 
deterioration of Edward Barton, the second English ambassador to the 
Porte (1588-97). Sanderson was a jaundiced individual who, after making 
himself an impossible guest in the ambassador’s house, had quarrelled 
with him, as indeed he did with practically every member of the English 
colony in Constantinople, and all alike suffered from his abusive pen. 
Fynes Moryson, a more reliable witness, praised Barton as a man of good 
life, constant in the profession of the reformed religion, and if he had 
morally ‘ gone Balkan’ it is improbable that he would have enjoyed that 
“extraordinary esteme’ with Christians, Turks, and Jews which even 
Sanderson himself admitted (Travels, p. 61). One small slip may be noted. 
It was the Reverend John Covel (and not Corvel, as printed here through- 
out) who wrote the Diary published by the Hakluyt Society in Early 
Travels in the Levant. A. C. W. 


The generosity of the late Dr. Karl Stehlin has made possible the 
publication of a document which does for the cathedral of Basle very 
much what the Rites of Durham does for the monastic church there, with 
the advantage that it was written while the customs described were 
actually in use, and not fifty years or more later. The Ceremoniale 
Basiliensis Episcopatus, written by Hieronymus Brilinger in 1517, with 
an appendix extending in date to 1526, has been known to the historians 
of Basle at least since 1867, and an edition of it was proposed by Dr. Stehlin 
in 1922, and completed in 1932 by Lieut.-Col. K. W. Hieronimus. It now 
appears under the title of Das Hochstift Basel im ausgehenden Mittelalter 
(Quellen und Forschungen) (Basle: Historische und Antiquarische Gesell- 
schaft, 1938), having been seen through the press and provided with an 
index by Dr. Georg Boner. Besides a careful edition of the text from the 
original draft in the archives of Baden at Carlsruhe, collated with the 
better-known manuscript in the Basle University Library which appears 
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to be a copy of the revised text, the book contains an historical introduction 
and an elaborate glossary. The editor has also compiled from the Ceri- 
moniale and many printed and manuscript sources a detailed account of 
the several altars in the cathedral, cloister, and precincts, and lists of the 
chaplains known to have served them, and has added a ground plan of 
the church, cloister, and crypt, marking the altars identified. Brilinger 
was dormentarius or beadle, though in priest’s orders, and was responsible 
for the conduct of all services and processions, and his book gives full 
particulars of all ceremonies throughout the year in which the chapter 
took part, including occasional services, such as the baptism of a Jew. 
He records also the procedure on certain special occasions, such as the 
reception of Frederick III in 1473 and of Maximilian in 1493, or the con- 
secration of a suffragan in 1520, and he gives a long account of the funeral 
ceremonies for Maximilian in 1519. He notes also the indifference of the 
populace at the curtailed Corpus Christi procession in 1525, due to the 
spread of Lutheran opinions. Basle was to become Protestant in 1529, when 
the bishop and chapter fled to Ensisheim in Alsace. The elaboration of 
the details makes the book as valuable topographically as it is liturgically. 
The introduction sketches the gradual decline of communal life among the 
canons, the separation of the rights of the bishop and chapter, and the 
surrender of many of their privileges to the municipality. It also gives 
a clear account of the constitution and financial arrangements of the 
cathedral clergy. Contrary to English practice the provost was the 
superior of the dean, who accordingly had the north or ‘ cantoris’ side of 
the choir. The glossary explains the liturgical and historical allusions, but 
has this disadvantage that it deals with the former solely on the basis of 
the local service-books, without indicating where they diverge from Roman 
use. Thus certain peculiarities (e.g. in requiem masses) are the common 
practice of the west, and no distinction is drawn between these and those 
peculiar to Basle. A trifling error is the identification of ‘ aedem Virginis, 
cui Nonae cognomentum est’ (p. 202) with S. Maria Maggiore. ‘ New 
St. Mary’s’ is the church of 8. Francesca Romana in the Roman Forum. 
C. J. 


Certain merits and defects of French popular history-writing are 
well exemplified in L’Empire Frangais d’ Amérique, 1534-1803, by 
Gabriel Louis-Jaray (Paris: Colin, 1937). There are many intelligent 
apergus and some vigorous character-drawing. But the work suffers 
from a rather limited range of primary sources. M. Louis-Jaray is well 
read in the special literature on Canada and Louisiana, but evidently 
has to rely on secondary authorities, not always well chosen, for every- 
thing else. Moreover, his historical patriotism is somewhat too lively. 
This leads him not only into a good deal of patriotic journalism about 
the survival-value of French culture, but also into a melodramatic and 
sometimes inaccurate view of the enemies of French colonization. His 
book contains a well-defined and conscious villain—the English govern- 
ment ; and some of the actions and motives which he attributes to this 
villain are hardly recognizable by an English historian. In «particular, 
the mysterious influence of ‘ Orangists’, English Freemasons, French 
Huguenot refugees, and the Abbé Raynal is gravely exaggerated, and the 
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account of the motives of English colonization makes somewhat strange 
reading. There are also some inaccuracies of fact—for example, M. 
Louis-Jaray uses the word ‘Georgia’ in seventeenth-century contexts : 
he seems to know nothing of the attempts of some English colonial legis- 
latures to stop the sale of drink and firearms to the Indians, and he seems 
to imply that no French trader sold anything of the kind; English and 
even French names are frequently misprinted. These slips and mis- 
statements, which are numerous, make the book very nearly useless for 
any purpose except the history of Canada and Louisiana; there M. 
Louis-Jaray is on firmer ground and tells a lively and interesting story. 
R. P. 


Die Abrechnung des Johannes Hageboke iiber die Kosten der Belagerung 
der Stadt Miinster 1534/1535, edited by Ernst Miiller in Die Geschichts- 
quellen des Bistums Miinster, vol. 8 (Miinster in Westf.: Aschendorff, 
1937), contains some information valuable for military and economic 
history. The writer of this account was the Pfennigmeister, i.e. the 
administrator of the common funds of the bishop and the estates of 
Miinster, at the time when the Anabaptists wielded the power in the city 
of Miinster. As such he recorded the whole of the revenue and expenditure 
of the bishopric during the siege and reconquest of the city. The im- 
portance of this record for the computation of the financial foundations 
of the war is limited. As the bishopric was not powerful enough to 
suppress the revolt, neighbouring princes and even large sections of the 
Empire (the ‘ rheinische’, ‘ niederlindische’ and ‘ westfilische Kreis’, 
and eventually the Empire as a whole) had to come to the bishop’s assist- 
ance. The expenses as shown in the account of the Miinster Pfennig- 
meister are therefore only a portion of the whole expenditure for the re- 
capture of Miinster. But the document is remarkable for the information 
it gives about the price level in north-western Germany in 1535 and about 
the details of warfare at that time. It conveys a minute survey of the 
respective expenditure for lantzknechte, mounted soldiers and other warlike 
purposes. And it is all the more informative in this respect as the editor 
also publishes a contemporary summary of the expenditure of the bishopric 
on artillery (Abrechnung des Heinrich Flyncterinck iiber Biichsenmeister, 
Artillerie u.a.). The edition is carefully made. The introduction estab- 
lishes the fact that the well-known chronicle of Hermann von Kerssenbroch, 
our most important source of information about the Miinster revolt, had 
already utilised Hageboke’s records, the whole of which, however, have 
not been available to scholars until to-day. H. B. 


Dr. J. A. Williamson’s new volume of ‘ The Pioneer Histories ’, The Age 
of Drake (London: Black, 1938), departs slightly from previous volumes 
in the series in that its theme is quite as much the gradual development 
and the progress of the Elizabethan war with Spain as the share of the 
English in the explorations and discoveries of the day. The two are, how- 
ever, so much different aspects of the same theme that they are hard to 
disentangle or to treat quite separately. It need hardly be said that 
Dr. Williamson has produced a most interesting and readable volume, 
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lucidly and vigorously written, well proportioned and arranged, which 
gives a good summary of the period in all its different aspects. He can 
find space to bring out the merits of some of the less-known men like 
John Davis, of whom he evidently, and rightly, has a very high opinion 
(p. 345). He does full justice to Hawkins and his administrative work 
but without unduly disparaging Drake. He has a good grip of the economic 
and political background, of the motives behind the various expeditions, 
and his knowledge of the subject is extensive. There are many points on 
which he is able to throw new light: it is clear, for example (p. 185), 
that John Winter did not deliberately desert Drake on the voyage of 
circumnavigation and that that voyage was ostensibly planned as if 
to explore and possibly to start a colony in the unknown continent 
which in those days was believed to exist in the Southern Pacific, a 
project Burleigh would have been prepared to favour even if he was 
opposed to the other possible object, the attack on the Spaniards, into 
which the voyage developed. Dr. Williamson shows also that the 
difference between Burleigh and Walsingham was more over methods 
and measures than over the ultimate end (cf. p. 197), and he makes many 
interesting points, as for example the importance of the improvements 
in rigging introduced by the Dutch, which reduced the crew needed to 
handle a large ship and consequently made longer voyages without re- 
provisioning possible, and also by reducing overcrowding reduced the 
sickness and mortality it usually engendered on shipboard. There are, 
however, many points of detail on which it is not always easy to follow 
Dr. Williamson. When he accuses Sir Julian Corbett (p. 310) of having 
interpreted the story of the Armada in a way the evidence hardly warrants, 
it might be retorted that the same charge applies at least as strongly to 
his own interpretation: he is often over-positive on insufficient evidence 
(e.g. p. 130), and fond of saying ‘ undoubtedly’ where no satisfactory 
evidence exists (e.g. p. 310), and when it comes to any questions of strategy 
one feels that Sir Julian Corbett’s view carries much greater weight. 
Further, Dr. Williamson is very fond of emphasizing a difference between 
“the Queen’s Navy and the national marine’, of which he regards Drake 
as the leader (e.g. p. 295), which is most misleading: if the warship was 
becoming professionalized and if the bulk of the fighting against the 
Armada was certainly done by the Queen’s ships, it is much too soon to 
talk as if the officers and men were already equally professionalized, of a 
‘regular Navy’ and ‘a professional Navy’ almost in the modern sense. 
Dr. Williamson himself may realize what exactly he means by these 
phrases, they are likely to be misinterpreted by most of his readers, and 
while early on he explains quite clearly (p. 6) the distinction between the 
real ‘ pirate’ and the privateer or the semi-official ventures like Hawkins’ in 
1568 (p. 90), he is not always quite consistent and on many occasions fails 
to remember the distinctions he has drawn. Still it is mainly because the 
book is sure to be widely read and enjoyed that one could wish it were free 
from these blemishes. o 2. & 


Under the title, Queen Elizabeth, the Revels Office and Edmund Tilney 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1938), Dr. F. 8. Boas has published 
his inaugural lecture on the Elizabeth Howland foundation at Streatham, 
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originally established in memory of Queen Elizabeth in 1719, but long 
dormant and now revived. It is appropriately devoted to Edmund 
Tilney, whose monument is in Streatham church, although he appears to 
have lived at Leatherhead, where he had the honour of entertaining 
Elizabeth in 1591. Tilney is well known as the master of the revels in 
the royal household, to whom fell the task of introducing the system of 
central control over histrionic affairs, which endured to the closing of the 
theatres under the Commonwealth. Dr. Boas has been able, from an 
examination of his will and family pedigrees, to add a good deal to our 
personal knowledge of him, and to correct on more than one point the 
article by Sir Sidney Lee in the Dictionary of National Biography. He 
gives, too, a full and interesting analysis of Tilney’s one surviving literary 
effort, A Briefe and Pleasaunt Discourse of Duties in Mariage, which he 
dedicated to Elizabeth in 1568. It is a graceful bit of prose writing, 
after the fashion of Boccaccio’s Decameron, telling of talk in a garden 
among a company of friends, who include Ludovicus Vives and ‘an old 
Gentleman called M. Erasmus’, around an address by one Master Pedro 
on matrimony as ‘ The Flower of Friendship’. Dr. Boas also discusses 
the relation of Tilney to his successor in the mastership, Sir George Buc. 
He rightly rejects the statement of Malone, which has persisted in spite of 
a correction by George Chalmers, that Buc was Tilney’s nephew. They 
were no more than cousins through marriage. But on this Dr. Boas might 
have gleaned a little more from an essay on Buc by Dr. Mark Eccles in 
Professor Sisson’s Thomas Lodge and other Elizabethans (1933). He was 
the nephew, not, as Dr. Boas suggests, the brother of Margaret Buc, who 
married Tilney’s cousin Frederick. Moreover, in 1602, shortly before 
Buc was granted a reversion of the mastership, he was engaged in a lawsuit 
against some others of his Tilney relatives, with whom it was at one time 
suggested that Edmund was ‘confederate’. It is perhaps, therefore, 
unlikely that the family connexion had anything to do with his appoint- 
ment as Tilney’s successor. E. K. C. 


In Staat und Gesellschaft bei Francis Bacon, ein Beitrag zur Politischen 
Ideologie der Tudorzeit (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1937), Dr. 
Hellmut Bock argues that Bacon failed to solve the problem of political 
thought in England in the sixteenth century. That problem was ‘ to 
join humanity and policy together’. On the one hand, Bacon viewed the 
state as a de facto, existing, natural phenomenon, and rejected any externally 
imposed moral order on behalf of naturalistic ethics. Empirical rules of 
state-craft became natural laws, which no sound state obstructed. The 
basis of the state was passion and not reason : the intellect was the source 
of political disunion. The anti-social passions of the individual were 
disciplined by political force, through which socially useful passions 
replaced selfish passions. Policy was the art of evoking and regulating 
such passions. On the other hand, he developed, in the New Atlantis, an 
idealistic doctrine of the state, based upon the ethical humanitarian state 
and philosopher king. So that there was an absolute difference between 
the ideal state based on voluntary rational service of the ruling class, and 
the natural state based on force applied to a mass of semi-animal egotists. 


D. N.. 
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The problem of church and state has been a serious concern at many 
periods from Constantine, Augustine, Hildebrand, and Erastus to present- 
day Germany. It has been responsible for most of the ecclesiastical 
troubles of Scotland, and, as is witnessed by Mr. Douglas Nobbs’s volume, 
Theocracy and Toleration : A Study of the Disputes in Dutch Calvinism from 
1600 to 1650 (Cambridge: University Press, 1938), it was a very live 
interest in Holland in the first half of the seventeenth century. Mr. Nobbs 
offers a patient and careful analysis and comparison of the main works 
on this subject both on the Calvinistic and on the Arminian side, the former 
as a whole standing for spiritual freedom and the latter for state control of 
religion. There has been, at least in Scotland, too much tendency to 
think of the Calvinistic view as clearly defined and simple. The writer 
shows that this was not so. ‘ The Calvinist two-kingdom theory was not 
one, generally accepted, consistent, logical, and derived from Calvin’s 
teaching alone ; but was a changing and evolving theory, dependent upon 
circumstances and of very different forms’. It is interesting to have it 
pointed out how far in the general direction of the Calvinistic position its 
opponents were prepared to go, at least in the matter of the two kingdoms. 


One wonders, however, whether the sub-title of the book is quite adequate.: 


And indeed there might even be some doubt as to whether the contents 
justify the volume’s very attractive title. The word ‘ Theocracy’ does 
not occur in the Index. It must have been no small task to go through 
Walaeus, Apollonius, Triglandius, Voetius, Vedelius, Uytenbogaert, 
Grotius, Episcopius, Vossius. Summaries, however balanced, do not 
make exciting reading; but this piece of research is a most useful one 
and makes an indispensable contribution to the wider study of the whole 
subject. One is particularly grateful for the exposition of the little-known 
Grallae. The book keeps fairly strictly to the investigation of Dutch views 
with only occasional allusion to others, mainly English and Jesuit, though 
Du Moulin comes in for attention. It would have been interesting to have 
this study in its full European setting, and it is to be hoped that that may 
come. The volume is well produced. The numerous Dutch words have 
been printed with only one or two trifling errors. It might be noted that 
Baillie’s work has usually been called Letters and Journals, and the editor’s 
name was Laing. The bibliography might perhaps have included Bohatec’s 
large work on Calvins Lehre von Staat und Kirche, Harrison’s new study 
of Arminianism, and one or two books that are mentioned in the footnotes. 
The relation between Ames and Voetius might call for a reference to 
Visscher’s G. Amesius. The author shows himself at home amidst the 
subtle conceptions involved in political philosophy, and has a clear under- 
standing of the issues. His work may rescue some who are interested in 
the important and living question of church and state from the possibility 
of having to go through a great deal of very dull Dutch-Latin. G. D. H. 


M. Ch. Géllner’s La Milice Chrétienne, un instrument de croisade au xvii?” 
siécle (Paris, 1937). This essay, reprinted from the Mélanges de I’ Ecole 
Roumaine en France, and based upon researches in the archives of the 
French Foreign Office, National Library, and Carpentras, and upon 
numerous contemporary and modern books in French, German, Italian, 
Hungarian, Polish, and Roumanian, of which there is a full bibliography, 
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starts with the reminder that the crusades did not end with the fall of 
Acre in 1291. It describes how the duc de Nevers, who boasted his descent 
on his mother’s side from the Palaiologoi, founded at the instigation of 
Pere Joseph the Order of the Milice Chrétienne with the assistance of the 
two brothers, Petrignani Sforza at Olmiitz in 1618, the official ceremony 
taking place at Vienna in 1619 in the presence of the emperor and the king 
of Hungary. But the Vatican raised objections, insisting that members 
must be Catholics, and thus excluding the Roumanian prince, Radu 
Serban. Finally, in 1625, Urban V confirmed the new constitution of the 
Order, whose object was ‘to defend the Christian faith and exalt the 
Catholic church, and more especially to repress the audacity of the Turks ’, 
and ‘raise the Balkan population against them’. But this long delay 
had caused the loss of many members, while the brothers Sforza had been 
eliminated as rivals of Nevers. After explaining the organization, the 
author shows how the Order was received in the various states. France 
was dubious, because she feared to offend her traditional ally, Turkey, 
until Spain had decided, and Spain abstained from jealousy of France. 
Venice, always actuated by commercial reasons, held aloof; con- 
sequently her fleet was not available, as at the time of the fourth 
crusade Britain, though included in the ‘Grand Priory of the Low 
Countries’, took no interest. In Italy the house of Savoy ‘ warmly 
embraced’ the plan, like the grand-duke of Tuscany and the duke of 
Mantua. The king of Poland was enthusiastic, and a Pole, Korecki, a 
former prisoner of the Turks and related to a Moldavian prince, succeeded 
in obtaining Roumanian promises of assistance. The statements about 
Greece are conflicting: in one page the author writes that he has ‘ found 
only one allusion ’ to Greek aid, the accession of the Athenian adventurer, 
Philaras; on the next he quotes a contemporary statement that there 
were Moreotes ready to collaborate in the enterprise. But when the 
fleet was ready to sail, lack of funds and the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
war, in which the Order participated on the emperor’s side with the excuse 
that his enemies sought Turkish aid, ended the crusade. Many Poles in 
disgust left the Milice, which ‘ from an instrument of a crusade had become 
an auxiliary of the Habsburgs’. Nevertheless, Dampierre and other 
members of the Order fought in this war against the German Protestants, 
which he ‘ considered as the beginning of a combat of Christendom against 
the Turks’. The conclusion is that, like the fourth crusade, this movement 
was transformed from a religious to a political factor. But, unlike its 
predecessor, it left no mark on the history of the Near East. W. M. 


The problem set Mr. Beloff in his Public Order and Popular Disturbances, 
1660-1714 (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1938) was not an easy one, for the 
disentanglement of social from political, religious, cr purely local motives 
is almost insuperable, the character of the authorities considered. He 
has done a good deal to cut the knot by separate treatment of the food 
supply, agriculture, and industry, the army and navy, and has assembled 
most clearly, particularly in regard to the last group of subjects, some very 
useful evidence, both from the usual printed and some manuscript sources. 
It is possible that he would have done better to divide the period, less by 
any supposed or demonstrable differences of policies after the Revolution, 
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as by the matter-of-fact and administratively distinct phenomena of 
times of peace and times of war. His essay concludes, broadly, that there 
was little social conflict or class-conscious conflict ; with some accent of 
surprise, seeing the radicalism of Levellers and Commonwealth. Perhaps 
the most logical deduction would be that the extent of Commonwealth 
radicalism, outside the pamphlet writers, has been exaggerated. In fact, 
this is a subject where generalization must be exceedingly difficult, and 
where, as Mr. Beloff himself hints, only local study can pronounce with 
anything like dogmatism. Any reading of parish registers, not to mention 
family letters, would, for instance, qualify the view that any particular 
social callousness marked the age of Penn and Petty, Firmin and Evelyn 
and the Houblons. Whether fears of social discontent induced the making 
of the Ryswick treaty must remain very dubious. There is better author- 
ity in Sheldon’s papers, and at Lambeth probably, than that here given 
for the numbers of Roman catholics. Mention might be made of a Newbury 
riot against weakening the Triennial Act in 1664. There is, of course, 
much casual manuscript evidence for enclosure by consent. And, what- 
ever the compulsion or troubles over their recruitment, it would certainly 
appear that Marlborough’s army was a tolerably contented one. 


a. G. F. 


A new volume, 1677-9, of the Calendar of the Court Minutes &c. of 
the East India Company, by Miss Ethel Bruce Sainsbury, with an intro- 
duction and notes by Mr. W. T. Ottewill (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1938), 
continues the well-known series of India Office records, and covers two 
years of the Company’s history in good King Charles’s golden days. 
These days were certainly golden, as far as the East India trade was 
concerned, for, abroad, there was the calm of the happiness that has no 
history, if history means wars and disasters ; and, at home, the Company, 
at the height of its prosperity as a commercial non-territorial body, saw 
its stock rise to a high premium and paid the most satisfactory dividends. 
The Company during these years had only minor anxieties, most of which 
were happily dissipated before they came to a crisis: for instance, the 
safety of their ships while France and Holland were at war; perils from 
Turkish pirates; the menace of Sivaji’s growing power; requests for 
loans from the king, who at any rate, unlike his father, repaid them ; 
minor troubles with the Portuguese over the recently acquired settlement 
of Bombay ; the ‘ horrid murders’ of three of their agents in Bantam ; 
the perennial difficulty of preventing private trade on the part of their 
servants. There is an interesting list of Transfers of Stock 1677-9. 
Single holdings as large as £12,200 change hands. Active buyers and 
sellers of stock include the names of George Lord Berkeley, Sir William 
Thomson, Sir William Turner, Jeremy Sambrooke, Sir Nathaniel Herne, 
Sir John Moore and Sir John Banks. P. E. R. 


Historians are becoming much more circumspect than they used to be 
in writing ahout public opinion, and there is no kind of public opinion 
which needs more scrutiny and analysis than the opinion entertained by 
one nation about another. In his doctoral dissertation, De Stemming van 
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de Engelschen vegen de Hollanders, 1688-1702 (Assen: van Gorcum, 1938), 
Dr. G. van Alphen has assembled the materials from which we may know 
what was thought by various kinds of Englishmen about various kinds of 
Dutchmen in various connexions during the reign of William III. His 
search among the authorities, including the still trackless pamphlet litera- 
ture of the period, has been thorough, and ‘he has provided an ample crop 
of amusing and illuminating passages. He deals not only with the fluc- 
tuating ideas of what Dutchmen were like, but with all the actual incidents, 
from William’s expedition to his death, in which the English thought well 
or ill of their conduct. In some of these, such as the battle of Beachy 
Head or the army question in 1697-9, a merely descriptive or psycho- 
logical treatment is incomplete: the historian must make up his mind on 
technical problems and must decide where judgement ended and passion 
began to possess the minds of those whose writings have survived or whose 
words have been reported. Dr. van Alphen contents himself with telling 
us what was said and written; but he discharges this task well; with 
very few and quite trifling exceptions he conveys the facts accurately and 
understands the meaning of his authorities. His book would have been 
better if it had been shorter, and more readable if the paragraphs had been 
longer; but it is sound and useful. G. N. C. 


In his brochure Das Testament Kénig Georgs I u. die Frage der Personal 
Union zwischen England u. Hannover (Niedersdchsiches Jahrbuch fiir 
Landesgeschichte, B. 14, 1937), Herr Richard Drégereit amplifies and to 
some extent corrects Professor Michael’s discussions on this subject in his 
Personal Union v. England u. Hannover u. das Testament Georgs I and in 
his Englische Geschichte, iii. 518-28; iv. 523-7. The chief value of Herr 
Drégereit’s exposition lies in the documents he quotes from the Hanover 
archives, previously unexplored for this purpose. It is common ground 
that George I made a will providing for the separation of the electorate 
from the Crown of England in certain circumstances arising after his 
death, and that George II on his accession did his utmost to destroy all 
evidence of this will. But hitherto the exact terms of the will have been 
merely a matter of surmise, derived from allusions made by Horace 
Walpole and Hervey, and latterly from the letter in the Windsor Castle 
archives of Frederick, prince of Wales, to his eldest son of 13 January 
1748/9, printed by Mr. Romney Sedgwick in his edition of Hervey, pp. 
XXXiv-xxxv: there is also in the Stowe MS. (249) at the British Museum, 
alluded to by Coxe, R. Walpole, i. 132, an adverse report to George I by 
English ministers in 1719 on the subject. Herr Drégereit, however, by his 
researches in the Hanover archives, throws new light on the subject. In 
these archives he found the three copies of the will, actually made in 1716, 
one presumably that pocketed by George II in 1727, the second recovered in 
1728 from the duke of Wolfenbiittel who had been given charge of it, and 
the third, deposited by George I in the Vienna archives, handed back by 
the emperor in 1737. The two documents printed in this brochure are the 
original will of 14/25 January 1716, and a codicil dated merely 1720. 
He also gives, from the Hanover archives, an account of the reports made 
by George I’s Hanoverian advisers on the whole question, and also later 
reports of 1744 and 1757 which are of peculiar interest, since it shows 
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George II, after the outcry in England against the use of Hanoverian 
troops in 1743-4, and even later after the Klosterseven convention of 
1757, seriously reverting to his father’s idea of separating the kingdom and 
the electorate. It will be remembered, too, that George III seems in 
1782-3 to have thought, in view of the difficult political situation in 
England, of retiring himself té rule Hanover and leaving his son as king 
of England (see Correspondence of George III (Fortescue), v. 425; vi. 
314-17). It is to be noted that Herr Drégereit has found no stipulations 
in either will or codicil for the legacies to the queen of Prussia, the duchess 
of Kendal or her daughter, Lady Chesterfield, which were the subject of 
controversy at the time in England and Prussia: possibly they were in 
other codicils destroyed by George II. On the other hand, the idea 
originally put forward by Dr. Michael that the Wolfenbiittel family were 
to be eventual heirs of the electorate finds no confirmation in these docu- 
ments, and indeed seems to have been abandoned by Dr. Michael himself 
in the 4th volume of his Englische Geschichte. There remains to be 
accounted for Prince Frederick’s knowledge of the will imparted by him 
in his memorandum to his son, George (III) : possibly George I, who much 
preferred him to his own son, George II, may have given him a copy or 
at any rate told him the main contents of the will. B. W. 


Miss Henrietta Tayler has followed up the work to which she and her 
late brother devoted themselves, by editing under the title of The Jacobite 
Court at Rome in 1719, from original documents at Fettercairn House and 
at Windsor Castle (Edinburgh: Scottish History Society, 1938), Lord 
Forbes of Pitsligo’s narrative of the events which led that most upright of 
Jacobites to withdraw from the Chevalier’s court in 1719. Until now the 
circumstances have not been fully known, but Pitsligo’s narrative is so 
straightforward, and is so well illustrated by the documents he himself 
quotes and by those Miss Tayler has printed from the Stuart papers, that 
it is difficult to resist the opinion that we here have something very near 
the truth. The story turns on the suspicions formed among the friends 
of Mar at the Chevalier’s court, that James Murray, the young adviser of 
their master, and an elder brother of Lord Mansfield, had not only deliber- 
ately slighted them at Bologna when they met to pay their respects to 
Clementina Sobieska after her escape from Innsbruck, but was under- 
mining their position by all the means in his power. About a month after 
the incident at Bologna, Pitsligo wrote to James in Spain a letter of strong 
remonstrance, warning James of Murray’s activities. It is all rather 
tittle-tattle, but Miss Tayler does well to remind us that James’s followers 
‘all wrote too much; it was one of their few occupations’. Pitsligo 
certainly wrote with much ‘freedom’; three months later the lethargic 
‘Melancholy ’ wrote him a letter with quite a lot of spirit, dismissing 
Pitsligo from the court. The incident made a good deal of ‘ noise’, and 
led Pitsligo to put down in writing the apologetic narrative, with docu- 
ments, that forms the backbone of this book. The Windsor papers serve 
to illustrate the views of Mar’s party, and though there is little in defence 
of Murray, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that James, as usual, was 
the victim of his lack of judgement in matters of character. It is a sorry 
tale of petty jealousies and quarrels among the followers of a court, who 
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were conscious of their own powerlessness, and whose leader covered his 
misfortunes by undue sensitiveness to criticism and stickling for etiquette. 
To those who look for history as painted with a broad brush, the whole 
episode may seem to be one of the least important minutiae of eighteenth- 
century life; but the specialist in Jacobite history will be grateful for a 
publication which goes a long way to clear up a little-known incident, and 
will congratulate himself that its publication and elucidation have fallen 
to a scholar whose knowledge of Jacobite personalities in North-East 
Scotland, and indeed elsewhere, is second to none. L. G. W. L. 


There is no single work which covers the same field as Mr. Charles Reith 
has chosen for his useful book, The Police Idea (Oxford University Press, 
1938). It is valuable to have clearly set out before us the social conditions 
which made for widespread crime and disorder in England between 1750 
and 1830, and the administrative limitations upon governmental action. 
One cannot over-emphasize the insecurity of person and property in this 
period. The absence of a ‘ front-line ’ of police led to constant recourse to 
the hated aid of the regular army. The genius of the Fieldings saw the 
lines upon which a solution would have to be found, but opposition from 
interested parties was too strong to allow of a wide extension of Bow 
Street methods. Thereafter the ‘ police idea’ was dormant apart from 
a characteristically half-hearted effort by Pitt. It was Peel who realized 
that the two separate strands of the movement, that for legal reform and 
that for police reorganization, would have to be reunited if the desired 
object was to be obtained, and it is to Peel’s home-secretaryship that Mr. 
Reith ascribes the later tranquillity of England, rather than to the legis- 
lative fruits of the Whig-radical combination of the eighteen-thirties. In 
a book obviously intended to appeal to the general reader and very short 
for the period covered, a certain latitude of statement is permissible, 
though one is a little surprised by the remark that George IV on his acces- 
sion ‘unexpectedly turned against the Whigs’. More serious is Mr. 
Reith’s failure to realize the arbitrary nature of his first dividing line or to 
appreciate the fact that at the beginning of the eighteenth century it was 
the county and its militia, not the parish and its constable who were 
responsible for the suppression of riots. Mr. Reith’s speculations on the 
part played by city intrigues, entered into for commercial-political ends, in 
fomenting the Wilkes and Gordon riots are interesting, but the subject 
demands deeper study than is indicated by repeated references to the 
Annual Register. And when criticizing the city it should be remembered 
that the Sacheverell affair had shown long before this period the political 
potentialities of the London mob. Mr. Reith is on firmer ground when he 
deals with the long and successful opposition of the London aldermen to 
police reform on centralized lines, but there should have been at least a 
reference to the history of the trained-bands. The author claims that his 
theme is rendered topical by present-day discussions on the correct use of 
force in international affairs. Yet in reading his well-chosen and amusing 
citations from parliamentary debates one is reminded rather of the verbal 
cloud which confuses the issues in the controversies over Federal power in 
the United States. No bibliography of the subject should omit Mr. Frank 
Darvall’s excellent book about the Luddites, or of all the works of Mr. and 
Mrs, Webb include only that on prisons, M. B. 
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Mr. Walter Robson Humphries has edited, with an introduction, the 
Philosophical Orations of Thomas Reid delivered at Graduation Ceremonies 
in King’s College, Aberdeen, 1753, 1756, 1759, 1762 (Aberdeen : University 
Press, 1937). Thomas Reid was the founder of the Scottish common- 
sense school of philosophy, which in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the early part of the nineteenth enjoyed a great reputation both 
in these islands and on the Continent, particularly in post-revolutionary 
France. From 1751 to 1764 Reid was professor of philosophy at King’s 
College, Aberdeen ; and those four lectures, all of which are in Latin, 
were delivered before that university. (In 1764 he was translated to 
the chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow.) They are now published for 
the first time, from a manuscript in the possession of his descendant, Miss 
H. M. L. Paterson. They are likely to interest two classes of readers : 
students of philosophy, and students of the history of British universities. 
They show us Reid’s philosophy in the making; his first and perhaps 
most famous published work, the Inquiry into the Human Mind, appeared 
in 1764, two years after the delivery of the last lecture. The first two 
lectures attempt to lay down certain ‘ Leges Philosophandi’. For the 
most part these ‘laws’ are what we should now call canons of scientific 
method. They are of a pretty rudimentary kind; and Reid has collected 
them, with no great originality, from the writings of Bacon and the practice 
of Sir Isaac Newton. He does, however, express the hope that ‘ laws’ 
of a similar kind may be found for the guidance of moralists and political 
philosophers. The third and fourth lectures are more interesting. In 
them we find a rough sketch of Reid’s most important contribution to 
philosophy, his criticism of the doctrine of representative ideas. This 
doctrine had been accepted in one form or another by Descartes, Male- 
branche, Locke, Leibniz, and Spinoza. Its sceptical implications had been 
developed to some small extent by Berkeley, and much more thoroughly 
by Hume; nevertheless, neither of them broke free from it. Reid was 
the first person who had the boldness to ask whether these supposed 
mental entities called ‘ideas’ really exist at all. He answers, equally 
boldly, that they do not. He maintains, on the contrary, that knowledge, 
even memory-knowledge, is direct, and requires no intermediary between 
mind and object. This makes him the founder of modern realism. In 
these lectures we find his criticisms of the representative theory already 
pretty fully stated; though there are no more than hints of his—much 
less valuable—constructive theory concerning ‘ Natural Beliefs’ and 
‘the Principles of Common Sense’. Students of the history of education 
and of academic institutions will be interested in these lectures for quite 
a different reason. In the first place, they throw some light on the nature 
of the curriculum at Aberdeen in the middle eighteenth century. Secondly, 
when Reid delivered them, he was presenting candidates for degrees at 
the end of their three-year course. Each of the first three lectures ends 
with a brief address to the ‘ candidati charissimi’. This is followed by 
a Latin oath, to be repeated by the candidates; and that in turn by the 
actual formula of admission, uttered apparently by the professor himself 
in his capacity of regent of the College. The final words ‘ et ut ingenij 
tui specimen aliquod coram caelebri hoc coetu edas rogo’ are also of some 
interest. The work is well printed (I have noticed only one or two very 
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trifling slips); and the editor has provided an excellent introduction, 
giving some account of Reid’s career at Aberdeen and of the organization 
of the curriculum there in his time. It must be added that Reid’s Latin 
is not faultless. Nor is it always easy ; indeed in one or two places it is 
extremely obscure. Also the punctuation, which is Reid’s own, is fre- 
quently peculiar, or as the editor himself says, ‘ erratic’ ; and the same 
applies to the use of capital letters. By B®. 


In The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937) Dr. J. B. Brebner completes his survey of ‘ New Eng- 
land’s outpost ’ to the coming of the loyalists, and includes a list of cor- 
rections to the previous volume. He makes the refreshing suggestion that 
the subject may not be important enough to deserve a volume of this 
moderate length; but his book is neither trivial nor perfunctory and 
amply proves its worth. In spite of the title, it consists mainly of a de- 
scriptive analysis which throws light on a corner of the British colonial 
system during the critical ’sixties and has a special contribution to the 
history of the American frontier. In this period Nova Scotia receives its 
first great influx of population from New England; and whereas in many 
aspects this is part of the expanding frontier, it has other elements which 
make a unique mixture. The expansion comes north and east, instead of 
westward, and thus the separatist tendency is offset by strategic, economic, 
and political proximity to England. The outcome of this rivalry of in- 
terests between England and New England is seen in the attitude of Nova 
Scotia during the revolution ; and to this topic Mr. Brebner devotes the 
last quarter of his book. He puts forward no categorical explanations for 
the neutrality of a mainland area so closely connected with the revolting 
colonies. Instead he regards his contribution as a ‘ fabric of hypotheses ’. 
This attitude seems wholly admirable and more scholarly than an attempt 
to prove a logical case with ‘ assured explanations for passive behaviour ’. 
The author’s style is individual, and will please some more than others. 
He is fond of elaborately compounded adjectives like ‘ better-than-average ’ 
or ‘ county-grand-jury ’. He emulates Gibbon in embracing a particular 
incident within a sweeping generalization; thus, land speculators are 
twice ‘ like their kind before and since’ (pp. 32, 37) ; items in a grant are 
‘like all annual business of government departments’ (p. 129); ‘ most 
government is local government’ (p. 211). His frequent allusions to George 
III’s policy as ‘ purposeful anarchy ’ ‘ to get control of government through 
frequent changes of ministers’ (pp. 34, 50, 242, 278) are misleading if 
gratuitous. But these very criticisms, trivial as they are, bear out the 
impression that Mr. Brebner has assumed the full personal responsibility 
which is essential to an honest and scholarly book. G. H. G. 


When English Dissenters were politically most in evidence during the 
later eighteenth century an apparent unity in action concealed divergences 
of basic theory. Since close discussion of fundamental principles mainly 
affected the groups loosely classed together as unitarians, it was not always 
seen that results similar in practice were reached from opposite poles of 


thought. Some Political and Social Ideas of English Dissent, 1763-1800 
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(Cambridge : University Press, 1938), by Mr. Anthony Lincoln, is an essay 
in correction of this error. The core of his book (chs. iv and v) is an 
analysis of the contrasting mental processes by which Richard Price and 
Joseph Priestley reached their conceptions of liberty, religious and political. 
According to Price man was a free agent, though engaged, for his own ful- 
fiyment as an individual and as a member of the community, in a constant 
struggle to achieve ‘the Universal Law of Rectitude’. Man’s title to 
‘rights ’ was conditioned by duties equally cogent, and it was the function 
of the state to aid him by the active removal of impediments. Priestley’s 
materialism, mechanistic and necessarian, originating in the scientist’s 
reverence for ‘the dignity of matter’, allowed no freedom to the will, 
except as ‘a magistrate is free under a written constitution’. But his 
unbounded confidence in the progress of man implied that ‘ whatever is, 
is right ’, since it is a process, however painful, towards ‘ the greatest good 
of the whole Universe’. The function of the state was to keep the course 
with as little interference as possible. Such doctrine could be used to 
support the contemporary cry for the ‘ Rights of Man’. But the harsh 
social implications of Priestley’s teaching led straight to utilitarian laissez 
faire. Price’s doctrine, though possibly susceptible of an authoritarian 
twist, required conditions in which ‘ rights’ had a realizable value, and 
gave a better basis for social conceptions by which utilitarianism was 
later displaced. This unqualified summary of Mr. Lincoln’s exposition 
has the defects of condensation, like his own suggestive, and indeed pro- 
vocative, study of ‘ the Dissenting Interest’ (ch. ii), which, together with 
an interesting discussion of Dissenting enterprises in education (ch. iii) 
sets its background. In his longest chapter (vi), ‘ Toleration and Rights ’, 
Mr. Lincoln examines changing opinions among Dissenters from their 
acceptance of toleration to their demand for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts as a ‘right’. He shows how Dissenters came to set 
their claims on the broadest ground, after disappointment in the narrower 
endeavours of 1772-3 to secure enlarged toleration by some relief from 
subscription to the Articles. A recrudescence of Calvinism contributed to 
the failure of 1773, though politically the attempt fared better than the 
Feathers Tavern movement, stimulated by Blackburne’s Confessional, and 
in 1779 the Dissenters gained, almost unnoticed, much of what they had 
sought. But it was the appeal to the Rights of Man which gave strength 
to their assaults upon the Test and Corporation Acts in 1787-9, just as 
that appeal proved to be their weakness in the overwhelming failure of 
1790. Mr. Lincoln’s book is interesting and valuable. It is well docu- 
mented, and some features of the bibliography add substantially to its 
usefulness. oe. &. ¥. 


A pleasantly written book of essays by Baron Delbeke (Antwerp : 
Lectura, 1938) contains two discussions of historical interest. The title- 
essay, La Francmagonnerie et la Révolution Francaise, contests the view 
that the masonic lodges which sprang up under the protection of the 
Grand Orient between 1773 and 1789 had some more or less sinister 
connexion with the outbreak of the Revolution. The charge attracts 
a certain type of mind, and has been so often made that it cannot be too 
often refuted. Granted that the lodge ‘IX Soeurs’ admitted Voltaire 
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to membership, and flirted with radical opinions, there is yet no evidence 
of direct or deliberate use of the social and intellectual influence, which 
Masonry certainly possessed, for political ends; and this is borne out by 
the clear evidence of disinterested witnesses such as Mounier, Brissot, and 
Casanova. It is sufficient to add that M. Mornet, in his recent study of 
the Origines Intellectuelles de la Révolution Frangaise, arrives at the same 
conclusion. It is to be hoped that this bogey is laid. The other con- 
troversy with which Baron Delbeke deals concerns the origin of what 
is generally called ‘ Brunswick’s Manifesto ’—the foreign threat which 
precipitated the revolution of 10 August, 1792. The document has 
sometimes been attributed to ‘the princes’, and there are passages in 
Mallet du Pan’s writings suggesting that he and Calonne were involved. 
The upshot of Baron Delbeke’s argument is that there were two drafts— 
one commissioned by the king’s friends, and composed by Calonne, the 
other written by the marquis de Limon, under the direction of Count 
Fersen, acting in what he supposed to be the interests of the queen. It 
was this second, with its threatening tone, which was issued, and which 
had such an unfortunate effect. As for Brunswick himself, he never saw 
the manifesto till it was published. There is nothing in the known con- 
ditions of the court in July 1792 to render this hypothesis unlikely. 
.  F. 


Miss Stella H. Sutherland’s study of Population Distribution in Colonial 
America (New York: Columbia University Press, 1936) is full of valuable 
and well-arranged information. The book presents a picture of the 
colonial population at the time of the Revolution. Wherever they are to be 
had, the figures used are those for 1775. Where these are not available, 
either the 1775 figure is arrived at by estimation or, if this is not possible, 
recourse is had to the figures for the nearest obtainable date. The 
eighteenth-century county and township lines have then been transferred 
to modern Geological Survey maps, and the results for the whole area are 
presented on three maps of a uniform scale. There is a careful: account 
of the sources from which the figures for each colony are derived and of the 
maps which have been used to plot the distribution, a discussion of the 
history of the boundaries of each colony, of the physiography of the area 
included, and of the principal economic activities of its inhabitants. Miss 
Sutherland’s general conclusion is that the density of population is much 
more uniform than might have been expected. Artisans deserted the 
towns for the land, and few urban centres grew to be of much importance. 


One looks to the map for confirmation of long-accepted belief in the influence on popu- 
lation of a fertile valley such as that of the Connecticut; of much travelled inter- 
colonial thoroughfares like the Boston Post Road and the New York—Trenton— 
Philadelphia highway ; of falls doubly effective in that they supplied necessary water 
power and marked the limit of water transportation, especially those marking the 
division between tidewater and Piedmont in the South. True, the effect of each 
is evident, but less striking than one had anticipated (p. 272). 


The evenness of distribution, which characterizes the whole, is particularly 
conspicuous in New England, where there were few large towns and little 
frontier, in the sense of an area with less than five persons to the square 
mile (37-8), and in Pennsylvania (165-6). Close settlement was impeded 
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in New York by the grants to the great patentees, the inability of the 
settlers to obtain freeholds except at an advanced price, and their reluctance 
to take leaseholds. In addition to the establishment of these general 
conclusions, Miss Sutherland’s work also throws light upon a great variety 
of other matters, notably the absence in Massachusetts of extensive grants 
without settlers (42); the small ‘ foreign’ influence in New England, and 
the early cosmopolitanism of New York (45-6, 83-9, 95); the quick and 
systematic settlement of New Jersey (103-6, 108-9); the early use of 
land transportation in Pennsylvania (136) ; the effect of religious intoler- 
ance in checking immigration into Virginia (184) ; and the wide distribu- 
tion of property in slaves in that state (201, 202-3). Particularly interest- 
ing is Miss Sutherland’s discussion of the well-known but rather puzzling 
backwardness of North Carolina. In part, she suggests, it may have been 
due to the fact that the plantation system of North Carolina depended 
upon cotton and that short-staple cotton did not become profitable until 
the nineteenth century ; in part, not only to the well-known dangers of 
its coast, but also to the poorness of its rivers as a means of transportation. 
The sand islands off the coast checked the influence of the tides and 
retarded the flow of the streams; and the rivers, which lacked both depth 
and current, ran between high banks which greatly diminished the effective- 
ness of sails. HB. . SB. 


Immigration into new countries was one of the most characteristic 
features of the history of the nineteenth century, and is a topic well de- 
serving of careful monographic study. An admirable example of what is 
required is Dr. R. B. Madgwick’s work on Immigration into Eastern 
Australia, 1788-1851 (London: Longmans, 1937). The subject has been 
incidentally considered in various books but has never before been treated 
asa whole. Dr. Madgwick wisely goes back to the very beginnings of the 
settlement of Australia, but equally wisely stops short, for the present, of 
the great gold rush of 1852. He comes to no sweeping conclusions. 
Though his study is securely based on the Colonial Office records, full 
materials for an absolutely conclusive verdict upon the immigration are 
not, and never will be available: they would involve a ‘ case-history ’ of 
a substantial number of individual immigrants. But Dr. Madgwick has 
done his best with the materials that exist, and his judgements are not 
likely to be upset. They are, on the whole, favourable to the immigration 
and to the Colonial Office superintendence of it during its most flourishing 
period. ‘If... many of the immigrants were unsuited to the conditions 
of Australian life, the reason must be found, not necessarily in the laxity 
of the officers who selected them, but in the difference between their 
home land and the colonies.” Whatever the system of selection, the 
English rural labourer would not necessarily be willing to bury himself in 
the solitudes of the Australian bush, of which he had probably only the 
haziest notion before he came to the colony. On the other hand, as 
Dr. Madgwick points out with justice, the society of which these assisted 
immigrants formed a substantial part proved capable of sustaining, with 
merely temporary strain, the shock of the great gold rush. Scholars will 
be able to turn to these pages for a useful summary of the obscure subject 
of Australian immigration before the Wakefield period, and they will also 
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find in them a valuable corrective to exaggerated notions of the importance 
of the Wakefield colonization of South Australia and New Zealand, which, 
so far as numbers are concerned, was less noteworthy than the immigra- 
tion here considered. Wakefield’s influence was indeed important in 
Dr. Madgwick’s field, and indeed he shows plainly how opportune it was 
—though he underrates Wakefield’s genius when he says some such scheme 
was ‘ inevitable ’ (p. 66). The times may call for a political or administra- 
tive invention without its being made. Dr. Madgwick’s verdict on Earl 
Grey also seems a trifle ungenerous. ‘Grey’s emigration policy ’, he says 
on p. 198, ‘ failed because in matters of detail he disregarded the advice of 
men better informed than himself.’ But did the policy fail? Did it not 
merely fail to please the colonists? That, as the book goes to show, was 
not necessarily enough to condemn a policy. It would, however, be 
captious to lay much emphasis on these criticisms when the work as a 
whole is so careful, so well-ordered, and so convincing. W. P. M. 


Miss Johanna Oudendijk, a pupil of Professor J. Huizinga, in her 
doctoral dissertation, Hen Cultwurhistorische Vergelijking Tusschen de 
Fransche en de Engelsche Parlementaire Redevoering (Utrecht: Kemink, 
1937), has interesting things to say, and says them well. There can be 
no doubt as to the importance of her subject, a comparison between the 
parliamentary speeches of two significant periods in French and British 
history, from the point of view of cultuurhistorie, a word it may be wise 
to leave untranslated. In France, she tells us, the two periods 1789-94 
and 1830-51 produced two remarkably different forms of parliamentary 
eloquence which faithfully reflect the spirit of the country and of the 
moment. The men of the great Revolution orated: their speeches were 
part of a ritual. They testified to their faith, a Manichaean distinction 
between the virtue of the men who stood for the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, and the wickedness of those who opposed them. Napoleonic and 
Bourbon absolutism established a complete hiatus. During the July 
monarchy and the second republic the fundamental philosophy of parlia- 
mentary orators appears to have changed: individualism has turned 
into collectivism, speakers see tendencies instead of personal virtue or 
vice. ‘ Le mal ne vient jamais des hommes, il vient toujours des choses ’, 
said Louis Blanc in 1848. The parliamentary speeches of this period 
also differed from those of the previous because they were the literary 
formulation of prevalent conceptions, not a form of public worship. In 
Great Britain the two periods in question (1790-94 and 1832-48) show no 
such contrasts. They show an enormous difference, however, from French 
parliamentary eloquence. The British speaker debates; his speech is 
part of an organic whole. He does not primarily deal with ideas, but is 
very much concerned with individuals. This is due to the British sense 
of continuity : the country’s past is seen sub specie personae. Individuals, 
even if they are opponents, remain ordinary human beings: there is 
nothing diabolic about them. The ‘sport or game mentality’ keeps 
personalities urbane and restrained. Parliamentary procedure is a pageant ; 
a big debate is a tournament. Sport and ‘androlatry’ go together, 
and so do sport and fair play. Moreover, debates do not influence the 
voting, which, with very rare exceptions, is decided by party allegiance. 
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This, in a few words, is Miss Oudendijk’s view of the difference between 
English and French parliamentary eloquence. But the work in which 
she presents her views suffers from a virtue that is indeed rare in doctoral 
dissertations. It is as elegantly concise as the style in which it is written, 
and almost reticent in its documentation. The reader may well fail to 
realize that five years of devoted labour went to the making of this book. 
On the other hand, oblivious of her moderation in this direction, the 
author has deemed it necessary to provide an extensive justification of 
her conclusions, based, not upon the parliamentary material she has used, 
but upon the work of many writers, including The Pageant of Parliament 
by MacDonagh, a retired parliamentary correspondent. It is as though, 
startled by the theories she advances, she tries to convince herself that 
they are not novel. With less modesty and a greater balance in her 
composition Miss Oudendijk could have done better justice to her scholarly 
contribution to social history. G. J. R. 


The excellent biography of Dom Pedro the Magnanimous, Second 
Emperor of Brazil, by Professor Mary W. Williams (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1937), is the result of much labour among 
manuscript and printed material in the United States, in Brazil, and in 
the family archives of the Chateau d’Eu. This pleasantly readable 
volume, enriched by many portraits, describes Dom Pedro’s devoted 
services to his country during half a century, and draws an attractive 
picture of his character and private life. It is also a worthy contribution 
to the history of Brazil, both in the descriptive pages and in the narrative 
of events. F. A. K. 


In 1856 repeated criticisms of the relations between New York banks 
and the stock market led to an investigation by the State legislature, 
as we learn from Professor J. E. Hedges’ illuminating work, Commercial 
Banking and the Stock Market before 1863 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1938). The legislature’s committee observed that 
for many years past the city of New York has been distinguished for the vast sales of 
stocks which are daily made at the Brokers’ Board, and these sales seem to be con- 
stantly increasing. In no other place in the world do such great fluctuations in the 


prices of such securities occur, and nowhere else is there such a general disposition 
to speculate in them. 


That description of the New York money market was accurate, and fears 
for the results of such excessive speculative activity were reasonable, even 
if expressed by politicians. But the organs of the community thus 
criticized would have none of such political interference or, as the Bankers’ 
Magazine put it, ‘ tinkering with the bank laws’. In less than a year, 
the great panic of 1857 shook the confidence of the market in its own 
wisdom, but when the devil was more or less well, even such generally 
supported reforms as the prohibition of interest on bankers’ deposits in 
the New York banks were put on one side. How the New York market- 
system produced the excessively close association of banks and the Stock 
Exchange, the dependence on call-money and the consequent risk of panic, 
are clearly explained by Dr. Hedges. The great differences between the 
methods of London and New York were not all to the advantage of 
London, nor was it possible to reproduce the London system in toto, had 
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it been desirable. Nevertheless, there were great and curable weaknesses 
in the New York system, weaknesses more fundamentally disastrous than 
the occasional scandals, like the defalcations of Robert Schuyler. Al- 
though Dr. Hedges stops his detailed study in 1863, he makes plain the 
limitations of the national banking system set up in that year. In some 
ways it made the situation worse, by creating in crisis an inverted elas- 
ticity, and even the federal reserve system did not do all its sponsors hoped 
for. On the prospects of more recent legislation, Dr. Hedges is discreetly 
silent. It should be added that the interest of this study is not merely 
pathological, for the market reflected and often aided the luxuriant growth 
of American industry as well as the equally luxuriant growth of American 
speculation. mW. 


The latest addition to the useful series of Imperial Studies, which we 
owe to the enterprise of the Royal Empire Society, is a description of 
The Struggle for Imperial Unity (1868-1895) by Mr. J. E. Tyler of the 
University of Sheffield (London: Longmans, 1938). For the Society 
the work has the interest that its origin, under the style of Royal Colonial 
Society, was largely promoted by men who dissented from the doctrine of 
the inevitability of the dissolution of the Empire through the attainment 
of independence by the self-governing colonies, and who in different ways 
and for different reasons sought to foster the spirit of imperial unity. 
Though much has been written on the subject by authorities of weight, 
including C. A. Bodelsen and P. Knaplund, there is no doubt room for a 
restatement by a student of politics in sympathy with the views of Joseph 
Chamberlain. It would have been difficult for the author to adduce new 
evidence or present new interpretations, but his exposition of the course 
of events is clear and interesting, and may be accepted as generally 
reliable. It is, however, a little uncritical to record the services of 
Disraeli to the imperial ideal without reference to his famous allusion to 
the ‘ wretched colonies’ as ‘ a millstone round our necks ’, and to set him 
beside Joseph Chamberlain as a social reformer (p. 19) is a very definite 
misconception. Nor is there any evidence for the suggestion (p. 207) 
that the dissolution of the Imperial Federation League was actually 
engineered by the free-traders. The League had come to a position 
in which further progress was impossible; the majority of its members 
stressed imperial defence as the essential objective, while Sir Charles 
Tupper accused them, very unfairly, of being ‘ mainly intent on levying 
a large contribution of the revenue of the colonies for the support of the 
army and navy of Great Britain’. Lord Salisbury, in November 1891, 
had enlarged, at the meeting of the National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations, on the great blessings of a free-trade policy, and 
Gladstone, on 13 April 1893, had emphasized the fact that neither he nor 
his friends would consider revising Britain’s traditional fiscal policy in 
the interests of imperial unity, and that action as regards defence was 
not for the time being practicable. In these circumstances the League’s 
utility had plainly ceased, and the carrying out of propaganda in favour 
of unity in defence or in trade devolved naturally on other bodies. The 
bibliography and the index are rather below the standard set by earlier 
volumes in the series, A. B. K, 
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As Dr. Winifred Taffs is at pains to make clear by her title, Ambassador 
to Bismarck, Lord Odo Russell, First Baron Ampthill (London: Muller, 
1938), she has not attempted to write a life of one of the best-known 
British diplomatists of the nineteenth century. There is indeed a two- 
page biographical note and a short chapter at the end on Lord Ampthill 
as diplomatist. But Dr. Taffs has selected as her province the last twelve 
years of Russell’s life when he was ambassador at Berlin (1872-84). Within 
this period the emphasis is rightly and indeed inevitably laid on the 
eastern crisis of 1875-78 and its aftermath, which together occupy half 
the book, even although the congress of Berlin is practically ignored. 
The kernel of the whole is the series of dispatches written by Russell to 
successive foreign secretaries, and as a rule Dr. Taffs does not wander 
far from her main source. Thus, presumably because Russell does not 
devote much attention to it in his reports home, the quarrel between 
Arnim and Bismarck is treated perfunctorily. Russell’s dispatches have 
of course been used by the diplomatic historians of the period, Dr. Seton- 
Watson and Mr. Sumner, to mention the most recent of them. He lived 
too late to exercise much influence on policy, even had he been the kind 
of diplomatist whose ambitions lie in that direction. His dispatches, 
therefore, are mainly interesting as a contemporary and entirely trust- 
worthy record of what Bismarck was thinking—or wanted the British 
ambassador to think he was thinking. They cover the whole range of 
European diplomacy at the time, but naturally they are most valuable for 
Anglo-German relations. Dr. Taffs believes that the private letters of 
Russell (apparently destroyed) would not add much to the picture, but on 
her own showing there seems a distinct probability that they would have 
increased our knowledge of the abortive German proposals of February 
1877 (pp. 177-8). Dr. Taffs is perhaps most original and at the same time 
convincing in her account of the famous war scare of 1875, where she 
attributes Bismarck’s actions partly to his ill-health and sleepless nights, 
and partly to his giving credence to unfounded reports received by him 
from his spies. It is curious that there is no mention of Nolde’s work, 
LT’ Alliance Franco-russe, in her bibliography, especially as Nolde takes a 
very different view of the scare. No fresh light is offered on the well- 
known story of how Russell persuaded Disraeli to address the congress 
of Berlin in English, not as the prime minister had originally intended, in 
his atrocious French. The reader’s eye lights on an occasional bright 
phrase, e.g. referring to Bismarck’s offer of Tunis to France: ‘ It almost 
looked as if [Bismarck] hoped the Bey of Tunis would foot the bill for 
Alsace-Lorraine ’, and on a still rarer misprint (but surely consols must 
be meant, not consuls, on p. 260, last line ?). Db: 8... 


CORRECTION FOR THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
P. 741, 1. 16, for Scarden read Sweden. 
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